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“ For who so sorowfull is in harte 
Him lust not to plaie ne starte, 
Nor for to dancen, ne to sing— ?” 

The Romaunt of the Rose. 


WARE that the art of 
rhythmic movement 

was the mother and root of 
‘all arts, the Greek myth as- 
cribed its invention to the 
Corybantes, who danced in a 
ring about the infant Jupiter 
to the sound of their swords 
clashing upon their shields, 
that his cries might be con- 
cealed from Saturn, who, had 
he guessed the existence of 
the child, would have fol- 
lowed his invariable custom 
of making alight, refreshing 
meal of his tender and succu- 
lent offspring, and thus put 
an early end to that loose- 
mannered deity, whose tal- 
ents afterward raised him to 
positions of great trust and 
responsibility in Olympus. 
Even laying aside convinc- 
ing testimony of this nature, 
more modern investigation 
has proved that dancing was 
an art known and practised 
in all quarters of the globe, 
and that races so primitive 
as to have developed no musi- 
cal instruments dance with 
passionate enjoyment to the 
sound of clapping hands and 
the beating of sticks one upon 
another. It is the first and 
most instinctive expression 
of that deep, strange yearn- 
ing for form, rhythm, meas- 


ured sound and motion, governed by a recurrent law that is wound into the most 
secret fibres of man’s nature, and marks most clearly (a point neglected by the anthro- 
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pologists) the gulf between the highest 
beast and the lowest man. 

This first-born and eldest sister of the 
arts has fallen upon evil times in this old 
age of the world, being relegated to the va- 
riety stage and such frivolous contingent 
of youth as is not sobered in its cradle by 
the sense of a mission and a message with 
which to make mankind uncomfortable. 
In her younger days she was the hand- 
maid of religion, the call to war, the cel- 
ebration of peace, of marriage and har- 
vests, and a safety valve for certain lawless 
forces in humanity that are now fed and 
soothed by drink, tobacco, tea and opium. 


Among all warlike savages where fight- 
ing is toward fantastic gyrations, the 
sound of their own poignant howls or the 
sharp, dry rattle of a snakeskin drum 
sends the blood leaping with buoyant cour- 
age through their veins and stirs their 
emotions into a fury only to be sated with 
blood. Among the North American In- 
dians this dance around the campfire was 
only a measured spring, a stamping of 
feet, a slapping of hands upon the thighs, 
a bending of the knees; but Cetewayo’s 
stalwart Zulus danced by phalanx to fixed 
steps at the sound of the hollow thud of 
assegais upon the leng war shield held 

on the left arm, 
and while thus 
aroused to the 
fighting pitch 
they were acquir- 
ing also a drill 
in compact and 
united move- 
ment that the 
English found to 
their cost was as 
terribly effective 
as their own civ- 
ilized training. 
The Spartans, 
who never left 
savagery far 
enough behind 
to boast about, 
trained their 
fighting men in 
the same way 
and drilled them 
in a Pyrrhic 
dance, whose 
martial music 
was that wild 
ringing clash 
of spear and 
shield by which 
the Corybantes 
drowned Zeus's 
infant wails ; and 
the same race 
was also sup- 
posed to have 
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taught the Enoplian measure to the Lacedzemonians. This 
was danced, of course, in full armor, and those strenuous 
Spartan females who were always so ready with their un- 
pleasantly sanguinary suggestions when the men went out 
to battle, came in time to assist in this drill, following the 
movements of the men in a milder way. There was alsoa 
dance, the Gymnopedique, in which the boys were 
trained in suppleness, agility and concerted move- 
ment, the men leading off and giving the cue, the 
boys dancing opposite and imitating them 
as closely as possible—both men and boys 
in an artless condition of complete absence 
of costume. a 
In Athens, where the skulls of the citi- a j honor of the 
zens were not impervious to more than 4 marriage of the 
one idea at a time, as in Sparta, and the Queen of the Ama- 


second idea being occasionally unconnect- r YY zons to the hero who 


ed with war, dancing 
for mere pleasure was 
added to the martial 
measures, and here the 


had saved them from 
the Minotaur. Athens 
was so enraptured 
with the grace of these 





dancing of the two ¥ dancing virgins that women 
sexes together was first ! were thereafter always included 
introduced. Apparent- TW ae in such ceremonies, and prizes 
ly a sort ' a OG Fe, were offered to incite females 
of ballet ws to excel in the saltatory art. 
was ar- / “a ‘And so cherished was the memory 
ranged \Vy of Deedalus’s pleasing « divertise- 
by Deeda- / / ") ment ’’ that Achilles's shield bore the sculptured 
lus to be \ NY . likeness of that 


danced ’ J comely band 
by the ¥ Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand ; 
seven vouths and The maids in soft cymars of linen drest, 

: ot. = The youths all graceful in the glossy vest. 
seven virgins Of those the locks with flowery wreaths inrolled, 
Theseus had res- ; / | Of these the sides adorned with swords of gold 
cued from the ; | * That glittering gay from silver belts depend. 
la by rinth at hy Now all at once they rise, at once descend 
With well taught feet ; now shape in oblique ways 


Crete, and was : ‘ 
Confus'dly regular the moving maze ; 


per formed in Now forth at once, too swift for sight, they spring, 
And undistinguished blend the flying ring : 

So whirls a wheel in giddy circle tost 

And rapid as it runs the single spokes are lost.’ 


The martial are the only dances that survive 
in modern Greece, and even yet the white-petti- 
coated gentlemen who uphold the arms and hon- 
ors of the kingdom flutter their snowy skirts 
with certain gay gambadoes descended to them 
from the conquerors of the soft Persian, who 

hired others to take exercise of this sort for him. 

Dancing as a mode of expressing joy for a victory or a de- 
liverance was common to others besides the Athenians. Miriam led the chorus of 
Israelitish women who celebrated with dance and song and the silver clangor of tim- 
brels the escape of the Israelites; > 7 '+ter, in the days of the first king, «‘ the women 
came out of all the cities of Israel . .gimg and dancing, to meet Saul’’ returning 
from the conquest of his enemies. It was thus there met Jephthah in the gates the 
poor maid whose tragic fate, like that of Iphigenia, has made her sweet virgin memory 
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In the dim and enormous interiors of the Memphian temples long-eyed 
women danced, with asp crests above their brows, and their misty silver 
muslins, clasped beneath the breasts by girdles of gems, fluttering about 
them as they gyred and wreathed like incense smoke before the great 
Bull Pag: who stared at their supple, serpent graces with dull bovine eyes. 

It was some such dance as this that the Lawgiver saw circling 
about the little gilded Apis the Israelites set up for themselves 


in his absence. 


Moses had been reared by the 


priests amid the mysteries of the temples, and, 
more familiar than these foolish idolaters with the 


il} ihn, 

immortal iy mm ie 
and moved {aa 
even stern- “ 
hearted eI 
chroniclers of her y Ly 
time to notice and La 
pity her innocent 
helplessness, sacrificed to brutal su- 
perstition. The Romans, who sub- 
stituted the drill for the Pyrrhic 
training, and never gave dancing the im- 
portance as a muscular exercise accorded 
it by the Greeks, celebrated their victories 
by dances in honor of Janus, and in the 
season of the Lupercalia, in memory of 
the rescue of their founders by the wolf, 
held public festivities of which the dances 
formed the special feature. 

Religious dances are nearly as old as re- 
ligion, and it was not until the sixteenth 


century that the church finally and completely 
divorced her handmaid, while retaining several 
of the younger arts that had not served her so 
Savage races have always 
used the dance in religious ceremonial, the 
stately Sun dance of the Zuni Indians being 
but one of myriad forms taken by this rhythmic 
expression of pious emotion. Thesame method 
was used to placate the uneasy sensibilities of 
the fiends also, and the Devil Dancers, 


long and faithfully. 


guised in masks and cos- 
tumes of ingenious hideous- 
ness, gambolled madly in 
honor of the principle of evil. 
It is said that these Devil or 
Voodoo dances still linger 
among the negroes in Amer- 
ica, and adventurous spirits 
have assisted, in disguise, at 
strange and terrible ceremo- 
nies of the sort in the swamps 
about New Orleans at mid- 
night on the eve of Saint 
John. 


real meaning of the animal worship of 
Egypt, he was filled with a great wrath 
and cast down the tables of that pure 
and sternly simple code which he had 
received from higher powers in the 
clouds and thunderings of the moun- 
tain tops. An Egyptian priestess, stolen 
by the Greeks, taught them these Mem- 
phian dances, which were first danced in 
honor of Jupiter. Even 
Herodotus was _ reluc- 
tant to fully describe 
these Egyptian ceremo- 
nies, and says a decent 
respect for religion 
causes him «to omit it 
by silence.’’ Indeed, 
some of these things 
‘‘as they refused to tell 
for religion, 
so we desired 
not to hear 
for modesty,”’ 
though the 
historian— 
having a 
marked weak- 
ness for re- 
tailing such 
matters — al- 
ways leaves 
himself a 


dis- A OE. chance to 
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FANNY ELSSLER. 


» 


conceal and keep se 
cret, unless by the 
necessary course of the 
history I be brought to 
the contrary.’’ These 
dances did not im- 
prove in character by 
the transplanting. 
Those in honor of Ve 
nus and Bacchus be 
came scenes of un- 
bridled and furious 
license. Bestial they 
were called, but the 
grave, water-drinking 
beasts know nothing 
of that curious passion 
ofexuberant senses of 
which man is capable 
at times, and with 
which one can distin- 
guish the note of sym- 
pathy, of envy, in 
Keats’s cry—the cry 
of the decently be- 
haved London lad: 

‘* What pipes and timbrels ! 

what wild ecstasy !" 


change his mind in case the desire to tell Great stateliness and decency character- 
becomes irresistible, by adding, «‘ which ized the holy dances of the virgin priest- 
things of set purpose I have endeavored to esses of Diana, and at Delos they danced 


THE DANCING LESSON. 
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about the sacred well 
at sunrise, passing 
with the strophe from 
west to east, with the 
antistrophe from éast 
to west, and at the 
epode standing still ; 
typifying thus, it was 
said, the movement of 
the earth from west to 
east, of the stars from 
east to west, and the 
sun that stood still. 
The Romans had 
many shepherd dances 
in honor of the pasto- 
ral gods, vine dances 
and harvest measures, 
and to them belonged 
the pantomime dances 
from which the ballet 
sprung. In the time 
of Augustus, Pylades 
and Bathyllus had 
brought the panto- 


mime dance to such 
a pitch of popularity 
that the whole city 
was divided into par- 


ties as to their respect- 

ive merits. Withthe 

decline of the empire 

pantomime and ballet 

declined, and the lat- 

ter was not revived 

until the fifteenth cen- 

tury, when a magnificent noble of Lom- 
bardy, entertaining Galeazzo, Duke of Mi- 
lan, and Isabella of Aragon during their 
honeymoon, revived it in its original 
splendor, and shortly had all France and 
Italy imitating him. All these early per- 
formers were men, and women were not 
employed at all in ballets. Strangely 
enough, they have entered this field of art 
and made it their exclusive dominion, a 
male dancer being arareanimal today. It 
was not until 1681 that women began to 
display their saltatory abilities. The dau- 
phiness and the Princesse de Conti, wish- 
ing to give the Grande Monarque a new 
sensation, danced the masque of «‘ La Tri- 
omphe d’ Amour,”’ assisted by their ladies, 
and like the ancient Athenians, the French 
court was prompt and enthusiastic in its 
appreciation of female superiority in the 
gentle art. Taglioni and Fanny Elssler 


CARMENCITA. 


stand preéminent as dancers, with a fame 
that overshadows all male predecessors ; 
but unluckily the art fell into the hands 
of the modern Italian, who delights above 
all things in mere tours de force, and 
stands rapt in admiration and delight be- 
fore his work when a woman thumps down 
the stage on the points of a pair of ligneous 
toes. Very recently an attempt in Eng- 
land to restore modesty and natural grace 
in public dancing has met with deserved 
enthusiasm and success, and these Gaiety 
dancers were no less popular in America, 
where the beautiful Spaniard Carmencita 
has greatly aided in the restoration of the 
dance to the position of an art, instead of 
a feat of muscular gymnastics. 

In the East dancing has always been 
in the hands of the women. The Almés 
of Egypt were women of education and 
talent, and were required to be skilled 
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musicians and poetical improvisatores 
before applying for admission to the com- 


pany of dancers. Some of them were paid 
enormous sums by the monarchs for 
special efforts of skill and grace. In 
India the nautch girls are trained to the 
profession from childhood, and form a dis- 
tinct class. Under native rulers every 
great temple kept its band of dancing girls, 
and Indra’s heaven was full of asparas, 
who, following Krishna when he came to 
earth in the ninth avatar, taught the art 
of the dance to the Hindoo women. 
Dancing as a private social diversion 
seems to have originated in France. The 
minuet, with its fine and dainty stateli- 
ness, came from Poitou and held its place 
for some centuries, succeeding the pavan 
and its majestic peacocking, and being 


considered by contrast when first intro- 
duced as deplorably giddy. Indeed, cer- 
tain elderly females who had pavaned in 
their youth openly declared the minuet, 
with its eye play, its’ procession under 
crossed swords, its clasping of hands, and 
twirl before the bow, as obviously sub- 
versive of good morals. The minuet 
dancers, who had whispered to their part- 
ners that these reverend dames were no 
better than ‘‘ old frumps ’’ (thereby openly 
justifying the accusation of subversive- 
ness) in their turn were horrified at the 
romping vulgarity of the passemegro, the 
gavotte and the Allemande. And this 
disapproval was carefully handed down 
from generation to generation till all vials 
of wrath were poured out upon the waltz, 
and disapproval! was utterly exhausted and 
silenced forever. 

Though the Frenéh were confessedly 
superior in all dancing matters—so that in 
highest praise of grace was said : 

“Saw you never yet in France 
Such a light and mettled dance’ 


’ 


the English of all classes were extremely 
fond of such diversions. It was not con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of even the 
highest, and in the days of Queen Bess 
‘« the grave Lord Keeper led the brawls ”’ 
—-the queen herself excelling in the art. 
In her day the brawl, the canary, and the 
coreanto were favorites, but by Charles’s 
time the cushion dance—a combination of 
dance and kissing game—was the fashion. 
The cavalier took a cushion and danced 
around the ring singing: ‘‘ This dance, it 
can no farther go,’’ the rest replying : «I 
pray you, sir, why say you so?”’ and he 
answering: ‘‘ Because Joan Saunderson 
will not come too.’’ ‘She must come too, 
she shall come too, she must come whether 
she will or no,’’ was sung, and he laid the 
cushion at the feet of his choice, where 
they, kneeling together, kissed, and she 
took the cushion and sang, substituting 
the name John for Joan. 

The lower classes, who now move as 
heavily as cows, were light-footed enough 
in other days. They celebrated the coming 
of spring with maypole dances, and had 
like amusements at harvest time. It is at 
one of these harvest feasts that Prince 
Florizel cries to Perdita : 

‘When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.” 
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‘‘The Dusty Miller’’ was one of the 
tunes much affected by such as blew into 
the pipe and scraped the fiddle for these 
harvest feasts, and the feet of the bump- 
kins pranced merrily to its jolly measures. 
All through the summer time there was 
dancing at the crossroads on Sunday 
afternoon, for this was before the puritan 
had wrested all his innocent pleasures 


MAUD WILMOT. 


from the English working man and left 
him a gloomy and sternly persistent ab- 
sorption of beer as his only relaxation. In 
Ireland, where the puritan never succeed- 
ed in imposing his views upon the people, 
these crossroad dances are still continued 
with great spirit, and ‘‘ Drops of Brandy ”’ 
is the melody to which their jigging feet 
best keeptime. The hornpipe was a Corn- 
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ish dance and introduced by the bold sail- 
ors from Cornwall to all the fleet, from 
which time it became the peculiar property 
of all jack tars and is occasionally to be 
seen in the fo’csle of the men-o’-war to- 
day. At the elegant allegorical masques 
enacted to amuse the great folk of the day 
many of these rural dances were intro- 
duced, and it pleased the mighty of the 
earth to think of the poor as constantly 
kicking up their heels in the intervals of 
serving them. They gave a sentimental 
sigh ofenvy at the «‘ dance and Provencal 
song and sunburnt mirth’’ that adorned 
the humble rustic existence, 


** When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecs sound, 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checkered shade.” 


Later they borrowed figures from the vil- 
lages for their ‘‘country dances,’’ their 
Sir Roger de Coverleys, and a graceful 
romp known as ‘“‘ The Wild Irishman.’’ 
The reel was a Scotch invention. In 
the autumn the Highland chieftains with 
their followers met at Inverness, and 
while the heads of the clans were settling 
differences and discussing matters of pub- 


lic importance the clansmen were kept 
from drawing dirks upon each other by 
the institution of a series of games and 


dances to the sound of the pipes. The 
fling was the most popular of these, and 
next in favor stood the reel and the 
strathspey, with its intricate steps of 
kemshoal, kemkossy, lematrast,. kem- 
badenoch and fosgladh. There was great 
rivalry among the pipers in preparing 
music for the autumn dances, and one 
of the most famous and popular of the old 
tunes was the ‘‘ Reel of Tullochgorum.”’ 
The pipers were as a rule also great dancers 
and an accomplished Highlander of rank 
always included both piping and dancing 
among his attainments. The tune that 
was the special property and signal ofa 
man or his family was known as his 
‘‘rant,’’ and while playing this he found 
it no inconvenience to do his ‘‘spring,”’ 
as in the case of that great red-haired 
riever, Rob Roy MacGregor, the most 
famous piper of his day, who marched to 
the gallows with his bagpipe under his 
arm, refreshing himself with a tune and 
a spring before he began his dance upon 
nothing : 
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“Sae rantingly, sae dantingly, 
Sae wantonly gaed he, 
He played a spring and danced it round 
Beneath the gallows tree.” 


The church fostered dancing with one 
hand and endeavored to suppress it with 
the other. In the mystery plays, by 
which she taught moral lessons and told 
Bible stories to a rude, unlettered public, 
there were choral dances and songs, and 
indeed in some cases they were altogether 
pageants of dancing. One of these latter 
was the famous Danse Macabre, or Dance 
of Death, which later became so popular a 
subject with the painters. This gave an 
opportunity for considerable splendor and 
diversity in the costumes of pope, cardinal, 
king, noble, great dames, children, beg- 
gars and all sorts and conditions of men 
to whom the frolicsome skeleton extended 
the invitation to the dance, which they 
were forced to accept, willy nilly. This 
was one of the choruses they sang : 


‘** Tost, tost, tost, que chacun s’avance, 
Main & main venir a la danse 
De Mort, danser la convient, 
Tous et a plusieurs n’eu souvient, 
Venez hommes, femmes et enfans, 
Jeunes et vieulx, petits et grans, 
Ung tout seul n’eu eschapperoit 
Pour mille escuz si les donnoit."’ 


In England there are records in old mon- 
astery books of wine being given to the 
morris dancers, who danced through the 
country at carnival time in the costumes 
of the merry company of Sherwood forest, 
Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, and 
‘‘Maid Marian, fair as ivory bone.’’ To 
which they added the Queen 
of May, a piper, a motley 
fool, a hobby horse and a 
dragon ; these last two re- 
quiring a couple of 
men each to repre- 
sent them. Yet the 
chronicles are full of 
stories of the miracles 
of punishment that 
fell upon dancers at 
various times. The 
chronicle of Nurem- 
berg records how a 
company of bold dan- 
cers invading the 
church at Magdeburg 
on Christmas eve the 
priest called upon 
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Saint Vitus to punish them, and they were 
immediately unable to discontinue their 
whisking and whirling, which was kept 
up for a year. On the following Christ- 
mas eve the spell was suddenly removed 
and they fell exhausted upon the church 
floor, dying shortly thereafter, fatigued 
and repentant. This is the origin of the 
name of Saint Vitus’s dance for continued 
and involuntary motion. The same tale 
is told in the English chronicles but with 
many additional details, winding up se- 
verely : 
“ Karolles, wrastelynges or somour games, 

Whosoever haunteth any swyche shames, 

Yu cherche other in cherche yerd, 

Of sacrilage he may be afard, 


But for to leve in cherche for to daunce 
Y shall you telle a full grete chaunce.” 


It is also related that a party, dancing 
ona bridge and not giving over their leap- 
ings when 

the Euchar- 

ist passed by 

on its way to 

one dying, 


‘| immediately 
Ss 


fell into the 
river with 
the bridge 
and were all 
drowned. 

The puritans 
simply grew vituperative when the dance 
was mentioned, arid dwelt at length upon 


ROUND THE MAYPOLE. 
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the daughter of Herodias and women 
clothed in scarlet. 

‘‘ For what doth this danceresse ?’’ cries 
one of them sternly. «‘She most impu- 
dently uncovers her head, which Paul hath 
commanded to be always covered; she 
turns about her neck the wrong way ;she 
througheth about her haire hither and 
thither !’’ No very great crimes if taken 
separately, one would think ; and why the 
sum of them should be so heinous it is not 
easy to understand. 

Locke was an enthusiastic advocate of 
the dance, which he thought should be an 
important part of the education of every 
child in order that it might acquire agil- 
ity, grace of movement and ease and con- 
fidence of manner. Socrates, who was 


” 


pleasingly open to conviction, took danc- 
ing lessons in middle life, regretting he 
had ‘not done so in youth. Timocrates, 
who had been bitterly opposed to dancing 
and dancers, was finally persuaded to go 
and witness a dance—like most who con- 
demn it he knew nothing about it—and 
exclaimed, in regret and astonishment, 
‘What an exquisite enjoyment is this 
which I have so long sacrificed to the false 
pride of philosophy !’’ 

The sun himself was said to dance with 
joy at the moment of his rising on Easter 
morning, and Suckling, in a rapture of 
admiration for the pretty bride, says : 

‘* Andoh, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight !” 





RESURGAM. 


The moon, too, was ctedited with being 
a desperate figurante. 


‘** Who doth not see the measures of the moon, 
Which thirteen times she dances every year, 
And ends her pavan thirteen times as soon 
As doth her brother?” 


In fact, it appears to have been the nat- 
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ural expression of youth, health and good 
spirits in all ages and lands, and it is a 
dour nature past its prime that feels no 
stirring of blood in answer to the long, 
smooth pulses of the waltz; or perhaps, 
as in Byron, who exhausted the vocabulary 
of coarse wrath against it, the condemna- 
tion is the result of helpless envy. 


AV 





RESURGAM. 
By FREDERICK PETERSON. 


THE stars shine clearly in the winter night ; 
Beneath the ice no stream is heard to run; 

The old green fields are still and waste and white— 
River and field are now become as one. 


But not for long shall all this silence be, 

For soon will stir new life beneath the snow, 
And we shall hear quite softly, presently, 

The grasses murmur and the river’s flow. 


So, O my heart, though thou mayst soon become 
Likewise as cold, and likewise quiet be, 

It is not long that thou must sleep, be dumb, 
Before again new life shall thrill through thee! 








THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE AND 
HOME. 


By GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 





MRS. HARRISON'S RECEPTION DAY. 


HE White House, the executive man- 

sion and the president's house—these 
are the titles by which the home of our 
presidents is known. Which of them is 
most properly applied is a matter still 
open to dispute. ‘‘ Executive Mansion ”’ 
is the official title borne on the president’s 
stationery. ‘‘ White House’’ is the popu- 
lar term which has been applied to the big 
mansion for three-quarters of a century. 
‘« The President’s House ’’ would seem to 
be a more fitting title than either of them, 
because the mansion is not only the head- 
quarters of the executive business of the 
government, but the residence of the pres- 
ident and his family during his term of 
office. But meaningless as it is and in- 
appropriate as it may be, ‘‘the White 
House’”’ is the term most familiar to the 
people of the United States, and by that 
name the president’s personal and official 
home will be popularly known probably 
during the rest of its existence. 

For a number of years the question of 
enlarging the executive mansion by add- 
ing a story to it or by building wings, or 
even by erecting another building of like 
design adjoining it, has been agitated ; and 


at the same time the possibility and ad- 
vantages of the entire removal of the pres- 
ident’s home to some suitable building 
to be erected for the purpose, has been 
thoroughly discussed. It seems likely, 
however, that the executive mansion will 
remain in its present location for many 
years to come, if not during the existence 
of the republic ; and if any action is taken 
in the next ten years to the end of giving 
the president more commodious quarters, 
it will be by adding to the present struct- 
ure. Mrs. Harrison has had this matter 
under consideration, and she has even 
gone so far as to prepare plans for the ex- 
tension of the building by the addition of 
two wings. In one of these she would 
have a hall of statuary and paintings, and 
in the other a conservatory, much larger 
than that which is now attached to the 
White House. 

The executive mansion has cost the 
people of the United States nearly $2,000,- 
ooo. Of this, $300,000 was spent on the 
original structure (which followed out only 
in part the design of the architect) and the 
balance has been expended in less than 
seventy-five years in the completion and 
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constant improvement of the building. 
The design of the building as it now 
stands was furnished by a young Irish 
architect named James Hoban, who en- 
tered into competition for a prize of $500 
offered by the government for the most 
suitable design for a house for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In those days, 
however, it was spoken of not as a +‘ house’”’ 
but as a ‘ palace.’’ The first rulers of 


the destinies of this great republic did not 
grow entirely out of the habit of using the 
terms common to their mother country for 
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Hoban’s design was accepted in July 
1792, and on October 13 of the same year 
the cornerstone of the « palace’’ was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. It was the 
first public building erected in Washing- 
ton, and its progress was extremely slow 
because of the controversy in progress 
between Philadelphia and Washington as 
to the location of the capital. Eight years 
elapsed, therefore, before the building 
was even ready for occupancy, and John 
Adams was the first president to occupy 
it. A description of the building as it 
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many years. Itisa fact that the execu- 
tive mansion was designed after a palace 
built by the Duke of Leinster in Dublin ; 
ind a ** palace’’ it might very properly be 
called. Of the first $300,000 spent on the 
building the state of Virginia loaned to the 
governmerit $120,000. George Washing- 
ton himself promised that this loan should 
’e repaid so soon as the government was 
ible to liquidate the debt; and had he 
lived long enough, doubtless his promise 
vould have been fulfilled. As it is, the 
tate of Virginia still holds that claim for 
$120,000 against the government and Con- 
gress evinces no disposition to pay it. 


was at that time is found in a letter of 
Mrs. Adams. She wrote, shortly after 
moving into the executive mansion, that, 
while the design of the building was un- 
doubtedly on a grand and superb scale, 
bells were wanting, wood could not be 
had (although the place was surrounded 
with forests) and coal could not be used 
because they could get no grates. The 
great ‘‘ audience room ’’—the East parlor 
of today—was unfinished, and Mrs. 
Adams used it as a drying room to hang 
clothing in. In 1814 the building was 
destroyed by the British, and it was four 
years afterwards when Hoban, who had 
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undertaken the reconstruction of it, placed 
it again at the disposal of the president. 
During this period, between 1814 and 1818, 
the president lived in an octagonal build- 
ing, still standing, on the corner of New 
York avenue and Eighteenth street, which 
was afterwards used for many years by the 
Hydrographic office. Even in 1818, when 
the executive mansion was again occu- 
pied, it was in a condition of incomplete- 
ness, and it did not assume its present 
proportions until 1829. Since that-time it 
has been occupied constantly by the presi- 
dents of the United States, both as an 
executive office and as a personal resi- 
dence during a greater part of each year. 
The maintenance of the executive branch 
of the government costs the people less 
than $150,000 a year. This includes the 
salary of the president—$50,000; the salary 
of the vice-president—$8o000 ; the purchase 
of furniture and carpets ; the care of office, 
carriage, horses and harness ; the care of 
the greenhouses, the purchase of fuel and 
even the binding and printing done by 
order of the president. Private Secretary 
Halford draws a salary of $5000, though 
the salary of his predecessor was only 
$3 Colonel Lamont’s pay was eked 
out by an allowance which President Cleve- 
land made to him out of his private purse 
because of the insufficiency of the salary 
42 
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allowed by the government, and it was in 
recognition of this insufficiency that Con- 
gress at its last session increased the pri- 
vate secretary’s salary to $5000. They 
would have made the appropriation in- 
clude an additional $1750 for the last year 
of Colonel Lamont’s term, but he objected 
to this, and the new salary therefore began 
with the incoming of the present incum- 
bent of the office. Five thousand dollars 
a year is little enough to pay to a man 
who fulfils as satisfactorily as does Mr. 
Halford the position of private secretary. 
For that matter, $50,000 a year is a very 
small salary to pay our president, and very 
few of the incumbents of the office have 
been able to retire from it in any better 
financial condition than when they entered 
the executive mansion. 

The line of demarkation between the 
public and private parts of the executive 
mansion is not very strongly defined. The 
natural craving of people who visit the 
capital on sight-seeing expeditions is rec- 
ognized and endorsed in the provisions 
made for furnishing to the public every 
reasonable opportunity to view whatever 
may be of interest about the president’s 
house. The main lobby and the East par- 
lor are as free and open as any «* the 
executive departments or the uonal 
museum, and the office rooms upstairs are 
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perfectly accessible at any reasonable hour. 
Many of the people who visit the execu- 
tive mansion each day are shown through 
the private parlors under the guidance of 
one of the assistants of Mr. Dinsmore, the 
doorkeeper. Twice within the past year I 
have taken parties of visitors tothe White 
House and had them piloted through the 
private parlors, and the ushers have ex- 
plained to them the minutest point of in- 
terest in every apartment in the mansion, 
excepting the bedrooms on the second 
floor. During one of these visits we were 
taken intothe Red parlor while some guests 
were awaiting the coming of Mrs. McKee, 
the president’s daughter, and when Mrs. 
McKee made her appearance and greeted 
her visitors the usher brushed past her 
and moved about the room, intent upon his 
explanatory lecture, as unconcernedly as 
though the president’s family had been 
part of the exhibition which we were en- 
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titled to see. Of course, it is not every- 
body that is taken into the private parlors 
of the mansion, but at least a dozen par 
ties are taken through there every day, 
probably to the great annoyance of Mrs 
Harrison and her family. 

The part of the executive mansion which 
the general public knows best is the lobby 
just within the main entrance, and the 
great East parlor, which fills up entirely 
one end of the lower floor of the mansion. 
Directly opposite the doorway is an enor- 
mous partition of jewelled glass construct 
ed by Tiffany, of New York, under Presi- 
dent Arthur’s instructions. It cost $3380. 
No reproduction in black and white can 
give the faintest suggestion of the delicate 
modulations in form and color which at- 
tract the eye to this beautiful bit of work- 
manship. When receptions are held at 
the White House the doors which are set 
at short intervals the entire length of this 
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screen are thrown open, bringing into view 
the long hallway on the other side, which 
runs from the door of the East parlor to 
the conservatory. Into this hallway open 
the rooms which compose the suite of pri- 
vate parlors. They are known as the Green 
parlor, the Blue parlor and the Red parlor. 
Just beyond the Red parlor and adjoining 
the conservatory is the state dining room, 
where the president entertains from time to 
time distinguished members of Congress, 


ooI 


and the fourth to the public. The invita- 
tions to the first three named are not re- 
stricted to the special guests of the even- 
ing, and at each of them there is a brilliant 
assemblage of men in court dress or in 
gay uniform, the touches of color in this 
conventional costume and the brilliant 
dressing of the ladies giving the parlor 
a beautiful appearance. Upon the occa- 
sion of these receptions the president and 
the party receiving with him stand in 

the Blue room in a long line 
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extending between the doors 
which give entrance respect- 
ively to the Red parlor and 
the Green parlor. The guests 
as they arrive are ushered into 
the state dining room, where 
their wraps are laid aside; 
thence they proceed through 
the Red parlor to the door 
leading into the Blue room, 
where they give their names 
to an army officer who stands 
in waiting. They are an- 
nounced, anda moment after- 
ward they are shaking hands 
with the president, who 
stands just within the door- 
way; another officer an- 
nounces them to Mrs. Harri- 
son, who is just beyond ; and 
then the visitors proceed 
down the line of cabinet la- 
dies, bowing to each, until 
they reach the door leading 
into the Green room, through 
which they pass to the great 
East parlor beyond. Behind 
the receiving line in the Blue 
parlor is always a large party 
of guests who have been spe- 
cially honored, among them 
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the justices of the supreme court, mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and others 
who have an official claim upon his hospi- 


tality. The three parlors which I have 
named; together with the East parlor, are 
used for the president’s official receptions, 
and on these occasions they are thronged 
with a brilliant gathering. The president 
gives four evening receptions during a sea- 
son. The first is given to the diplomatic 
corps, the second to the judiciary and 
Congress, the third to the army and navy 
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the members of the cabinet, 
who take no active part in 
the reception. Inthe Green parlor there is 
usually an auxiliary receiving party, in- 
cluding a number of prominent officials 
and their wives. But in the East parlor 
there is absolute freedom of movement— 
that is, freedom from official restraint. 
Physicalby there is not freedom of move- 
ment, because usually there isa ‘‘crush”’ 
at the president’s receptions, and move- 
ment is a matter of extreme difficulty and 
requires a graceful and artistic touch. 
The first floor of the executive mansion 
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is devoted chiefly to dent on business. A narrow stairway 
the official-social du- between the main lobby and the great 
ties of the president East parlor guides the visitor to the upper 
and his family. In floor, where, if he is on business which 
the ‘East parlor al- can be transacted by any of the execu- 
tive clerks, he is shown into a long re 
ception hall to await his turn. If he is 
looking for Private Secretary Halford 
too, unless he is among the “ elect,’ he 
must wait in the big hall while his card 
is taken in. The president himself is al- 
most more easy of access than is his pri- 
vate secretary. Visitors who call to see 
him are ushered by his doorkeeper, Mr. 
Loeffler, into a small oblong room known 
as the ‘‘ Cabinet room,’’ so called because 
the meetings of the president and his cab- 
inet are held there twice a week. The 
president’s private library adjoins the 
most every . Cabinet room on one side and his public 
afternoon at PF office adjoins it on the other. The visit- 
one o'clock “st or sits down while his card is taken to 
the president _ the president by the doorkeeper. If he 
stands for THE PUBLIC STAIRCASE. 
about ten 
minutes to receive and to shake hands 
with the indiscriminate crowd of visit- 
ors who assemble for the sole purpose 
of enjoying this pump-handle recreation 
with the first citizen of their common 
country. They gather sometimes for 
hours in advance of the time set for the 
public reception, and wait for it with an 
eagerness which is suggestive of the cat 
watching the unproductive mousehole. 
When the time for the reception arrives 
President Harrison comes through the 
doorway which opens into the main hall 
and, standing near this passage, receives 
the visitors, who are presented to him 
by name. Two of the doorkeepers are 
present to see that the president is not 
annoyed by cranks and that the crowd 
proceeds on its mission in an orderly 
way. Cranks and mothers who want 
their babies kissed by the president are 
the most serious annoyances known at 
the White House receptions. President 
Cleveland kissed babies during the early 
part of his term but finally he found the 
contract too great for him. President 
Harrison confines his caresses fo Baby 
McKee, his gifted grandchild. 

The upper floor of the exectitive man- 
sion is well known to the office seekers 
and to those persons in official or private ' 
life who have occasion to see the presi- THE PRESIDENT’S GRANDBABIES. 
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is a person of any distinction or a friend 
of the president he may be asked almost 


immediately to enter the office. But the 
chances are that he will await his turn in 
theouterroom. The 
visitors are let into 
the office usually 
three and four at a 
time, and they sit 
down upon theleath- 
er upholstered chairs 
which are arranged 
against the wall. 
One after another 
the president signi- 
fies his desire to 
speak to them, and 
is each of them is 
summoned he steps 
forward, has his in- 
terview, usually a 
brief and de- 
parts. During these 
which 
onsume usually 
two hours and a 
half or three hours 
ich day, the presi- 
lent remains stand- 
ng almost continu- 


one, 


nterviews, 
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ously. Prior to the opening 
of this visitors’ reception he 
has been at his desk for an 
hour signing official papers 
and going over such letters 
as his stenographer, Mr. Tib- 
bott, has selected from the 
mail for his special perusal. 
The number of these letters is 
few in proportion to the size 
of the mail, for Mr. Halford 
makes it his duty to answer on 
his own responsibility most 
of the letters received ; and no 
envelope marked ‘‘ Personal ’’ 
ever carries a letter beyond 
Mr. Tibbott’s desk unopened. 
At ten o'clock the business 
reception begins and it ends 
any time between noon and 
one o’clock. On days when 
the cabinet meets (Tuesday 
and Friday) it ends promptly 
at noon. On days when the 
cabinet does not meet, so 
soon as the reception is con- 
cluded the president sits down 
with Secretary Halford at his desk and 
goes over the work that has accumulated 
during the morning. It is an interesting 
desk at which he takes his seat. It is made 
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of timbers of the bark 
Resolute, which went to 
the rescue of Sir John 
Franklin’s Arctic expe- 
dition, and it was sent to 
the United States as a 
present from Queen Vic- 
toria in the year 1877. 

In the small room ad- 
joining the president's 
room, in which Private 
Secretary Halford makes 
his office, there is usually 
quite an assemblage of 
visitors. Across the re- 
ception hall is the office 
where Mr. Pruden, the 
assistant secretary, 
makes out the commis- 
sions of those who have 
received appointments at 
the president’s hands. 
Miss Sanger, the presi- 
dent’s stenographer, is 
Mr. Halford’s assistant. 
She was brought from | ul 
Indianapolis by Presi- © = =— —EEEE 
dent Harrison and she is THE PRESIDENTS DESK. 








the first woman who was ever employedin United States. The telegraph office ad- 
the executive office of the President of the joins that of Mr. Pruden, and these, with 
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the reception rooms and the rooms hereto- 
fore described, make up the executive or 
business end of the second floor of the man- 
sion. Beyond the president’s library are 
sleeping apartments on either side of the 
hall, allof them having moreor less histori- 
cal interest. But the most unique room of 
allis the sitting room. Itisnota‘‘room”’ 
at all, in fact. It is the hallway corre- 
sponding with the long hall which ad- 
joins the suite of parlors cn the first floor. 
For lack of other space, this hall has been 
utilized for many years as a sitting room, 
and in it the president and his family 
spend a great part of their time. Two of 
Bierstadt’s famous Rocky Mountain pict- 
ures hang upon the walls, handsome rugs 
are strewn about the floor, and at the end 
near the window which gives the hallway 
its only light is arranged a cosey collec- 
tion of chairs and tables and lounges. 
Exactly corresponding with this little 
space in the hall down stairs is a «‘ smok- 
ing room,’’ designed by President Arthur 
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and used by him and his friends. There 
is a billiard room in the basement of the 
White House and a billiard table there 
which is put to very little use. Aside 
from this the basement is given up en- 
tirely to the servants, the laundry and the 
kitchen occupying the greater part of the 
space. The apparent smallness of the 
building is felt even here, for the kitchen 
is altogether too limited for the require- 
ments of the state dinners which the 
president is compelled by official etiquette 
to give from time to time, and usually a 
professional caterer is called in to serve 
these dinners. 

The stables of the executive mansion 
are on what is known as the «« white lot ”’ 
or the «‘ president’s parade,’’ which is the 
great lawn cut up by beautiful drives ex- 
tending from the White House grounds to 
the Washington monument. The stables 


are maintained by the government, but the 
carriages and horses, with one exception, 
are the president’s individual property. 
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THE MASTER OF GENRE. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


HE last day of the month of January 1891 
recorded the death of the most successful 
painter in France, Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier. 
As a rule, when a great man dies, it is custom- 
ary to remark that he leaves a place which can- 
not be filled. The remark is obviously of little 
weight, and is only true to narrow minds. It is 
not the province of time to duplicate its strong 
individualities. A catholic taste refuses to look 
for duplicates of genius ; it looks constantly for 
new expressions of genius. The greatest imita- 
tion is, after all, only an estimable flattery. 
There are men living today, including a bright 
group of Americans, who paint rather success- 
fully in the style of Meissonier. If any one of 
them could eqral Meissonier, his right to dis- 
tinction would be questioned ; his right to fill the 
vacant place would certainly be denied. That 
place will be filled eventually by genius of wholly 
different quality. The broadest judgment ac- 
cepts its Byron and its Tenny- 
son; it puts neither aside in 
behalf of the other. 
—- Meissonier, like all potent 
talents that know their bent 
and follow it, has been a vic- 
tim to the small criticism 
which is so vociferous in 
newspapers and among ama- 
teurs afflicted with strabis- 
mus of intelligence. Hehas 
been attacked because he 
would not do what many 
had done, because his genius found utterance through 
infinite patience and infinite work, because, in short, 
he insisted upon being himself. In the opinion of those 
who could not accept him for what he was—the single 
substantial basis for criticism in the world—his unpar- 
donable weakness was that he failed to be somebody 
else. He was not a Delacroix, for example. But why 
should he have been a Delacroix? Why should a writer 
of comedies be flouted because he cannot compose trag- 
edies? Yet, absurd as these questions seem, they 
are quite common. Not a writer has written, not a 
painter has painted, who has escaped from the sort 

of criticism which such questions imply. 

As to theories of genius, whether its source is 
inspiration or hard work, the disputants have a sub- 
ject full of suggestion in Meissonier. He was un- 
doubtedly a fearless, tireless laborer. There was 
nothing that daunted his will power, his slow and 
precise investigation, his unquenchable desire for 
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exactness to the faintest detail. In the 
circumstances, one is not surprised to hear 
him spoken of as a craftsman—a crafts- 
man of the very highest order, to be sure, 
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but nothing more than that 
Nevertheless, those who speak 
of him in this way reveal thei: 
own obtuseness. Meissonier’s 
industry was remarkable; the 
power that lay behind that in- 
dustry, which vitalized it, was 
still more remarkable. Mere 
industry never was creative. 
There is genius which can be 
creative—creative in noble and 
lasting forms—with little in- 
dustry. But in Meissonier 
the genius and the industry 
worked hand in hand, and 
neither could produce perfect- 
ly without union with the 
other. The only fair criticism 
to be passed upon Meissonier 
is this: Was his talent gen- 
uine, and did he fulfil the 
measure of his talent? Un- 
doubtedly his talent was gen- 
uine. It was not moral, nor 
was it literary, but it was pic- 
torial tothe finest degree. And 
how masterfully this talent 
was used everyone knows who 
has watched its stable, beauti- 
ful outflowing for more than 
half a century. 

There was only one Meis- 
sonier, who found his first in- 
spiration in the old Dutch 

painters. But he surpassed his teachers, 
as he surpassed all his imitators. He was, 
so to speak, his own school—a law to him- 
self. Famous schools of art grew up and 
fell about him during his 
long, prosperous _ lifetime. 
Changes in taste and feeling 
marked every decade of his 
career. His own career, never- 
theless, varied little from the 
moment he began to win rec- 
ognition to the moment of 
his death. A firm, isolated fig- 
ure amid the stress of the pas- 
sionate and divergent striv- 
ings of amagnificent century 
—such was Meissonier. Ad- 
mitting, for the benefit of cer- 
tain sensitive critics and ten- 
der persons, that his work 
lacked heart and moral sense 
—that he could not rise be- 
yond beauty of expression, 





as he understood expression—it is still inspiring 
to observe his unflinching fidelity to a rare talent, 
his courageous devotion to a definite ideal. Better 
to insist upon so much than to echo the critic who 
wrote: ‘‘Wonderfully minute are the works of 
Meissonier, and they convey a great number of 
facts in a very smallcompass. But, after all, what 
are these facts? What does he really tell us of the 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, loves and hates 
of human hearts?’’ Théophile Gautier contented 
himself with saying that Meissonier ‘employed in 
his genre painting all the serious qualities of grand 
painting.’’ That was wisely put. Meissonier could 
afford to leave the duty of profound human expres- 
sion to others. That the world is, on the whole, 
inclined to be impartial is somewhat strikingly 
shown by the extraordinary popularity of two 
French artists so unlike as Meissonier and Millet. 
In Millet we have the literary and the moral sense, 
the gentleness and the sympathy, which are almost 
invariably absent from Meissonier’s best work. In 
Meissonier, 
on the other 
hand, we 
have the 
greater 
painter. 
A STUDY. Meisso- 

nier was 

born, according to Vapereau, in 1815, although 

this date! is probably inexact. When he was 

a boy, therefore, David was an old man; and 

he lived long enough to witness the posthu- 

mous glory of poor Millet. To the influences 

which were strongest during his young man- 

hood—the classicism of Ingres, the romanti- 

cism’ of Delacroix 

and the academic 

manner of Delaroche 

—he remained sin- 

gularly indifferent. 

He grew to be a 

power in French art 

through his individ- 

uality, not through 

influences. He was 

as little affected by 

the classical and ro- 

mantic movements 

of his early days as 

he was by the realist 

and impressionist 

movements of his 

later days. He saw 

the rise of Theodore 

Rousseau, ‘: father of 

modern French land- “THE GUITAR PLAYER.” 
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scape art,’’ and he saw, too, the rise of 
Cazin, who stands for the landscape art of 
today in France. He witnessed the strug- 
gles of Corot, Millet, Diaz and Dupré. He 
and Jules Dupré were the last of the very 
interesting survivors of our first half- 
century, and Dupré preceded Meissonier 
tothe grave. But while Meissonier looked 
upon the passing spectacle, while he ob- 
served the destruction of old ideas and the 
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Before he went to Paris, at the age of 
eighteen, he had taken some lessons in 
drawing ; but, as a matter of truth, his 
knowledge of drawing seemed to be in- 
stinctive rather than to have been de- 
veloped by teaching or methodical study. 
It is certainly strange that this master of 
the technique ofart should have enjoyed so 
few advantages of education. Four months 
in the studio of Léon Cogniet—that was 
his utmost advantage. 





At his start he formed a 
kind of partnership with 
four other artists, among 
them Steinheil, whose 
sister became shortly 
afterwards Meissonier’s 
wife. Their agreement 
was that each of them 
should work one year for 
pure art, while the other 
four labored at ordinary 
tasks for the support of 
all five. Daubigny was 
one of the artists and 
achieved fame. Meisso- 
nier’s early efforts were 
in the line of illustration. 
Three of his designs ap- 
peared in the Bible of the 
Sieur Raymond, which 
was published in 1835. 
He made illustrations 
also for the Discourse on 
Universal History, La- 
martine’s Fall of an An- 
gel, Orlando Furioso, 
Chaumiére Indienne, and 
for an official account of 
the removal of Bona- 
parte’s remains from 
Saint Helena to Paris. 
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birth of new, he stood always squarely on 
his feet, with a fixed purpose, with an un- 
alterable resolve ; and that is why it can 
be said of him, as it can be said of few 
men who encounter the shocks of chang- 
ing theories, that his career was loyalty to 
a definite ideal. 

Meissonier’s birthplace was Lyons, and 
his parents were poor and humble folk. 


“ The Connoisseur,’’ published by L. H. Lefévre, ‘‘ The Three Friends," by F. Gambert & Co., 
by Arthur Tooth & Sons, * 


Sign Painter’’ and ** The Sergeant’s Portrait,” 


This, like several more 
volumes to which Meis- 
sonier contributed, was published by Cur- 
mer. He made illustrations, too, for one of 
Curmer's serial publications, for Balzac’s 
Comédie Humaine, Lazarello de Tormes, 
and a few children’s books. There is no 
doubt that the experience gained by Meis- 
sonier as an illustrator helped him in his 
loftier work as a painter. Besides having 
won some reputation as an illustrator, 


** The 
1814," ‘The Quarrel” and 


“A Reading at Diderot's,” published by Georges Petit, are reproduced here through the courtesy of 


J. Knoedler & Co., New York. 
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Meissonier stood well as an etcher. Many 
of his etchings are prized in well-known 
collections, and the illustrations which he 
was induced to make in later years, nota- 
bly those for the Compte de Chévigné’s 
Contes Rémois, are thought very highly of? 

Meissonier’s career as a painter opened 
in 1833-34. His first picture was ‘‘ The 
Visitors,’’ and it is supposed to have been 
exhibited in 1834. It was bought for 100 
francs by the Society of the Friends of 
Art, at Paris, and was adjudged to M. 


Poturle. 
hands of Sir Richard Wallace. Think of 
a Meissonier for twenty dollars ; apicture, 
too, which is described as a fine example 
of his style! Meissonier’s style, even 
when he produced «‘ The Visitors,’’ was 
clearly formed, and his management of 
lights, a brilliant feature of his best paint- 
ings, was even then exceedingly effective. 
It was not until 1836, however, that Meis- 
sonier succeeded in making definite im- 
pression with his work. During that 
year he exhibited «‘ The Chess Players”’ 
and «« The Little Messenger,’’ two pictures 


It passed afterwards into the 
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which still rank high among his best pro- 
ductions. We read that « they attracted 
acrowd of admirers at once, and in them 
the artist struck his true line as the con- 
scientious and skilful painter of miniature 
subjects.’’ The beginning of Meissonier’s 
reputation was quickly established by 
these pictures, although he received only 
twenty dollars for each ofthem. Neverthe- 
less, success smoothed his way, and his 
quaint gallery of everyday personages, who, 
it must be noted, were invariably men, 
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*““A READING AT DIDEROT'S.”’ 


until he was taunted into painting women, 
grew steadily larger and more interesting. 
‘« His earlier style,’’ to quote from one of 
his critics, ‘‘ and, as some think, his best, 
was a frank study of character and cos- 
tume for itsown sake. He painted pict- 
ures without any thought of a motive, for 
nothing but the delight of representing 
simple subjects with sincerity and force. 
The figures that then sat to his imagina- 
tion were topers, chess-players, serenad- 
ing cavaliers, bibliophiles ensconced in 
snug corners of seventeenth-century libra- 
ries, and soon.’’ In 1839, when Meissonier 





was illustrating Paul 
and Virginia, two pict- 
ures, said to have been 
inspired by that story, 
were exhibited by him 
in the Salon. They 
were ‘The Doctor’ 
and «‘ The Monk at the 
Bedside.”’- Curiously 
enough, these pictures 
were full of that sympa- 
thy or sentiment which, 
as it has been pointed 
out, is rigorously ex- 
cluded from the artist’s 
usual work. At theage 
of thirty-six—counting 
from Vapereau’s date of 
his birth—Meissonier’s 
fame in France was se- 
curely built. He had 
yet, however, to win 
recognition abroad. By 


small end of a tele- 
scope,’’ in making li! 

a mere accessory to its 
surroundings. But th: 
people persisted in e: 

joying Meissonier’s ex- 
quisite still life and 
warm interiors, rich 
stuffs and picturesque 
decorations. The Salon 
of 1853 is famous in the 
history ofart as the one 
which brought together 
an exceptionally large 
number of important 
works; for example, 
Rosa Bonheur's noble 
canvas, ‘ The Horse 
Fair,’’ Delacroix's « Pil- 
grims of Emmaus,’’ and 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ The Bra- 
vos.’’ Meissonier also 
contributed to that Sa- 


this time-he had painted, besides «« The lon one ofhis few attempts to paint wonien, 
Chess Players’’ (one of his cleverest aspeciesof work to which his severe, sharp 
style was ill-suited. The subject of this 


things), «« A Smoker, 
‘The Reader,’ ‘The 
Skittle Players,’’ and 
several similar studies, 
all executed with beau- 
tiful precision and dis- 
tinguished alike for 
skill in drawing and 
coloring. Little gems 
like these were some- 
thing very new and 
fresh in French art, and 
they were warmly ap- 
preciated by connois- 
seurs and the public. 
«The Skittle Players ’’ 
is commonly assigned 
to a rank among his 
masterpieces. This 
picture was exhibitedin 
1849, when Meissonier 
had already obtained a 
third medal, a_ second 
medal, a first medal, and 
the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Naturally 
enough, he was as- 
sailed by critics who 
clung to their traditions. 
They accused him of de- 
basing, of «‘contemplat- 
ing nature through the 


‘« A Beer Drinker,’’ 


** THE SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT.” 
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picture was taken from the Decameron and 
showed several figures. At theExposition 
of 1855, where he received the grand medal, 
Meissonier exhibited «« La Rixe’’ (‘« The 
Tavern Row’’), ‘‘ The Bravos,’’ «‘ A Read- 
ing at Diderot’s,’’ and « The Skittle Play- 
Of these, «« La Rixe’’ is now most 
widely known. It has been often repro- 
duced in colored prints. The painting 
was presented to the late Prince Consort 
of England by Napoleon. Yet, in spite 
of his gratifying and increasing success, 


ers.’ 


“THE DRUMMER.” 


the detractors were still busy with their 


pens. They could not forgive Meissonier 
for painting the littleand thetrivial. They 
characterized his work as the ‘« New school 
of the Trivial,’’ as one might characterize 
the ingenious buffooneries of Aristophanes 
and Moliére as the «school of the vulgar 
and rowdy.”’ They were yet unable to see 
that a perfect art gives distinction to the 
meanest subject. Gautier, however, who 
had rare insight and courage, was not 
afraid to describe his «« Confidence”’ as ‘a 
pearl and marvel among pictures.”’ 
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As early as 1852 Meissonier began to 
paint historical and military pictures. «A 
Reading at Diderot’s’’ was produced for 
the purpose of confuting those critics who 
declared that his talent was unequal to 
anything more complex than a study. A 
false criticism, evidently, in view of the 
fact that his greatest work, «‘ The Retreat 
of 1814,’’ and the greatest of his works in 
this country, ‘‘ 1807,’’ are both elaborate 
and impressive military pictures. The 
first of his military pictures was painted 
in 1853, and was entitled 

‘‘Moreau and Dessolles be- 

fore Hohenlinden.’’” In 1858 

he exhibited «Soldiers at 

Cards,’’ which was sold for 

40,000 francs, and which has 

since been purchased by an 

American for $11,500. It was 

due to the favor of Napoleon 

111. that Meissonier was led to 

project a ‘‘ Napoleonic cycle,”’ 

a series of eight pictures of 

which the first, «‘ Napoleon 

111. at the Battle of Solferino,”’ 

was not exhibited until 

1864. Meissonier’s first por- 

trait of a lady was painted in 

1861, at about the time he was 

elected to membership in the 

Académie des Beaux Arts. 

But the artist was never brill- 

iantly successful in his por- 

traits. His methods were too 

liberal for portrait painting. 

Mrs. Mackay’s experience 

with Meissonier is not for- 

gotten, and, though his por- 

trait of her cost her $20,000, 

she had the satisfaction of 

destroying it. This was an 

intolerable offence in his eyes, 

and it added considerable 

spice to his prejudice against the Ameri- 
cans, who, he complained, had got posses- 
sion of too many of his pictures. But to 
return to Meissonier’s military pictures. 
‘‘ Napoleon in the Campaign of France,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Halt,’’ were completed in 1862. 
The Salon of 1864 contained ‘‘ Napoleon 111. 
at the Battle of Solferino’’ and «« The Re- 
treat of 1814.’’ The latter of these two 
works was only finished after incredible 
toil. The story of its composition—how 
the artist had the coat worn by Bonaparte 
copied by a tailor, how he sat a wooden 
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“ 1814.” 


horse in his studio, how he exposed him- 
self to a snow storm for the purpose of 
studying the effect of cold upon his skin, 
and much more to the same end, has been 
frequently told. It illustrates a scrupu- 
lous regard for exactitude which amounted 
nearly toa mania. Meissonier labored for 
fifteen years on his “‘ 1807,’’ which is his 
largest canvas, and for which the late 
A. T. Stewart paid $60,000. Judge Hilton 
purchased it not long ago and presented it 
to the Metropolitan Art Museum of New 
York. It is a vivid example of Meisso- 
nier’s genius and industry. In 1866 the 
artist painted «‘ Maréchal Saxe and Staff.”’ 
But the height of his popularity and fame 
was reached in 1867, when he contributed 
fourteen pictures to the section of fine arts 
in the Paris Exposition. These works 
were discussed from every possible point 
of view by European and American critics, 
and the English critics were especially 
disinclined to accept Meissonier at the 
valuation of his countrymen. They found 
so much wanting in him—and, of course, 
heart was conspicuously wanting — that 
many of them failed to perceive how great 
an artist he really was. Yet Meissonier 
added to his fame at the Wallace Exhibi- 
tion in London, and at the Vienna Expo- 
sition his work aroused the deepest inter- 


est. From the year of that exposition un- 
til the close of his life his position in the 
world of art was not seriously disputed. 

Meissonier painted, altogether, between 
400 and 500 pictures, most of which, includ- 
ing several of his masterpieces, are so very 
small that one can appreciate the witticism 
that «‘he could paint a battle on a louis 
d’or.’’ The number of his works owned 
by Americans is estimated at from fifty to 
eighty. Some of the most celebrated of 
these are the ‘ 1807,’’ and +‘ The Two Van 
der Veldes,’’ now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; «The Arrival at the Cha- 
teau,’’ in the W. H, Vanderbilt gallery ; 
‘“The Game Lost,’ ««The Pigeon,’’ and 
‘‘The Chess Players,’’ in the Belmont 
gallery ; «« The Charge of the Cuirassiers,”’ 
in the gallery of Mr. Probasco of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Probasco paid $30,000 for his 
pictures. Other prominent owners of 
Meissoniers are Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, 
Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mr. W. W. Astor, Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Theron Butler, 
Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, Mr. Jay Gould, 
Mr. George I. Seney, Mr. H. C.’ Gibson 
and Mr. W. T. Walters. 

Mr. Seney should be spoken of, to be ex- 
act, as having been the possessor of various 
works by Meissonier. There was a note- 
worthy one in his large collection of mod- 
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ern paintings, exhibited at the American 
Art galleries in February. This picture, 
one of the prizes of the Secretan sale in 
Paris, is ‘‘ The Bowl Players at Antibes.’’ 
It shows an old Vauban fortress, under 
whose walls, which extend in a perspec- 
tive broken by their bastions, men of the 
town are engaged in the favorite sport 
of the Provencal athlete. They are formed 
in groups along the dry fosse, those who 
are not at play are looking idly on or 
discussing the game. The game is also 
watched from the right of the picture by 
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handsomely dressed spectators in car- 
riages. The sky overhead glows clear and 
blue, and the atmosphere is one of keen, 
luminous brightness. As an illustration 
of Meissonier’s method of overcoming 
some of the difficulties that tax the painter, 
this «« Bowl Playing at Antibes”’ is in all 
respects remarkable. It is another demon- 
stration of his science in composition, his 
breadth and individuality in the painting 
of miniature figures, the refinement and 
brilliancy of his coloring and his sense of 
life in drawing. 


“*THE CONNOISSEUR.” 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PROPOSED CANAL. 


THE 


NICARAGUA CANAL, 


By CHARLES T. HARVEY, C. E. 


INCE the time, as early as 1550, when 
Antonio Galvao noted the possibility 

of joining the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by the construction of a canal through the 
intermediary basin of Lake Nicaragua, 
that plan, so vast and filled with so much 
to fascinate the mind, has continued to at- 
tract the talented or adventurous, down to 
the present day. But, although affording 
a field so prolific for discussion and for the 


employment of the imagination, it was not 


until the commencement of the present 
century, when Humboldt, after personal 
investigation, stamped the project with his 
indorsement, that the subject began to re- 
ceive intelligent and studious consider- 
ation. 

The discovery of gold in California 
caused the opening of a route by which 
passengers, crossing in caravans the inter- 
val between Lake 
Nicaragua and the 
Pacific coast, could 
journey from the 
eastern states and 
from Europe to those 
goldfields with com- 
parative ease, and 
the constant tide of 
travel passing over 
that course served 
still further to attract 
public attention to 
the f 





desirability of 
establishing at that 
point a capacious 
and permanent 
means of communi- 
cation. 
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IN THE 


PATH OF THE 
Notwithstanding the completion of the 
Panama railroad in 1855, the pressure for a 
more comprehensive mode of inter-oceanic 
transportation still continued, and at vari- 


CANAL, 


ous periods—in the 
years 1870, 1872-'3, 
1876-7, and 1885 — 
expeditions for the 
exploration and lo- 
cation of routes were 
despatched to Nica- 
ragua by the United 
States government. 
Some of these sur- 
veys occupied the 
space of years, and 
in that of 1872-3 
eight different routes 
were examined, some 
of these being at 
other points in Cen- 
tral America, where 
the general nature of 
the country seemed 
to promise that the 
continent might suc- 
cessfully be pierced 
by acanal. 

The deliberate and 
final determination 
of the national gov- 
ernment in favor of 
the Nicaragua. route 
may be said to date 
from 1876. Then the 
plans of four other 
routes, including 
that of Panama, were 
submitted to a commission appointed from 
army and navy circles by President Grant, 
and the report was unanimously in favor 
of that route. The examinations and sur- 
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veys of 1885 were regarded as eminently 
favorable, and a plan to proceed with the 
construction was entertained by capital- 
ists. The Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua was subsequently established 
to carry on the work. 

From San Juan del Norte (Greytown), 
the eastern terminus, to Brito, the port 
where it reaches the Pacific, the canal route 
measures, in all, 169 miles. 

Of this distance twenty-seven miles will 
be entirely artificial, whereas, 142 miles 
will be free navigation through Lake Nic- 
aragua, the river San Juan, and through 
the valleys of less conspicuous streams ; 
the Deseado, San Francisco and Tola. 

Six locks will be required. 

But to avoid the disadvantages which 
must arise if the subject is treated of in de- 
tail before the reader, perhaps, has received 
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CITY OF NEW YORK. 


a correct idea of the general plan and the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome, I 
will describe the course of the canal, and 
point out its most prominent features as 
they present themselves in a cursory ex- 
amination. 

Prior to 1866, the port of Greytown was 
accessible to vessels of moderate draught, 
but in that year it became closed to navi- 
gation owing to the formation of a bar of 
shifting sand across its mouth. 

Powerful dredges are now at work re- 
moving this obstruction, and already the 
incoming steamer or sailing vessel can 
enter through the channel into the harbor, 
which will likewise, at an early day, be 
dredged to a depth ample to accommodate 
the largest ships. 

The first nine miles of the route lie 
through a flat, alluvial region, where the 
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BUILDING THE RAILROAD 


canal will be of such proportions that 
ample space will be afforded vessels pass- 
ing in both directions. At the end of 
that stretch—which is, in effect, but a pro- 
longation of the harbor of Greytown, and 
will require no labor beyond the dredging 
—a low range of hills is reached. Here 
occurs the site of Lock No. 1. At this 
point the ship or steamer is raised thirty 
feet and enters the lowest basin of the 
Deseado ; and, advancing through inter- 
mediate submerged valleys of moderate ex- 
tent, is then lifted to the level of the San 
Francisco basin in the successive cham- 
bers of Locks Nos. 2 and 3, with lifting 
capacities of thirty-seven and forty-five 
feet respectively. 

Passing the locks, the San Francisco 
basin will be reached by the « divide cut ”’ 

a channel through three miles of rock. 
This basin has an ample waterway for 
clearance of counter-bound craft. 

Passing through three short ‘cuts,”’ 
vessels will then enter the San Juan basin, 
with a surplus breadth of counter passage- 
way caused by the water storage of the 
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Ochoa dam; thence into Lake Nicara- 
gua ; thence by canal into the Tola basin, 
a wide expanse of water drawn from the 
lake, and held in place by the dam near 
Lock No. 4. 

This basin extends from the upper level 
of the canal to a point but four miles dis- 
tant from the Pacific ocean. Here, in full 
view of the western terminus, ships may 
lie making repairs, shifting, unloading or 
transferring cargoes alongside each other 
or at warehouse piers, with all the accom- 
modations of upwards of fifteen miles of 
water front at command, and within easy 
access of the seaport of Brito. The ease 
with which sluice discharge can here be 
secured would seem to indicate that grav- 
ing docks can be conveniently located at 
this point. 

Brito, the western terminus of the canal, 
is today neither a harbor nor even a road- 
stead; the site, however, is one which 
affords ample space for dredging an arti- 
ficial harbor, to be protected by stone em- 
bankments extending the required dis- 
tance into the sea—an operation which 
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has been successfully accomplished at 
various places on our.great lakes, and for 
the performance of which provision has 
been made in the official estimate as to 
the time and cost of construction. 

Of the entire route, about sixty miles are 
in spaces sufficiently wide for the largest 
ships to navigate under sail, as in Lake 
Nicaragua ; whileabout seventy-six miles 
are in the Deseado, San Francisco, San 
Juan and Tola basins, where steamers may 
proceed under full headway and pass one 
another with safe clearancespace. Practi- 
cally, the general result reduces the dis- 
tance of canal navigation—properly so 
termed—between the two oceans to about 
twenty-seven miles. 

The result is a monument to the patient 
research and persistent explorations of 
Chief Engineer Menocal and the surveying 
corps, and to the wise foresight of the man- 
agement in providing 
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tending entirely across the delta of the 
Rio San Juan. 

The geological conditions of this section 
must consequently be regarded as favor- 
able for the rapid and economical con- 
struction of the work. There is also an 
economic significance in the fact that in 
these low lands where, if at all, miasmatic 
attacks upon the working force may be 
expected, all excavations will be effected 
by machinery, the operating employees 
being for the most part protected from a 
dangerous degree of exposure. 

In examining the next section, reach- 
ing from Lock 1 to the San Juan basin, 
above the Ochoa dam, it is gratifying to 
ind that the first lock on the Atlantic 
slope will be placed upon rock foundation 
and that Locks 2 and 3 will also be located 
on rock ledges—beneficial features of the 
first magnitude. 





means for a thorough 
exploration of the region 
thus traversed prelimi- 
nary to final location of 
the route. 

The local geological 
conditions, as shown by 
the Geological Survey, 
present a most interest- 
ing field for study. 

Beginning at deep- 
water line in the Atlan- 
tic basin, no rock forma- 
tion will be encountered 
in securing thirty feet 
depth of waterway, until 
the site of Lock No. 1 is 
reached. 

These most favorable 
geological conditions in- 
sure the — practicability 
of excavating that por- 
tion of the eastern sec- 
tion of the canal lying 
westward from Grey- 
town harbor and about 
ten miles in length, 
by the aid of dredging 
machinery solely, with 
assured: freedom from 
current agitation. The 
excavations (as proven 
by the borings) will be 
either through alluvial 
silt or sand or clay, ex- 
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THE BREAKWATER AT GREYTOWN, 


The nature of the rock through which 
the great ‘divide cut’’ (containing 
twenty-one per cent. of total excavation) 
and other ‘‘cuts’’ are to be made is also 
favorable, in view of the fact thatit is, as 
shown by specimens, homogeneous and 
not decomposable to any appreciable ex- 
tent by exposure to the elements. Hence, 
the sides of the «‘cuts’’ may besafely left 
at an angle but few degrees removed from 
the perpendicular, thus effecting large 
reductions in the quantity of excavation 
often required to render the slopes of 
similar ‘‘ cuts’’ safe and permanent. 

That Lake Nicaragua should be present 
near the centre of the lowest pass to be 
found in the whole expanse from Alaska 
to Cape Horn, is worthy of more than 
passing notice; but that at the summit 
and commencement of the western de- 
scent there should occur a rampart of 
primeval rock in which to imbed the locks 
to make that equalizing reservoir service- 
able, is a fortuitous geological feature of 
Scarcely calculable value. By its presence 
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a barrier is interposed against 
almost every conceivable cas- 
ualty, and the durability of 
the locks seems assured. 

Passing along the western 
descent, the test borings of 
the lower valley of the Rio 
Grande, completed in the 
winter of 1888-’9, show that 
the full depth of thirty feet 
will there be attained with- 
out encountering rock, and 
that a harbor as spacious as 
that of Chicago or Port Said 
may be made available by 
the simple and rapid process 
of inland alluvial dredging ; 
and when this is protected 
by seaward entrance piers, an 
ample and economically con- 
structed western terminus 
will have been secured. 

It is among the striking 
characteristics of this under- 
taking that, with facilities 
adequate for the accommoda- 
tion of the largest steamers 
the object always in view, 
the realization of this purpose 
should nowhere involve prob- 
lems or contingencies of an 
overshadowing magnitude. 

The locks to be built are upon a scale 
already in use at the Lake Superior canal, 
and with advantages over the latter in hav- 
ing a foundation of rock throughout their 
entire length. 

The sea approaches and the terminal 
marine accommodations proposed for this 
enterprise, likewise, present no features 
which have not already been met by engi- 
neering talent at other commercial water- 
ways requiring facilities of a like charac- 
ter, or upon an even more extended scale. 

The most formidable portion of the entire 
construction is the « divide cut,’’ which 
has already been mentioned. Here, at a 
distance of sixteen miles from the inner 
harbor of Greytown, a transverse ridge, 
reaching in its highest point an altitude 
of 298 feet above the water level of the ca- 
nal, must be crossed before admittance can 
be gained into the upper channel of the San 
Juan. The dimensions of the work are as 
follows : length, nearly three miles ; aver- 
age height above the level of the water, 111 
feet ; depth in the canal, thirty feet. This 
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mass, when removed, will, it is estimated, 
constitute more than one-fifth of the total 
excavation of the canal. 

If we examine carefully the conditions 
which surround the task of overcoming 
this formidable obstacle, we will be led to 
observe: (1) That this cut occurs at the 
lowest and narrowest part of the ridge, and 
at the point nearest to the Atlantic termi- 
nus ; (2) that the location is central for 
the distribution of the débris to places 
where it is needed, namely, at various dams 
and embankments and for the breakwater 
at Greytown; ( 3) that the location is 
high and healthful, and (4) affords abun- 
dant water power for all mechanical re- 
quirements. 

As this section of the canal—from Grey- 
town to Ochoa dam—includes stretches 
of channel where longitudinal embank- 
ments are required, a very serious question 
here arises concerning the possibility of a 
loss of water by leakage or filtration, under 
the heavy pressure essential in the case. 
This danger is best considered by reference 
to other works now in constant use, in 
which this manner of storage has been suc- 
cessfully adopted. Thus, in a recent treat- 
ise on our domestic canals, there occurs the 


following description : ‘‘ The body of water 
which [in 1889] supplies the Saint Mary’s 
feeder of the Miami Extension Canal [of 
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the Ohio State Canal System] is about nine 
miles long by three miles broad. It was 
formed by building two earth embank- 
ments from ten to twenty-five feet high, 
one being two and the other four miles 
long. About half of the area flooded was a 
prairie and the remainder a forest. The 
reservoir was begun in 1837 and finished in 
1845.” 

Although it would not be difficult to 
multiply instances of a similar import, this 
example will suffice to show that it is not 
probable that difficulty will be experienced 
from this source. But even should this 
occur, there is in the delta of the San Juan 
an inexhaustible supply of adhesive clay, 
with which the sides of the embankment 
can be coated to a thickness sufficient to 
render them water-tight beyond a doubt. 

The next feature of prominence is the 
Ochoa dam. This work is located at the 
point where the summit level of the canal 
passes beyond the valleys of subsidiary 
streams and enters the upper valley of the 
San Juan. In its location, advantage has 
been taken of a ridge of low hills which 
contract the valley and form natural side 
embankments. = 

The total length of the Ochoa dam will 
be 1900 feet ; maximum height above river 
bottom, seventy feet ; and width at base, 
500 feet. By means of this embankment 
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The course for a large part of 
the distance has such surplus 
of depth and breadth of water- 
way as to insure the advan- 
tages of lake rather than of 
ordinary canal or river navi- 
gation. 

The amount of dredging re- 
quired to secure a navigable 
channel from the junction of 
the «‘divide’’ channel with 
the San Juan slack-water 
course to deep water in Lake 
Nicaragua has been ascer- 
tained to be 7,275,590 cubic 
yards, distributed along a 
distance of forty-four miles, 
including fourteen miles of 
channel deepening between 
the river head and deep water 
in the lake itself. 

The surface of Lake Nica- 
ragua presents an area one- 
third as extensive as that of 
Lake Ontario, and will con- 
stitute, in effect, a portion of 
the upper level of the canal, 
which traverses it for a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. The 
depth of the lake varies from 
twenty to 150 feet. As an 
equalizing reservoir it will be 
invaluable; while the over- 
flow alone affords ten times 
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the level of the river San Juan is raised and 
the smaller valleys already mentioned 
flooded, thereby permitting vessels to pass 
in still water from Lock No. 3 to the west- 
ern extremity of the Tola basin—from a 
point removed but fourteen miles from the 
Atlantic to within four miles of the Pacific 


ocean, 

The problem of the effect of the water 
filling upon the upper valley of the San 
Juan is, happily, one easy to solve. The 
course of the river lies in a well-defined val- 
ley, which maintains like characteristics 
throughout the entire distance from the 
Ochoa dam to the entrance to Lake Nica- 
ragua, sixty-four and a half miles distant 
by the sailing line. 

The whole distance is thus converted 
into slack-water navigation and the chan- 
nel requires excavation only at occasion- 
al points to secure the minimum of depth. 


COMPLETED RAILROAD THROUGH THE SWAMP. 


the requirements of all the 
locks when used to their ut- 
most capacity. The water draining nat- 
urally into the canal in a region where a 
down-pour of six inches in twenty-four 
hours is not unusual, would probably sup- 
ply the flow necessary to operate a portion 
of the canal independently of the discharge 
waters from the lake; while in case of 
drought the lowering of such a body of 
water one foot would give an abundant 
supply for an indefinite period. 

In November 1890, the company may be 
said to have passed the preliminary stage 
and to have entered upon active opera- 
tion. Six powerful dredges (formerly em- 
ployed in the work of the Panama canal) 
have been purchased, and two of these are 
already dredging the harbor entrance toa 
depth of twenty feet, while the others are 
preparing to begin the work of excavating 
the first twelve miles of the canal. This 
portion of the route is cleared of obstruct- 
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ing vegetation, and ten miles of railroad 
are now in actual service. 

Launches, tugs, scows, machinery of 
every description, now ready at hand, 
together with storehouses and machine 
shops, and additional dredges in course 
of construction in the United States and 
in Scotland, all attest the energy with 
which the work is being pressed forward. 

The dredging through the eastern delta 
will occupy the space of two years, but 
other parts of the work will be carried on 
simultaneously. By the terms of its con- 


cession there remain ten years in which to 
complete the canal. 

The amount already expended by the 
company exceeds the sum of $3,000,000. 


A HANDKERCHIEF. 


The interest and importance which at- 
tach to the engineering aspect of my 
subject compel me to keep within the con- 
fines of that department, nor shall I vent- 
ure further. And yet it is not possible 
to leave the consideration of the merits 
which this vast enterprise displays with- 
out expressing the conviction that a chan- 
nel of communication that would exert a 
potent influence from Australia to Corea, 
and would at once become the highway for 
the distribution of the produce of the 
Pacific slope of both Americas throughout 
our eastern seaboard and Europe, will re- 
ceive the assistance and coéperation of the 
civilized world in furtherance of its early 
consummation. 





THE DREDGE AT WORK IN GREYTOWN HARBOR 


A HANDKERCHIEF. 


By JOHN PATTERSON. 


EXQUISITE, airy thing, 
Linen and lace, 

Soft as a white dove’s wing, 
Brushing her face. 


Pure as a tea-rose bloom, 
Queen of its band— 
Holding the light perfume 

Caught from her hand. 


Bordered with slender lines, 
Silken and cleft, 

Fine as the spider twines 
Into his weft. 


This is the handkerchief— 
Delicate, sweet 

Fallen like lily leaf 
Down by her feet. 
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THEATRE. 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


ATURATED with the refinements of 

an old civilization,’’as Doctor Dresser 
says, and possessing all other arts in per- 
fection, it is not surprising that the Japa- 
nese drama should be well worthy of its 
people. The theatre has reached its pres- 
ent development slowly and with diffi- 
culty. Caste distinctions hindered its 
rise, the actors ranking next the eta, or 
outcast class, in feudal days, and their 
playhouses being under ban. Only the 


middle and lower classes patronized them, 
nobles never attending any public exhi- 
bitions and all women being excluded. 

In the golden age of the Tokugawas the 


drama began to win recognition ; theatres 
were built by command of the shéguns ; 
the marionette shows, the first departure 


from the solemn No Kagura, gave way 
to living actors and realism succeeded. 
Noblemen now attend theatres, but actors 
never receive an invitation to their clubs. 

A few years since Tokio founded an as- 
sociation for the improvement of the Japa- 
nese theatre and the development of the 
histrionic art of the country in its own 
distinctive way. Viscount Hijikata and 
Viscount Kagawa were chief officers of 
this Engei Kyokai, but little is known of 
its actual work. 

Instead of farce or recitative prologue 
preceding the play, come one or two acts 
of a classic pantomime or character dance, 
or an interlude of this kind in the middle 
of the drama. These classic pantomimes 
resemble the No Kagura simplified. 


THE SHINTOMIZA THEATRE, TOKIO. 
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GOING TO THE THEATRE, 


This No dance or lyric drama is the 
dramatic form that was current before 
the seventeenth century, bordering on the 
religious; it suggests the Greek drama, 
and the passion and miracle plays of 
medizeval Europe. 

The No is wholly artificial, the move- 
ments of the actors being as stiff, stilted 
and measured as the classic idiom in which 
the dialogue is spoken and the ancient 
and obsolete ideographs which set forth 
the synopsis of the action. Confined to 
yashikis and monasteries, the No was for 
the upper classes, who alone could under- 
stand its involved and lofty diction and 
intricate symbolism. While the bare ar- 
guments of plays and dances are as famil- 
iar as fairy tales or folk lore, only scholars 
of great attainments can read their actual 
lines, and the full translation of a No pro- 
gramme for the Duke 
of Edinburgh, on his 
visit to Japan, busied 
the interpreters of 
the British legation 
for days, with the aid 
of all the old native 
poets and scholars in 
Tokio. 

The No isa trilogy 
occupying four or 
five hours of three 
successive days. The 
first set of scenes is to 
propitiate the gods ; 


ish the wicked ; and the third to glorify 
the good, beautiful and pleasant. The 
dramatis persone are gods, god- 

desses, demons, priests, warriors 

and heroes of early le- 

gend and history, and 

much of the action 

is allegorical. By a 

long, open gallery at 

the left the actors ap- 

proach the elevated 

pavilion or platform 

of the stage, which is 

without curtain or 

scenery, and almost 

without properties. 

The costuming is su- 

perb, many oftherich, 

century-old brocade 

and cloth-of-gold gar- 

ments having descended several genera- 
tions. Theactors enter at a gait that out- 
struts the most exaggerated stage stride 
ever seen, the body held rigid as a statue, 
and the foot, never wholly lifted, sliding 
slowly along the polished floor. These 
buckram figures, moving with the solem- 
nity of condemned men, utter their lines 
like automata, not a muscle nor an eyelash 
moving, nor a flicker of expression chang- 
ing the countenance. Their nasal, high- 
pitched and falsetto tones are unspeakably 
distressing, and many performers have 
ruined and lost their voices and even burst 
blood vessels in the long-continued, un- 
natural strain of these recitations. The 
children, who sometimes take part, equal 
the oldest members in their gravity and 
mechanicalness. In some delightful scenes 
the demons, with hideous masks and 
abundant wigs of long, red silk hair, 
spread deliberate and conventional terror 
among the buckram grandees ; and, stamp- 
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the second to terrify 
evil spirits and pun- 


THE PROPERTY ROOM. 





THE JAPANESE THEATRE. 








TEA GARDEN NEAR THEATRE. 


ing the stage wildly, leaping and whirl- 
ing, relieve the long-drawn seriousness of 


the trilogy. It is only when all the per- 
formers are without the ancient lacquered 
masks that the scene is to be imagined as 
a light and amusing farce, while the roars 
of the audience are elicited by stately, pon- 
derous and time-honored puns, and plays 
upon words that a foreigner cannot appre- 
ciate. Fine representations of the No may 
be seen at the Koyokwau clubhouse in 
Tokio, often given for the benefit of some 
charitable institution, and in the audi- 
ences one sees the fine flower of the upper 
classes, the court circles and even the au- 
gust suite of the dowager empress. 

The existing theatre and the legitimate 
drama are not yet three centuries old, and 
the name Shibai, meaning turf places, 
or grass plot, implies the same evolution 
from outdoor representations that the oc- 
cidental drama had. There is no Shake- 
speare nor Corneille, nor, indeed, any fa- 
mous dramatist whose works survive from 
an earlier day to align the stage with lit- 
erature and make its history. No author- 
ship is connected with the plays, and au- 


thors’ royalties are unknown. Many of 
the novels of Baku have been dramatized, 
but without any claim being made to the 
authorship. Incidents in history, lives of 
warriors, heroes and saints furnish themes 
for the drama, and all the common legends 
and fairy tales are put upon the stage. 
That great classic, the affecting history 
of the Forty-seven Ronins, is always pop- 
ular, and the crack-brained heroisms of 
the days of chivalry fire the Japanese 
heart, notwithstanding its passion for the 
foreign and modern. The trials, tortures 
and miracles of the early days of Buddh- 
ism, and the warlike histories of the 
great feudal houses furnish tragedies and 
sensational and spectacular plays without 
end. There are romantic melodramas, 
emotional dramas and comedies of deli- 
cious humor and most delicate satire. 
New plays, while rare, are not theatrical 
events, and first nights by no means in- 
dicate success or failure. The play is 
tried on the audience, changed, cut and 
altered as actors, manager, scene painter, 
carpenter and patrons desire, without con- 
sideration of an author’s rights or feelings. 
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NO DANCE 

I once asked a great star who had writ- 
ten his play. 

«‘T do not understand,”’ said the trage- 
dian ; and a bystander explained that the 
manager had cut reports of a theft, a mur- 
der and a shipwreck from a newspaper, 


COSTUMES. 


and, discussing them withthe star, evolved 
the outlines of‘a connected play, and de- 
cided on the principal scenes and effects. 
A hack writer was then calledin, who, un- 
der dictation, shaped the plot and divided 


it into scenes. The managerial council 
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DANJIRO. 


elaborated it further, allotting the parts, 
and the star composed his lines to suit 


himself. In rehearsals the play was 
rounded, the diction altered, and each 
actor directed to write out his own part, 
after which a full transcript was made for 
the prompter. 

When asked who wrote the play of the 
Forty-seven Ronins, the answer was: ‘‘ Oh! 
that is our country’s history. We all 
know the story of their lives and glorious 
deaths.’’ 

‘‘ But who made it into a drama?’”’ 

‘‘Oh! every theatre has its own way of 
representing the different scenes. Danjiro 
plays it in one way and other actors have 
their versions. None of them play it the 
same at every engagement, nor exactly 
the same acts on every day of an engage- 
ment.’’ 

Revivals and rotations of the old favor- 
ites constitute a manager’s idea of at- 
tractions, a new scene or two, a novel 
feature, and some local picture or allusion 
being enough to satisfy the most blasé pa- 
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trons. No libretto nor printed book of 
the play can thus exist, but the illustrated 
programmes give a pictorial outline of it 
—a veritable impressionist sketch, noting 
its salient features, and leaving all details 
to time and imagination. There are no 
dramatic unities, no arbitrary three-act or 
five-act limitations, and no hampering 
laws of verse and rhythm. An orchestra 
of drums, trumpets and pipes 
accompanies the heroic scenes, 
and often a half-concealed 
chorus explains, heralds and 
leads the action—a survival of 
the No gradually disap- 
pearing before the modern 
demand for shorter hours 

and briefer plays. 

Women do not appear 
on the Japanese stage, 
female parts being played 

by men, who often 

make these rdéles 

their specialty, cul- 

tivating and using 

their voices al- 

ways in a thin, 

high falsetto. 

The make-up, 

the voice, 

gait, action 

and manner of 

some of these actors are wonderful, and 
Genoske, the greatest impersonator of fe- 
male characters, when dressed for the part 
of some noble heroine, is an ideal beauty 
of the delicate aristocratic type. Outside 
the great theatres, in plays and side-show 








entertainments, 
that may be com- 
pared with our 
dime museums, 
woman is occa- 
sionally found on 
the stage. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 
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Infant prodigies are 
known to the Japanese 
stage, and in some wonder- 
fully pretty and affecting 
scenes of the Forty-seven 
Ronins little children ut- 
ter their lines and perform 
with great naturalness. 

The great theatre of To- 
kio is the Shintomiza, a 
long, gabled building, or- 
namented above the row 
of entrance doors by pict- 
ures of scenes from the 
play. The street is lined 
with tea houses or res- 
taurants, fora play is nota 
haphazard, two-hour after- 
dinner incident. A man 
goes for the day, aking 
up his theatre party beforehand, the plays 
generally beginning at eleven in the morn- 
ing and ending at eight or nine in the 
evening. After a short run, the hours 
during which the great actors appear and 
the great stage effects are made become 
known, and the spectator may time his 
visit accordingly. It is bad form for a 
Japanese of position to go to the theatre 
door, pay for a box and enter it. He must 
send a servant at least a day beforehand 
to one of the tea houses near the theatre 
to engage its attentions for the day, and 
through its agency securea box. The tea- 
house people are the ticket speculators in 
league with the box office. At the proper 


THE CHORUS, 
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IN THE DRESSING ROOM. 


hourthe party assembles at the tea house 
and gives orders for the lunch, dinner and 
frequent teas to be served during the day. 
When the tea-house attendants announce 
the rising of the curtain, they conduct 
their patrons to the box, and at each in- 
termission come to.see what is wanted, 
bringing in at the dinner hour the large 
lacquer chow boxes with their courses 
of viands, that the spectators may dine 
comfortably where they sit. Everybody 
smokes, and each box has its little tobacco 
bon, with its cone of glowing coal to light 
the tiny pipes ; the rat-tat of the pipes, as 
the ashes are knocked out, often making 
a chorus to the action. 

Theatre buildings are light and 
flimsy wooden structures, with 
straw mats everywhere. They 
are all alike, a square auditorium 
with a sloping floor, a single low 
gallery, anda stage the full width 
of the house. The floor space is 
divided into so-called boxes by 
low railings that serve as bridges 
for the occupants to pass in and 

out. Visitors always 
sit on the floor, each 
box being six feet 
square and designed for 
four people. The gal- 
lery has one row of 
boxes at either side, 
several rows facing the 
stage, and behind them 
a grated pen where the 
multitude stand and 
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THE GALLERY. 


listen, paying one or two coppers for each 
act. This gallery of the gods is called the 
‘« deaf seat,’’ but the deaf hear well enough 
to be vociferous. The theatre goer takes 
a check for his shoes, and racks hanging 
full of wooden clogs are the ornaments of 
the foyer. 

Charges are made in detail, and the fol- 
lowing is the bill presented for a party of 
seveti. No charge was made for two ser- 
vants belonging to the party, who came 
and went at will: 


Admission (seven persons)........... $ .o8 
BEE wiknvcosacendevebectweh dae 

Carpeting, chairs, etc 

Messenger hire 

Tea and confectionery 

Persimmons, figs and grapes......... 
Eels and rice, etc. (seven persons).... 3.50 
Ny havc dennsboccondcuciogestees 1,00 
Presents to servants 


$8.58 


There is always a drop curtain, general- 
ly ornamented with a gigantic character 
or solitary symbol, and often covered with 


advertisements. Formerly so much of the 
play was given by day that no footlights 
and few lamps were used. A black-shroud- 
ed mute used then to hover about each 
actor after dark, holding out a candle at the 
end of a long stick that the audience might 
see the fine play of expression. With 
the adoption of kerosene the stage was 
sufficiently lighted and footlights are now 
usual, These black mutes survive as 
‘“supers,’’ making any changes and ma- 
nceuvring properties while the curtain is 
up. 

The actors enter the stage by two long 

44 
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raised walks, through the 
auditorium, reaching near- 

ly from the street doors. 
These raised walks, on a 
level with the stage and the 
heads of the spectators in 
the floor boxes, are called 
the hana michi, or flower 
walks, and as a popular 
actor advances, his way is 

often strewn with flowers. 

The miniature scale of 
things Japanese makes it 
possible to set a real scene 

with every detail as in life. 
The stage is large enough 
for three or four actual 

houses to be set as a front. 
The hana michi is broad enough for jin- 
rikishas, kagos and pack horses, and with 
the illumination of daylight and sunlight 
the unreality vanishes and the spectator 
seems to be looking from some tea-house 
balcony on an everyday street scene. Gar- 
den, forest and landscape effects are made 
real by using potted trees ; the ever-ready 
bamboo is at hand, and the scene painters 
produce extraordinary illusions in the 
backgrounds and wings. Someof the fin- 
est stage pictures and transformations I 
have seen were in Japan, and its stage 
ghosts, demons and goblins would be im- 
possibleelsewhere. In the play of Honest 
Sebi, Iremember a murder scene in a rainy 
twilight that neither Henry Irving nor 
Jules Claretie could have surpassed ; and 








IN THE FRONT ROW. 
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in The Vampire Cat of the Nabeshima, or 
The Enchanted Cat of the Tokaido, a beau- 
tiful young woman changes instantly be- 
fore the eyes of the audience to a hideous 
monster, as quickly as Doctor Jekyll be- 
comes Mr. Hyde. 

Japanese theatres use the revolving 
stage which has been their original and 
unique possession for two centuries. A 
section of the stage flooring, twenty or 
thirty feet in diameter, revolves like a rail- 
way turntable on lignum-vite wheels, 
moved by coolies below stairs, who put 
their shoulders to projecting bars. The 
stage is set to the edges of this circle, and 
at a signal a whole house whirls around 


IN AN UPPER BOX. 


and shows its other rooms or its garden. 
Sometimes the coolies turn too quickly 
and the actors are rolled out of sight, ges- 
ticulating and shouting. The scenery is 
painted on wings that draw aside or on flies 
hoisted overhead. Curiously enough, the 
signal for opening the curtain is the same 
as that used at the Comédie Francaise, 
three blows on the floor with a big stick. 

The Japanese theatre of today is given 
over to realism and the natural school, 
and Jefferson and Coquelin are not more 
quietly, easily and entirely the characters 
they assume than Danjiro, their Japanese 
fellow Thespian. The play is a transcript 
of actual life and everything moves in an 
everyday way, though Japanese manners 
and customs often seem stilted, artificial 
and unnatural to the brusque occidental, 
with his direct and brutally practical eti- 
quette. Pathos is always deep and long 
drawn out, and the last tear is extracted 


THE JAPANESE THEATRE. 


from the eyes of audiences quick to re 
spond toemotional appeals. Tragedies are 
very tragic and murders very sanguinary 

Death is generally accomplished by edged 
tools, and the antics of the fencers, th: 
wonderful endurance of the hacked victims 
and the streams of red paint and red silk 
ravellings that ooze forth delight the au 

diences, who shout and shriek : «« Ya! Ya! 
Yeh! Yeh!’’ The swordsmen are often 
acrobats and jugglers in disguise, who en- 
liven the extended slaughters with thrill- 
ing tours de force. 

The detail and minuteness with which 
everything is explained, and the endless 
etiquette and circumlocution are thorough 

ly Japanese. Little 
of incident is left to 
the imagination, and 
an ordinary play has 
more sub-plots and 
characters than one 
of Dickens's novels. 
With the rapid adop- 
tion of new customs 
the theatre is becom- 
ing the only con- 
server of the old life, 
and all the more val- 
uable to the people 
and interesting to 
foreigners. 

If the Japanese 
stage has its blood 
and thunder, and its 

tank drama, it has also its millinery play. 
The costumes alone are often worth going 
to see, and the managers announce the ap- 
pearance of rich and historic costumes and 
armor. 

Danjiro owns and wears a sacred suit of 
armor that belonged to one of the Ronins, 
and his appearance in it is a signal for the 
maddest applause. Such treasures of cos- 
tumes or mail are bequeathed from father 
to son and from retiring star to favorite 
pupil. 

As tokens of their high approval, rich 
and noble patrons send to actors rare cos- 
tumes, swords, pipes, and articles of per- 
sonal use. Spectators, in moments of 
excitement, will throw such tributes upon 
the stage. Indeed, so often is this done 
that stars have regular schedule prices at 
which articles thrown upon the stage may 
be redeemed for cash down by their re- 
morseful projectors. 
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GENOSKE AND SODANJE. 


The audience is as interesting a study as 
the players, each little square box being 
another stage, whereon the picturesque 
drama of Japanese life is enacted. Trays 
of tea and sweetmeats, and single teapots, 
are constantly supplied the spectators by 
attendants who tread the narrow parti- 
tion rails between the boxes like acro- 
bats. Whenever the curtain closes, there 
is a swift scurrying of these Ganymedes 
to the boxes, while the children climb upon 
the partition rails and the hana michi, or 
run about the theatre, even romping upon 
the stage itself, and peeping under the 
curtain to see what the carpenters are 
hammering ; all with perfect ease and un- 
consciousness. 

Visiting the star in his dressing room 
is a simple commercial transaction. The 
actors make a regular charge for receiv- 
ing such visits, deriving quite an income 
from this source. Danjiro's dressing room 
is high up among the flies back of the 
Shintomiza stage, with a window looking 
lown upon it, so that he needs no call 
oy. He more often calls to the stage 
iimself, and has the action of the play de- 
ayed or hastened, according to his toilet 
or his humors. Nothing could be more 
scornful and indifferent than his treatment 
of the high-priced visitors to his dressing 
room. Fulsome flattery, if offered with 
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the florid and elaborate Japanese forms, 
will mollify him, and the old fellow, eighth 
idolized Danjiro in direct line, will finally 
offer tea, present a hair-pin to a lady, or 
write an autograph on a fan in his most 
captivating stage daimio manner. When 
making up for a part, the great actor sits 
on the mat before a large swinging mirror. 
Except for a character face, little make-up 
is used, as daylight spoils its effect. Three 
or four meek valets wait upon this spoiled 
and whimsical old autocrat. The value 
of his wardrobe, kept in immense covered 
bamboo baskets, is very great, and its care 
is a serious matter. 

Young actors pay the great stars for the 
privilege of joining their companies and 
studying their methods. Danjiro is said 
to receive about $3000 a year from the 
Shintomiza theatre, his connection with 
which is like that of a sociétaire with the 
Comédie Francaise ; yet he plays in other 
Tokio theatres, has filled engagements in 
other cities, and everywhere receives more 
from perquisites, fees and gifts than the 
amount of his salary. His cousin, So- 
danje, and Genoske, the fourth of that 
name to be a leading lady, are favorites 
of the day, often playing with Danjiro. 

The government exercises a censorship 
of the stage as of the press. No allusions 
to present political events are allowed, an 
obnoxious play being suppressed and man- 
ager and company arrested, if necessary. 


DANJIRO AND GENOSKE. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


By W. A. PEFFER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 


OON after the close of the civil war, 
President Johnson sent an agent into 

the southern states to investigate the con- 
dition of the farmers in that section and 
to report his observations. One of the re- 
sults of that journey was the organization 
of what was known as the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, commonly called the Grange. It 
was organized by seven persons, all of 
them but one employed in different de- 
partments of the government. The object 
was to organize the farmers, not only of 
the south, but of all parts of the country, 
for purposes of mutual protection against 
encroachments of organized capital. At 
that time the condition of the public mind 
in the south was suspicious and feverish ; 
the people were distrustful of all proposi- 
tions of a social or political character 
which did not originate among themselves; 
hence, this new organization was not re- 
ceived kindly by the persons for whom it 
was chiefly intended. The Grange, how- 
ever, grew with great rapidity, spreading 
over all the country, within the next seven 
years its membership numbering at least 
half a million ; but it lacked discipline. 
While the intention was that none but 
persons directly interested in agriculture 
should become members, yet there was 
nothing in the make-up of the body to pre- 
ventany person from coming in. In New 
York and Boston, and in other large cities, 
lawyers, bankers, loan agents, indeed, all 
classes of professional men, were members 
of the Grange; in some instances even 
stock gamblers posed as grangers. In 
order to relieve the body from these cum- 
brous excrescences, a national meeting 
of the Patrons was called at St. Louis, in 
1874, at which time and place a thorough 
revision of the constitution was effected, 
limiting the membership to the class of 
persons that it was originally intended 
should form the working body of the 
order. The action of that convention cut 
off every person who was not either prac- 
tically engaged in the work of farming, or 
was so closely connected with that sort of 
work as to be to all intents and purposes 
afarmer. This ifcluded agricultural edi- 
tors and persons who in any way were di- 


rectly interested in the practical work of 
farming. From that time forward the 
Grange membership diminished yearly, 
and by the time we celebrated our centen- 
nial anniversary the order had ceased to be 
strong, either socially or politically, and 
about that time the Grange as an organi- 
zation passed practically out of notice. 

As a child of the Grange the Farmers’ 
Alliance was born. The first effort was 
made in Texas, the direct object of that 
first organization being to oppose the spo- 
liation of the public lands of Texas. Bod- 
ies of speculators were gathering up those 
lands for the purpose of bringing to them- 
selves wealth out of the increase in their 
value, and the farmers insisted that the 
public interests should take precedence of 
those of private individuals. After two 
years of local effort, it was deemed advis- 
able by the officers to enlarge the scope 
and work of the Alliance, so as to take in 
the farmers of the entire state and to deal 
with public affairs generally. That oc- 
curred about the year 1879. In organiz- 
ing the state Alliance everything of a par- 
tisan character was excluded, its functions 
‘«« being educational and its field of opera- 
tions limited only by the boundaries of 
human exertion.’’ In its declaration of 
purposes we find: (1) ‘‘To labor for the 
education of the agricultural classes in the 
science of economical government in a 
strictly non-partisan spirit ; (2) todevelop 
a better state, mentally, morally, socially 
and financially ; (3) to createa better un- 
derstanding for sustaining civil officers in 
maintaining law and order ; (4) constant- 
ly to strive to secure entire harmony and 
good will among all mankind and brother- 
ly love among ourselves ; (5) to suppress 
personal, local, sectional and national prej- 
udice, all unhealthy rivalry and all sel- 
fish ambition.”’ In another part of the 
declaration of purposes it is stated that 
the laws of the Farmers’ Alliance ‘are 
reason and equity ; its cardinal doctrines 
inspire purity of thought and life, and its 
intentions are peace on earth and good 
will toward men.”’ These may be regarded 
as the fundamental principles of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 
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In 1882, the Texas State Alliance was 
organized and the membership was limited 
to white persons. In four years eighty- 
two counties had become interested in the 
work of this new order. A meeting was 
held at Waco on the 17th day of January 
1887, for the purpose of taking steps to 
bring into harmony with the Alliance an- 
other organization of farmers in the state 
of Louisiana, known as the Farmers’ 
Union. Delegates from the Union were 
present, and the two bodies united, the 
new organization taking the name of the 
‘Farmers’ Alliance and Codperative Union 
of America,’’ with C. W. McCune as its 
president. Measures were taken at that 
meeting to extend the organization into 
other states. Organizers and lecturers 
were sent out, and in a short time the 
Farmers’ Alliance was operating in Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. At that time another 
farmers’ organization was operating in the 
states of Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky 
and Tennessee; this was known as the 
« Agricultural Wheel.”’ 

It began about the year 1882. In Octo- 
ber 1887, at a meeting held in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, for that purpose, the Wheel 
was merged into the Farmers’ Alliance. 
At that meeting the states of Texas, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina 
and Kansas were present and participated. 

Among the remarks make by Presidert 
McCune in his address to that meeting, 
we find the following significant words : 
“It seems to be an admitted fact that 
organization is the only hope of the 
farmers.’’ This new organization, includ- 
ing the Alliance, the Union and the Wheel, 
was finally named the « Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union of America.”’ 

As will be seen, up to this time the 
Farmers’ Alliance was almost exclusively 
a southern institution ; it was a secret 
order with grips and passwords. It had 
taken no action whatever in politics ex- 
cept by way of impressing its principles 
upon the minds of public men. While 
this southern orgat.ization was extending 
its influence among the farmers of the 
south, another body of a similar character, 
based upon almost exactly the same prin- 
ciples, and for similar purposes, had been 
organized in the state of Illinois. It began 
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in the year 1877, and was known as the 
National Farmers’ Alliance. In a little 
while it had extended into the states 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and the Territory of 
Dakota. The object of this body was de- 
clared to be ‘‘ to interest the farmers of 
the United States for their protection 
against class legislation, the encroach- 
ments of concentrated capital, the tyranny 
of monopoly ; to provide against being im- 
posed upon by scandalous and scandaliz- 
ing advertisements in the public prints ; 
to oppose in our respective political parties 
the election of any candidate to office, 
state or national, who is not thoroughly 
in sympathy with the farmers’ interests ; 
to demand that the existing political 
parties shall nominate farmers or those 
who are in sympathy with them for all 
offices within the gift of the people ; and 
to do anything in a legitimate manner 
that may serve to benefit the producer.’’ 
This National Farmers’ Alliance was an 
open body, transacting its business in 
public, the same as has always been done 
by regular political associations. In its 
social features it is much like that of the 
southern Alliance. At a meeting of this 
body in 1887, the following declarations 
were made and published concerning its 
objects : 

The objects of the National Alliance are to unite 
the farmers for the promotion of their interests, 
socially, politically and financially. 

To secure a just representation of the agricultural 
interests of the country in the national Congress 
and state legislature. 

To demand the prohibition of alien cattle and land 
syndicates. 

To oppose all forms of monopoly as being detri- 
mental to the best interests of the public. 

To demand of our representatives in Congress 
their votes and active influence in favor of the 
prompt passage of such laws as will protect live- 
stock interests from contagious diseases. 

To demand that agricultural interests shall be 
represented by a cabinet officer. 

In 1887, or about that time, another as- 
sociation of farmers was effected in the 
state of Illinois, which was known as the 
‘« Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association.’’ 
It originated in the southern part of that 
state; its object was to oppose the en- 
croachments of monopolies. This body 
did not extend as rapidly as the others, 
probably because of its later origin ; it 
may be said, too, its officers did not exert 
themselves as the others had done to 
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spread into new territory. Its principles 
are substantially the same as those of the 
orders before named. 

At the city of St. Louis, early in De- 
cember 1889, a meeting of the Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union of America was called 
for the purpose of bringing together in 
one great organization all of the different 
bodies of organized farmers in the country. 
Invitations had been sent out in advance 
to the officers of all of these different 
bodies, and also to the officials of the 
Knights of Labor, and they were all rep- 
resented at this meeting. Conference 
committees were appointed and a union 
for political purposes was effected. They 
were not all merged into one, but virtually 
that was done. The object of this con- 
solidation was to influence legislation in 
the interests of farmers and laborers gen- 
erally. The new body was to be called 
the ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union.’’ That is the name by which it 


is now known. 

The Alliance is not partisan, but it is in- 
tensely political. Primarily it is social, 
but there is a political feature, and this, 
after all, is its most powerful force, that 
which moves in public affairs ; and though 
there was no disposition to go into politics 


independently, it was understood upon all 
sides that every possible effort which could 
legitimately serve the interests of agricult- 
ure and labor should be put forth. The 
St. Louis convention adopted a political 
platform which has since been known as 
the St. Louis demands. Intime it became 
a very serious question with members of 
the Alliance, whether they should operate 
through the machinery of their old parties, 
or whether they should join with other 
workers in a new and distinct movement 
for a redress of grievances which were uni- 
versally conceded to exist. This was true 
in Kansas, particularly. At that time 
there were but few public journals devoted 
specially to the interests of the Alliance, 
but those few discussed the question in 
all its bearings, and the old parties were 
warned time and again that a revolution 
was coming and that, unless they under- 
took the work demanded by the Alliance, 
the people would build a new party on 
the ruins of the old ones. The Kansas 
Farmer, in an editorial article devoted to 
that subject, after setting out the objects 
sought, used the language following : 
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«« These things the Alliance has set out 
to achieve. The members naturally ex 
pected to have the work done through the 
machinery of existing parties, and hence 
no questions of party building or party 
disintegration have yet been discussed by 
the order. It has been expected that, inas- 
much as the Alliance is made up of mem- 
bers of all parties, every member would be 
a missionary in his own party to spread 
Alliance doctrines there. And this is the 
status of the Alliance at this writing. Now 
what have the parties to say about this ? 
The ‘ Farmers’ Movement’ is not a mere 
advertisement ; it is the business adver- 
tised. Itis valueless or it is worth all that 
success will cost ; and if we are not playing 
with the most serious problem of the time 
we must either rise above party or fall be- 
low it. A successful issue of this great 
movement of the people will purify politics 
and raise the parties toa higher plane ; its 
defeat will let the parties drop below their 
present low level. If, then, there is any 
question as to whether we favor party more 
than progress, let it be decided before tak- 
ing one more step. This does not mean 
a declaration of war against parties ; it 
means only an assertion of personal man- 
hood. It means further that the farmers 
wish to succeed through the agency of ex- 
isting parties, if that course be not objec- 
tionable to party leaders ; but that success 
must be achieved and that there will be no 
delay in the movement to await results of 
official parleys. The word is, Forward. We 
have come upon perilous times, and can 
obtain relief only through the patriotic ac- 
tion of the people. Let us stir our parties to 
action, but keep the work going on. We 
cannot stop and live. We must go ahead, 
taking the parties with us if possible, but 
going ahead. What say you? Are you 
ready? Are you ready to incorporate the 
foundation doctrines of the Alliance in 
your platforms, and are you prepared to 
advocate them in your press and in your 
speeches and resolutions, and are you 
ready to support them by your votes? 
Upon your answers to these questions— 
answers by deed as wellas by word—will 
depend the future relations of individual 
members of the Alliance to their old par- 
ties. The Alliance means business ; it has 
gone too far to stop short of at least partial 
success. Its members are grounded in the 
new faith, and as there is no good reason 
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why any progressive party should not es- 
pouse it as they have done, they respect- 
fully await’ developments with the under- 
standing that, as for them, they are going 
ahead, leaving the privilege of following 
to be treated by other persons as to them 
shall seem best. Alliance members will 
expect to vote only for persons friendly to 
their demands, and they hope to find them 
in the ranks of their own parties. Should 
they be disappointed in this respect, they 
may be excused if they still insist upon 
voting only for friends. Again we ask, 
What have the parties to say to this?”’ 
Officers of the Kansas State Alliance 
were called together in April 1890 for the 
purpose of considering this matter. The 
question was, Shall we remain with the 
parties to which we have belonged in the 
past and ask relief through them, or shall 
we invite the codperation of other workers 
and with them form an independent polit- 
ical body? After mature consideration the 
latter course was adopted, and in June fol- 
lowing a meeting was held in the city of 
Topeka, at which delegates from the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, from the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, from the Knights of 
Labor and several other bodies were pres- 


ent, and it was agreed that members of 
these different bodies would join with other 
voters of like belief in a political move- 
ment to be known as the People’s party. 
Let it be understood that this new party 
was not the Farmers’ Alliance any more 


than it was the Knights of Labor. The 
movement was suggested by the Farmers’ 
Alliance, it received its inspiration largely 
from that body, but its:members were per- 
fectly free to codperate in the movement 
or to refrain, just as they desired. It is 
quite generally assumed, among people on 
the outside, that there is an oath-bound 
requirement in the Alliance that its mem- 
bers shall follow in all matters the steps 
marked out by a majority. This is in no 
sense true. When an applicant for mem- 
bershipin the Alliance takes his obligation, 
the person who administers it to him 
states, in plain, unmistakable language, 
that the obligation will in no respect 

conflict with the freedom of your (his) 
political or religious views ;’’ and this 
freedom in politics and religion follows 
along the course of the Alliance member 
wherever he goes. He is absolutely and 
to all intents and purposes a free man. 
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The only obligation which rests upon him, 
as to his political action, comes from a 
voluntary acknowledgment on his part of 
the binding force of an agreefnent made 
by a body to which he belongs. He is ex- 
pected to keep its secrets, he is expected 
to respect his obligations as a man and a 
brother, but he is at perfect liberty to vote 
as he pleases ; he is never regarded as out 
of order in this respect unless, after having 
agreed with his brethren to a proposition 
or to a particular course of action, he after- 
ward betrays them. 

Having determined to operate upon an 
independent line, the Topeka meeting 
called a state conventicn to be held in the 
same place in August. The convention 
held at that time piaced in the field a 
regular state ticket, and adopted a plat- 
form based on four fundamental ideas— 
land, labor, transportation and money. 
As to land, it was asserted that «The 
earth is the common heritage of the peo- 
ple; every person born into the world 
is entitled equally with all others toa 
place to live and earn a living, and any 
system of government that does not main- 
tain and protect this inalienable right is 
wrong and should be changed or abol- 
ished.”’ 

As to labor, it was affirmed that «« Labor 
is the beginning of progress and the foun- 
dation of wealth ; that the laborer is en- 
titled to a good living and a fair share of 
the profits which result from his labor ; 
that the use of labor-saving machinery 


*should shorten the hours of toil and inure 


to the benefit of the employed equally 
with the employer.” 

It was demanded that the «means of 
communication and transportation shall 
be owned by and operated in the interest 
of the people, as is the postal system.”’ 

It was demanded, further, that national 
banks be abolished ; that treasury notes 
take the place of banknotes; that the 
currency volume should be expanded to 
satisfy the needs of business, and that 
money issued by the government should 
be legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private. 

Free and unlimited coinage of silver was 
urged ; alien ownership of land opposed ; 
option dealing denounced ; just taxation 
favored, and a service pension recom- 
mended, with the following statement 
added : «‘ We believe that justice demands 
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the depreciated currency in which they 
(the soldiers) were paid should be made 
good, and as full and complete faith be 
kept by the government with the soldiers 
as with the bondholders, and that ex- 
prisoners of war be remunerated for the 
time served in prison.’’ 

To these were appended a few declara- 
tions concerning local matters—time for 
redemption of homesteads sold under 
orders of court, usurious interest, trusts 
and combines, salaries of public officers, 
Australian ballot system of voting and 
the Crawford county system of primaries 
—the whole concluding with these words: 
‘« People of Kansas, we come to you on 
this platform. Our candidates, speakers 
and writers will waste no time in discuss- 
ing minor tatters. The past is gone, the 
present is with us, the future is before us; 
old issues are dead ; we come to you with 
new ones.’’ Upon that platform the most 
remarkable state campaign in our history 
was fought. Three party tickets were 
actively supported, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and the People’s. All the trained 
stump speakers were with the old parties ; 
they discussed old party issues, while 
farmers, mechanics and laborers, with a 


few preachers, doctors and editors, took 
up things of present and pressing interest 
to the people as they were outlined in their 
platform. Men, women and children by 
thousands met in groves, and by hundreds 
in schoolhouses and halls, to listen to 
people of their own class and grade who 


talked about these new issues. Meetings 
of 5000 and 6000 people were common, and 
frequently as many as 10,000 persons met 
at one time and place to hear the « new 
gospel’’ taught. This outpouring of the 
masses, however, was limited to the 
People’s party. The old party meetings 
were generally small, often discouragingly 
so ; the most distinguished speakers failed 
to draw large audiences. The result was 
the election by the People’s party of one 
state officer—attorney general—five of 
seven congressmen, ninety-three of 125 
members of the lower house of the state 
legislature, and finally one United States 
senator. In six months’ time a change in 
the political complexion of the state, equal 
to 100,000 voters, was effected. 

What, then, does the Farmers’ Alliance 
demand as matter of practical legislation? 
Let us first understand the conditions out 
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of which this formidable power of the 
farmers has grown. Agriculture is de- 
pressed, labor is profitless, discontent 
broods like a cloud over the land. The 
homes of the people are encumbered by 
an indebtedness which it is impossible to 
pay under existing conditions ; they are 
being sold by the thousand every year, 
with no remedy within reach. There is 
not enough money in circulation to sup- 
ply legitimate business demands, saying 
nothing about the payment of loans ; re- 
newals, in most cases are out of the ques- 
tion, because with falling prices security 
weakens ; and while property values go 
lower and lower, dollar values go higher 
and higher, and taxes, salaries and in- 
terest absorb all the people’s earnings, 
leaving nothing to pay on the principal of 
thedebts. Briefly, nearly ifnot quite one- 
half of American homes are mortgaged ; 
wealth is fast passing into the hands of a 
few persons ; money has become a power 
in politics as it has always been in social 
life, and the same influence which is drain- 
ing away the substance of the workers 
is undermining the church. Look what 
way we will, encroachments of the money 
power are plainly visible. It pollutes our 
elections, it controls our legislation, it de- 
bauches our trade, it owns our homes. It 
rules in the forum, the school and the 
church. It is king. 

The great overshadowing problem of the 
time, then, is money. Farmers are not 
repudiators. They want to pay every 
dollar of debt they owe, and that accord- 
ing to the letter and the spirit of the con- 
tract; but they are powerless to help 
themselves. They have no money and 
can get none at rates which will relieve 
them. When Wall street needs more 
money the president and secretary of the 
treasury supply it out of the public treas- 
ury ; but the farmer’s appeal is not heard. 
Give us money at rates of interest which 
we can afford to pay, take our lands as 
security, and our debts will be paid as fast 
as the money can be counted. But this 
is denied us, and year by year the tyrant’s 
grip is tightened. Farmers must have 
money with which to pay their debts or 
many of them must lose their homes. 
And this applies to all owners of land, in 
town as well as in the country, for the in- 
fluence which has brought one-half of us 
to the verge of ruin will, if not checked, 
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soon bring the other half there. We ask 
relief from congressmen and they laugh 
at us; we propose a,remedy and they call 
us cranks ; we ask time and money with 
which to pay our debts and save our 
homes, and we are told that it is our busi- 
ness to work while statesmen take care of 
the finances. We have determined to re- 
bel, and this great uprising of the peo- 
ple means simply a rebellion against the 
usurpations of party managers who are 
wedded te the power which is crushing us, 
who wink at our misfortunes and laugh 
when our calamity comes. The people 
have concluded to take the government 
into their own hands ; they are now mar- 
shalling every force for that purpose. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, then, means to 
dethrone the money power and thus 
emancipate the people. This does not 
mean anarchy, it does not mean repudia- 
tion, it does not mean war ; it means only 
the rule of the people. The people will 
take charge of their own affairs ; they will 
make and issue their own money, and 
charge borrowers only what the handling 
of it costs, just as they now do with post- 
age stamps, with courthouses and high- 
ways. That is the firstand great work to 
bedone. With that will come many other 
reforms, for every device of villainy which 
is supported by the improper use of money 
will fall when the props are taken away. 

It is proposed to continue the organiza- 
tion until it shall ripen into a national 
movement including all the working forces 
of the country, so that in the campaign of 
1892 the toilers will be in line with a na- 
tional ticket in the field. Nothing short 
of success will satisfy the masses, and suc- 
cess means government control of trans- 
portation, of money and of every other 
public function. 

And there is a great social problem 
which is left for the Alliance to solve. It 
is known in politics as the «Southern 
question."’ It has been made a football by 
politicians for party purposes, and that 
will settle nothing. It requires broad and 
brotherly treatment, and that is a stranger 
in party politics. The farmers will soon 
obliterate sectional lines, and local preju- 
dices will give way as fast as the national 
sentiment grows and spreads. At the Su- 
preme Council of the Alliance held in 
Ocala, Florida, last December, thirty-five 
states were represented, and delegates from 
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every body of organized farmers in the 
country were present to participate or to 
confer. The national Alliance of colored 
farmers was held at the same time and 
place and friendly greetings were ex- 
changed. The two bodies represented at 
least two and a half million voters. Every 
state Alliance is authorized to admit col- 
ored farmers tomembership. There is no 
distinction of color among Kansas Alliance 
people. The Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union is of southern origin, and, 
naturally, as far as prejudice of any sort 
has place in the order, it is largely south- 
ern prejudice ; just as the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, being of northern origin, 
whatever of prejudice may have place in 
its councils is northern prejudice. These 
two kinds of prejudice are but remnants of 
conditions which have passed away never 
to reappear, and they too ought to be bur- 
ied forever out of sight. Our great war 
ended long ago. We are now one nation 
in law, let us be so in fact. This means 
the getting together of the South and 
the West, for their material interests are 
identical. But that involves some sac- 
rifices. Are we ready to make them? 
First, we must sacrifice party prejudice. 
That is, indeed, a sacrifice ; it cuts close 
to the heart ; but when one sees his duty 
lying in a particular direction he has no 
choice but to follow if he would be true to 
his manhood and his country. One hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand men of Kansas 
have already made the sacrifice. Not 
many years ago we were republican or 
democrat, but we have severed our moor- 
ings and are now in the flowing tide with 
our fellows, operating under the temporary 
name of People’s party, waiting for the 
coming together of that grand army of 
toilers which in the years to come shall 
emancipate labor and reéstablish the au- 
thority of the people. 

Destroy the influence of money in pub- 
lic affairs, restore the homestead and save 
it to the citizen, secure to labor its just 
reward, cripple the arms of avarice, give 
employment to the workers, purify poli- 
tics, enact just laws, lighten the burdens 
of the poor, protect the weak, abolish 
caste, establish justice, make commerce 
free, put the government in charge of 
every public function, and the mission of 
the Farmers’ Alliance will have been ac- 
complished. 
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War Correspondents with the Russians. 


THE STORY OF 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S LIFE. 


TOLD BY FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


With Illustrations from his own Sketches made on Battle Fields. 


ParT III. 


E left our servants with our cart and 
stores behind us, and hurried in 

the direction where Baron Kriidener was 
concentrating his forces. This necessi- 
tated a journey of two days’ hardtravelling. 
On the evening of the second day Forbes 
and I came up with the army. We had 
been on short commons for some time, 
only picking up a few eggs in the villages 
en route, for the country had been stripped 
of everything in the way of provender by 
the advancing army. When we arrived 
in the little village of Karajac-Burgaski, 
where Prince Schahofskoy, the general of 
the left wing of the division, was quar- 


tered, we found him seated in the veranda 
ofasmall Bulgarian hut. Forbes presented 
him with a letter of introduction from Count 
Ignatieff. The general looked at us witha 
grim smile on his face, and said: «‘Gentle- 
men, it is well that you have brought this 
note; I feel compelled to allow you to re- 
main, otherwise I should have requested 
you to leave the camp.”” While he was 
speaking, a servant commenced laying a 
cloth on a temporary table composed of 
planks placed across two barrels outside 
the hut. As we looked wistfully at the 
preparations, the general dispelled any 
thoughts we might have of breaking our 
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fast at that board by calmly saying: 
«Gentlemen, I am about to take my din- 
ner ; good evening.’’ We bowed and went 
away terribly hungry. We hunted the 
village near by for food but could find 
nothing. At last, tired and weary, we lay 
down in an unoccupied tent and smoked 
ourselves to sleep. 

I dreamed of sumptuous banquets, lus- 
cious viands, all the delicacies of the sea- 
son, till I awoke at dawn with a hunger 
that was simply appalling. Turning over 
on my side I discovered a wooden bowl 
brimful of eggs. I sat up, rubbed my 
eyes and shook myself, to see if I was 
really awake, then looked at the precious 
bowl once more. I stretched forth my 
hand, fearing all the time it was a fantasy 
and would gradually disappear. I clutched 
at the object and gave a sharp cry of satis- 
faction, They were eggs in reality. A 
loud laugh rang through the tent, and a 
voice cried: ‘‘ Now, Villiers, don’t be 
greedy ; leave some for me.”’ 

It was Forbes. I discovered that my 
dear friend had, in searching the village 
at peep-o’-day, found eight eggs, had had 
them cooked and placed by my side. With 
sweet unselfishness he refrained from 
breaking his fast till he could see the full 
effect the sight of so large a meal would 
have on his starving companion. A young 
officer coming into the tent with informa- 
tion regarding our line of route shared the 
eggs with us. 

Considerably refreshed with our frugal 
breakfast, we started with the army for 
Plevna, marching overopen country along 
bad roads and through deeply furrowed 
fields. Late in the afternoon we arrived 
on our camping ground. The staff tents 
were pitched in a maize field. I suppose 
Forbes and I still looked very hungry, 
for an aide-de-camp of the czar, Count 
Protassoff I think by name, who had been 
Russian military attaché at the Court of 
Saint James in London, came up to us 
and, in English, said: «‘Gentlemen, I 
know you are without food. If this poor 
fare will be of service take it with pleas- 
ure.’’ From one of his trousers pockets he 
produced a lump of dried meat and from 
the other a large onion. ‘This is all I 
can offer you at present,’’ said he, « but 
later, when my cook gets to work, come 
into my tent and have some bouillon.’’ We 
heartily thanked him, and immediately 
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devoured the delicacies. We also found 
his word good for the soup. 

During the evening it began to rain, 
making the field in which we were camped 
a perfect quagmire. About midnight aJew 
sutler came into camp and we procured 
from him about half a pound of salame or 
raw sausage and a pint of spirit to serve 
as rations for the next day’s work. We 
thought we were well provided, and lay 
down to rest without that fearful craving 
for food and the unpleasant uncertainty of 
not knowing where to get the next meal. 
It had ceased raining when the reveille 
sounded, but a mist hung over the sod- 
dened fields. On looking outside our tent 
I saw a tall, eccentric-looking man wear- 
ing silk pajamas, with an eyeglass stuck 
in hiseye. He was slowly stirring a cup of 
tea with a silver spoon and was standing 
on some fresh straw his servant had just 
placed for him. From this little mat he 
dared not move, for the thick, black soil 
oozed all round him. He went on stirring 
his tea till his eye glanced on me; he 
quietly handed the cup to me, which I glad- 
ly accepted, and he then ordered another 
from his servant, who was tending the 
kettle a few yards away. 

‘« Well,’’ said he, «‘ this is beastly,’’ look- 
ing at the quagmire around him. «Why 
did I ever leave Paris to come into this in- 
fernal hole?’’ AsI gazed at him in some 
surprise he continued : ‘« You see, my dear 
sir, though I am a Russian I am almost 
a Frenchman, lived in Paris nearly all my 
life, and this sort of thing’’— looking 
again over the cheerless field— «is beast- 
ly.”’” I must have suggested the question, 
though I did not utter it. «« Why did I leave 
Paris? you would say. Well, I wanteda 
little change of scene, and thought I would 
take a congé; and also imbued with the 
spirit which has stirred the breasts of 
many others, of releasing the wretched 
Bulgarian peasantry from the Turkish 
yoke and at the same time probably meet 
again many pals of my military school 
days in Saint Petersburg ; but I have long 
since discovered that the Bulgares are 
better off than our own people and this 
crusade we are making on their behalf is a 
mistake. Worst of all, the friends of my 
boyhood are all generals, and I find I am 
only alieutenant. Isee very little of them 
in consequence, and am kicking my heels 
here, attached to the staff, without any 
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special duty, and therefore very much in 
everybody’s way.’’ He dropped his eye- 
glass, gave a deep sigh and swallowed his 
tea. We struck up a great friendship, 
this officer and I, and during this memo- 
rable day we saw a good deal of one an- 
other. 

The morning broke chilly, the dense 
mist still clung to the soddened ground, 
and as I joined Schahofskoy’s staff an 
aide-de-camp turned to me and remarked : 
‘« Foggy weather is one good omen for the 
Russian.’”’ I thought of Inkerman, and 
whether the Muscovites were of the same 
opinion then ; but said nothing. We had 
not journeyed far before a low « Boom !”’ 
trembled through the fog. 

‘‘Ha! mon cher Villiers,’’ said my 
Parisian - Russian friend, who had just 
trotted up to me, ‘listen. Now ze ball 
is about to open.”’ 

I looked at him, the glass stuck in his 
eye, and thought to myself: «‘ You have 
evidently not seen how the shells can waltz 
around. It’s a veritable dance of death, 
I can assure you. ”’ . 

Boom ! boom! went the guns through 
the fog, like muffled drums. Presently we 
came up with our brigade. 

The troops were deploying in 

columns of double compa- 

nies, with a rifle company in 

front of each battalion, be- 

hind a ridge which was 

called Radishova, from the 

little village of that name 

nestling in a pocket of a 

valley of which this crest 

formed a flank. The order 

was given to advance, for the 

fog now lifted, and the Rus- 

sian troops slowly moved 

over thecrest. Then I knew 

for the first time that our ar- 

tillery was on that ridge, for several guns 
suddenly opened fire, covering the infan- 
try as they threaded their way through 
the batteries and lay down in the scrub of 
the descent beyond. The Turks from the 
Plevna batteries now tried to find them 
out by dropping shells on the slopes. 

As the general, following the infantry, 
rode through the village a shell skimmed 
the crest and burst a few yards from us. 
So near was it and no casualty occurring, 
I thought that I would pick up a segment 
as a souvenir, and dismounted. When 
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I took the piece in my hand the metal was 
so hot that blowing upon it was of no 
avail ; I was compelled to drop it in a pud- 
dle to cool. On seeing me do this Scha 
hofskoy laughed and muttered something 
about the eccentricities of the English, 
and with the members of his staff rode 
over the crest. 

The ground was studded with stacks of 
cornstalks, behind the cover of which were 
dismounted Cossacks and their horses 
Here and there in our front 
were small clumps of trees 


EARLY TEA. 


Beyond 
lay the valley of the Vid and Plevna, but 
before I could take in further details of our 
position, whiz! whiz! came two shells, 


and between them our artillery. 


bursting in front and rear of us. At least 
five had torn large furrows in the soil be- 
fore the general gave the order to dismount 
and to seek cover. The horses were led to 
a thicket on the reverse slope. I was to 
take my horse there, and dismounted with 
considerable alacrity, but when I attempt- 
ed to lead him he stood stock still. With 
starting eyes and ears cocked he seemed 
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to be listening to the music of the shells 
as the segments whistled round his head. 
Ah! what a wooden horse that animal 
looked at that moment. I tried to mount 
him, but then he swivelled round. Minus 
the spots, the horse reminded me of the 
‘««Gee Gee’’ of my boyhood. For the mo- 
ment I sincerely wished he had been one 
—one of those on wheels—I might have 
got him along somehow. 

The Turks seemed to have told off two 
guns on purpose to annoy us on that 
ridge. The shells appeared to blaze wher-, 
ever I turned ; the air was alive with the 
sharp blast of their report. I could see 
the faces of staff from their cover, grimly 
smiling at my dilemma. Forbes shouted : 
‘‘Leave your horse and come away.”’ I 
could never make out why I did not take 
his advice. But I stuck to my animal, set- 
ting my teeth with determination. I patted 
the pony’s neck, turned his tail to the fire, 
then softly rubbed his nose, tried to lead 
him, and to my surprise he slowly came 
away. On approaching one of the stacks 
on the village side I found two Cossacks 
anxiously watching my advent from the 
corn cover. Before I had fairly reached 


my destination one of the men rushed 


forward and embraced me, so great was 
his delight at my arriving safe and sound 
after my exciting experiences. 

By this time the guns began to cease 
their thunder and an ominous silence 
reigned. I left my horse in charge of one 
of the soldiers and stole back over the 
ridge, where I rejoined the staff. This is 
what I saw—lI jotted the details down at 
the time on the side of one of my note- 
books—before us opened a wide valley, 
skirted on the right by the Gravitza ridge, 
on the highest point of which stood a large 
redoubt. Below this ridge, and crossing 
the valley, were earthworks and redoubts 
crowning the waves of undulating coun- 
try stretching toward the town of Plevna, 
which was so soon to become famous. 
The red tiles of some of the houses and 
the metal-pointed minarets of its mosques 
were brightened with the sun, which was 
now quickly dispersing the overhanging 
mists, revealing the formidable works of 
the Moslems which we were preparing to 

ttack—which were only to be captured 
after 142 days of terrible fighting and after 
{0,000 Russian and 30,000 Turkish sol- 
diers had been slaughtered. 


ParT IV. 


Presently the noise of artillery ceased ; 
even Kriidener’s batteries, semicircling 
the great Gravitza, paused for a moment. 
From the direction of the town and over 
the Loftscha road, passing close under the 
earthworks on our left, a troop of scattered 
horse tore at hard gallop toward us, con- 
centrating as they advanced. Cheers from 
our men lying in the scrub went out to 
the wild-looking band as they passed up 
our slope and by the general, who was now 
returning the salute of their command- 
er. As the leader recovered his sword 
and galloped past, I saw that it was young 
General Skobeleff. With a troop of Cir- 
cassians he had just returned from his 
dare-devil exploit of making a reconnois- 
sance right into the very jaws of Plevna. 
Shot at from the windows of every house 
in the main street, he had run the gauntlet 
and had come back with but a few slight 
casualties. 

Our infantry now received the order to 
advance, and trudged from their cover 
down over the stubble fields. When half 
way between our ridge and the first line 
of Turkish trenches a little puff of smoke 
floated up from the field, followed by a 
sharp crack of a rifle. Thus was opened 
one of the most memorable battles of the 
century. In quick succession puffs of 
smoke shot up and a continual crackle of 
musketry went on as the Russians steadily 
advanced. But as yet there was no answer 
from the grim and silent trenches they 
were stealthily approaching. Suddenly 
short spurts of fire leaped up from the 
fringe of the Turkish works, which quick- 
ly frilled their trenches in one long flame, 
and the sharpreports of their rifles merged 
into a continuous roar. Now once more 
our artillery opened its thunder. Soon 
the valley became hazy with smoke ; only 
the bright flashes from the thousands of 
moving rifles told us how the advance 
was goingon. Presently out from the fog 
came limping men, some dropping by 
the way, others still struggling back. 
Here and there were little groups of men 
carrying maimed comrades. Up over our 
ridge came one of these groups, two sol- 
diers, carrying a comrade between them 
sadly hurt, lying in a blanket stretcher- 
wise across their rifles. ‘Here, quick! 
pass the word for the doctor.’’ The blood 
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from the soaked blanket was dripping, 
trailing the ground. The surgeons were at 
work in the little village behind the ridge, 
so the grewsome burden was borne down 
to the ambulance, making a grim red track 
which other bearers, now coming out of 
the field by hundreds with the victims of 
that day’s carnage, sadly followed. Wave 
after wave of Russians fed the struggling 
front, and, passing within the zone of the 
Turkish fire, sowed the field with little 
heaps of dead and dying. As nearer and 
nearer the Russians creep up to the 
works, they seem to form into small par- 
ties, and these, led by their officers with 
flashing swords, like hornets, hover 
around, uncertain where to set their 
sting. Soon a small number steal up to 
a corner of the redoubt, then, with loud 
shouts, quickly dash forward. The fore- 
most immediately bite the dust, but the 
remainder still madly advance. On these 
few men the whole field seemed to rally, 
and like a torrent surged up over the 
works, their bayonets sparkling in the 
sunlight for a moment, then carnage 
dulled their surface. 

The staff at this time were standing by 
me. Forbes, who was seated on a stone 
busily watching the fight and scribbling 


away in his pocketbook, said: « Villiers, 
we shall dine in Plevna tonight.’’ 

“Yes, certainly,’’ said my Russian-Pa- 
risian friend, who was standing near, «‘ we 


shall be in Plevna tonight. Look! mon 
cher Villiers, see how our fellows still work 
in those trenches. Weare very good with 
the bayonet, we Russians. Here, take my 
glass; you see much better,’’ and he 
handed me his binocular. It was one with 
convertible lenses—marine, field and opera. 
I happened to have turned it to the latter. 
My friend pointed out my mistake, and 
with a deep sigh continued : «Ah! how 
that incident of turning the glass to opera 
reminds me of ze last time I look through 
it."". Bang! exploded a Turkish shell a 
few yards off, coming from a fresh battery 
opening on our left. «It was atthe Grand 
Opera in Paris,’’ went on my chatty friend. 
‘*You may remember ze season of '76, 
the pretty premiére danseuse.’’ Crash! 
came another shell. Not in the least dis- 
concerted the Russian continued : « I mean 
the little woman with the black hair and 
retroussé nose.’’ A few yards in our rear 
a shower of mud was thrown up as a shell 
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buried itself in the heavy soil ; a clod o: 
earth struck my friend in the small of his 
back. He shook his fist at the enemy 
rubbed the place where he had been hit, 
and said: ‘«‘ Mon cher Villiers, these ca 
naille are such barbarians ; they have n 
sympathy—such is war.”’ 

The general at this time was scanning 
the field with his glass, a smile of satis- 
faction spreading over his face, for our 
guns were now advancing, and a battery 
had entered the captured redoubt and was 
playing on the retreating enemy. But 
soon after this event an unusual commo- 
tion was observed in the captured works, 
and an orderly cleared its parapet and rode 
up to the general. Schahofskoy seemed 
much disturbed at the soldier’s message. 
The orderly returned, but he had hardly 
gained the newly taken trenches when 
another horseman madly raced up from 
the redoubt, caring nought for dead or 
wounded. Before he dismounted the gen- 
eral was by his side. Schahofskoy frowned, 
spoke rapidly, then stamped his feet. I 
said to Forbes, who was still at work on 
his copy for the Daily News: « Look at 
the general; there’s something up, Forbes.”’ 

‘Oh! nonsense,’’ replied he, «it’s all 
right.”’ 

‘«‘There’s some serious news,’’ I con- 
tinued. ‘Just look !’’ 

From the captured redoubt the Russian 
batteries returned, the horses driven furi- 
ously over the parapets, down into the 
trenches, then, struggling up again, madly 
careered over the plain. 

‘« Hang it, Forbes, look at that!’’ 

Forbes jumped to his feet, caught my 
arm and said : «‘ By Jove, Villiers, you are 
right ; there’ssomething up. The day de. 
pended on that capture ; all our reserves 
have been sent into the field, and there 
they are.”’ 

Forbes was cut short in his exclama- 
tion, for now the Russian infantry clam- 
bered over the works, making for the open 
country. In another moment Turkish 
shells were bursting in the retreating 
groups. Up over the ridge of Rodishova 
came the Russian infantry, almost panic- 
stricken, a mere rabble, stopping at noth- 
ing, all hurrying away. The Turks had 
been reénforced and had recaptured their 
positions. Kriidener had long since given 
up the attack on the right, finding the 
Turks in Gravitza too strong for him, and 
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now the disaster befalling our corps made 
the defeat complete. The wounded had 
been collecting all day long in the little 
village we had passed through in the early 
morning. I said to Forbes: «I can do 
nothing here; I will go and look after 
those poor fellows ’’—pointing at the same 
time in the direction of the ambulance. 
As I rode down toward the village of 
Radishova a large number of infantry 
came rushing over the ridge, some throw- 
ing away their heavy coats and accoutre- 
ments, to impede their movements the less. 
A number of bandsmen were moving with 
this crowd, releasing themselves the while 
of their cumbersome instruments. A cast- 
away kettledrum stuck in the mud rim 
uppermost ; it looked so bright and odd 
lying in the pasty soil that my horse took 
especial notice of it and began to prance 
about, much more startled at this, to him, 
singular object than the hurry-scurry and 
din of battle round him. My horse’s ec- 


centric movements caused me to be caught 
up in the current of the retreat before I 
had gained the first cottage of Radishova, 
and I was tossed about as in a stormy sea, 
managing with the greatest difficulty to 
keep myself and my pony from being im- 


paled on the bayonets of the reckless sol- 
diers as they stumbled in the gloom of the 
evening over the deeply rutted fields. 

Night was falling fast, but still the 
flicker of the Turkish fire came nearer and 
nearer as the irregular Moslem hordes 
hurried on the heels of the retreat. The 
yells of the exultant Turk, the shrieks of 
the tortured wounded, came up from the 
valley. I was swept with this human tor- 
rent toward a thicket flanking the road to 
Poradim, and for a moment was able to 
move clear of the surging crowd. Hurry- 
ing through the wood was an officer fol- 
lowed by about forty men, all bloody and 
ragged. Some were leaning on their rifles, 
others had in sheer weariness thrown 
themselves on the ground. In a voice 
broken with pity and anger the officer said 
to me, ‘‘ Look, sir, look! These are all the 
men that remain out of one of the czar’s 
finest regiments and I am their only offi- 
cer. Can you tell me where to find the 
Poradim road?’’ 

I pointed to the blaze of bursting shells 
a few hundred yards in our immediate 
front. «There lies the road, evidently,’’ 
I replied. 

45 
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Our line of retreat was already ploughed 
by the enemy’s fire, and we were harassed 
in this way by them far into the night. 
I at last came up with an ambulance wag- 
on and a few country carts crowded with 
wounded ; others, having tried to scramble 
into the conveyances, had been beaten 
back and were now limping, clinging, to 
the wheels and tags of the carts. I found 
only fourteen able-bodied men with this 
contingent, and they were trying to save 
the groaning and whimpering occupants of 
the wagons by skirmishing within a decent 
radius to scare the over-bold Bashi Bazouks 
who were following us, slaying all the 
wounded that came in their way. Toward 
midnight the Turkish fire ceased; and 
these jackals of the Turkish army, glutted 
with blood of their helpless victims, at 
last slunk back to their lines and we 
moved along in peace till early dawn, 
when we discovered between us and the 
village of Bulgarini a party of Circassians. 
We sent out a reconnoitring party and 
prepared to die protecting our charge, 
when to our joy the scouts came galloping 
back, bringing in one of the party, who 
turned out to be of our own cavalry. Their 
uniforms were exactly like Turkish Cir- 
cassians, but for the distinguishing badge 
of a white cross worn on their Astrachan 
shakos, which in the mist of the early 
morning we were unable to distinguish. 
On arriving in the village we requisitioned 
all the straw from the barns and thatch of 
the houses, and placed our wounded on 
the litter, standing guard round them till 
the sun was up, when we found the safety 
of our position for a time was assured. I 
had foraged around for food and was able 
to procure a large cake of maize bread, 
some of which I ate, and the remainder I 
stuck on the pommel of my saddle. 

Seeing Schahofskoy and a few of his staff 
riding toward the village I rode up to my 
friend of the previous morning who re- 
marked so flippantly «‘that ze ball was 
about to open.’’ As I neared the party 
they all seemed terribly dejected, and I 
thought how much the sad group resem- 
bled Meissonier’s picture of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. I offered my friend 
with the eyeglass (which, by the bye, was 
still fixed in its accustomed place) the cake 
of maize. He sadly shook his head and 
said, ‘‘I have no appetite.’’ I then prof- 
fered it to other members of the staff. 
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They all answered, ‘* We cannot eat.”’ I 
now inquired if any had seen Forbes. 
«‘ Not since the previous night,’’ they re- 
plied. I became terribly anxious about 
him, for to all my inquiries the same omi- 
nous answer came—‘ Not since last 
night.’’ With a heavy heart I turned my 
little horse’s head toward the Danube, 
for I must now hurry off my budget of 
war sketches. 

Toward midday I came up with the 
head of the retreating army. Crashing and 
jamming over the little bridge spanning 
the river Osma, and crowding the valley 
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up to me said: ‘*Did you ever see any- 
thing like this? Osman Pasha is one big 
fool ; why not he come on? He would cut 
us up in one hour.’’ The famous though 
rather indolent pasha was sitting, no 
doubt, smoking his pipe, satisfied with 
his victory, and did not come down upon 
us, to the astonishment of many besides 
my surgeon friend; for Osman had a 
splendid opportunity at this moment of 
driving us into the Danube. The Russian 
forces eventually rallied and intrenched 
themselves. I kept on my journey to 
Sistova, arriving there late at night. I 


THE CZAR’S BIRTHDAY, BEFORE PLEVNA. 


beyond, and further filtering through the 
passes cutting the belt of hills running 
parallel to the Danube was the remnant of 
that force of 30,000 men that but a brief 
four-and-twenty hours previously had ad- 
vanced with such high hope and had 
fought so heroically for their country’s 


honor. My heart went out to them in 
sympathy for their misfortune, for Rus- 
sian soldiers are stolid, brave fellows, and 
I had witnessed their heroism, their en- 
durance and humiliation. 

In an utter state of confusion were am- 
bulances, baggage wagons, artillery and 
men of all arms. A surgeon who knew 
me struggled out of the crush and riding 


gave my poor fagged-out horse three ra- 
tions of grain, and I soon fell asleep on 
the flags of the courtyard of the inn. —for I 
could get no shelter—to the sound of my 
horse crunching his corn, as he stood 
near me, his bridle secured to my wrist. 
Once or twice I was awakened bya gentle 
tug at my arm, and the sound of the corn 
munching still went on. Poor brute! he 
would not risk lying down, for he seemed 
to know there was further hard work for 
him in the morning. At dawn I gave him 
a drink of water down by the river and we 
crossed the bridge to Simnitza, thence to 
Giurgevo to catch the evening train for 
Bucharest. There was nothing to disturb 
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our equanimity en route till we came 
within a mile of Giurgevo. I was skirt- 
ing the bank of the river. On my left, 
inland, was a wide and deep ditch, one 
side of the trench being in dense shadow, 
cast by the low light of the setting sun. 
The dark gap appeared weird and un- 
canny to my horse, the animal becom- 
ing excessively restive, snorting and 
shying at the quaint shadows. It was 
the custom of the Turks in Rustchuk, 
on the opposite shore, about this time 
in the afternoon to open fire on the 
Bucharest train being made up in the 
Giurgevo station. Out of pure deviltry 
the Moslems brought one of their guns to 
bear on the solitary rider struggling with 
his horse along the river side, apparently 
trying to catch the train, my polite Turk- 
ish friends evidently not recognizing at 
that moment and at that distance the dis- 
tinguished visitor they had treated with 
so much courtesy a few months back, 
when my Levantine dragoman took me up 
to see their fort. However, their shots 
were badly aimed ; though they burst on 
the road and in the ditch, they only cured 
my horse of shying. Seeing at once the 
old, old situation, the animal bolted the 


rest of the way, bringing me on time at 
the station, where I left the brute in 
charge of a Cossack. 

At about nine o’clock I arrived in Bu- 


charest, the little Paris of the East. Un- 
washed for three days, plastered with 
impalpable dust, the uppers of my long 
boots almost worn through my riding 
breeches, stiffin every bone from recent 
exposure and continued riding in the 
same saddle, I staggered out of my caléche 
into the pretty little garden of Brofft’s 
hotel. As I dragged myself wearily over 
the gravel, to my delight and great sur- 
prise I discovered my lost friend Forbes ; 
by his side was W. Beatty Kingston of 
the Daily Telegraph and the English 
consul, sitting dining at a table under 
the trees. On slowly approaching the 
little party Forbes turned round and 
uttered a short exclamation of surprise, 
and then, with the others, stared at me 
with a peculiar look which I shall never 
forget. I was suddenly arrested by this 
curious expression on their faces, and 
stood transfixed. Forbes, still with his 
eyes dilated, fixed on me, rose from the 
table and walked with an incredulous 
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gait toward me. When he came within 
a yard he suddenly gave a shout of satis- 
faction and grasped me by the shoulder, 
shaking me all the while. Then the 
other men came forward and clutched at 
me. Not quite understanding this novel 
proceeding on the part of Forbes and my 
friends, I quietly said, ‘For goodness 
sake give me something to eat and drink ; 
I am starving.’’ Forbes shook me all the 
more at this remark, saying: ‘ That’s 
Villiers for certain, and alive too. You 
ungrateful youngster, here have we been 
mourning you as killed at Plevna, and 
now, overjoyed at finding that you are not 
an apparition, the only return you make 
for all this anxiety on our part is to 
immediately question our hospitality by 
asking for something to eat and drink. 
Pass the wine. By Jove! he does look 
rather faint.’’ I certainly felt in that 
condition. I was so dead beat that when 
I got to my room that night I fell on the 
bed without undressing. Toward noon 
next day I found myself awake, between 
the sheets, in my robe de nuit. How I 
was undressed and tucked up on that oc- 
casion remains a mystery to me. I was 
totally oblivious to any kind offices till 
the waiter came in with my coffee. 
Forbes, I found, had on that unfortunate 
night at Plevna given me up for lost, as 
all the wounded in Radishova had been 
massacred by Bashi Bazouks a short time 
after I had left him for the purpose of 
looking after the ambulance. I always 
ascribe my safety on that occasion to the 
regimental drum sticking in the mud. 
Colonel Wellesley, our military attaché, 
who had left for England, kindly acceded 
to a request from Forbes to break the 
news of my death to my mother. This 
unpleasant duty he found unnecessary be- 
fore he reached London, as a wire notified 
the fact of my safety to him at Strasburg. 
Twiceduring my career havel been given 
up as ‘‘ gone over to the majority.’”’ Inthe 
advance of Hicks Pasha’s army against 
El-Obeid, in the western Soudan, when 
that force met with such disaster at the 
hands of the Mahdi and his followers, I 
was walking down Fleet street, London, 
with a cousin, when we were greatly 
amused and astonished by noticing several 
posters of the evening papers notifying 
my death in the Soudan. Presently a 
friend of my cousin’s came up and, ad- 
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dressing him, said : «« My dear fellow, this 
is sad news about your poor cousin.’’ 

«« What's that ?’’ said he. 

‘‘ Why, his death in the Soudan.”’ 

‘That's all nonsense,’’ replied my 
relative. ‘‘This is Frederic Villiers hy 
your side ; allow me to introduce you.”’ 

His friend stared at him with disgust 
and astonishment. «It’s all very well, 
Pask,’’ said he ; ‘«I know you can't resist 
a joke, but this sort of thing is really too 
bad. ‘Yourspoor cousin lying on the des- 
ert there, dead, and you cruelly joking.”’ 

‘‘«Pask is right,’’ I replied; ‘‘have no 
fear; Iam the man; and 1 am more and 
more satisfied at the fact every moment.”’ 

He looked at both of us, and seeing how 
serious we were, ‘‘ By Jove,’’ said he, «I 
must hurry back to the Savage club ; 
there’s a colleague of yours with his back 
to the fire holding forth to the members 
about the campaigns he had seen with 
you.”’ 

‘‘Hold hard,”’ said I, ‘is he saying 
nice things about me?’’ 

«Yes, of course,’’ replied our friend. 

««Then,’”’ I continued, taking him by the 
arm, ‘‘ leave my colleague to his pleasant 
thoughts of me, while we pledge our 


newly made acquaintance in a glass of 
wine.”’ 

I don’t think my colleague of the Savage 
has ever forgiven me for knocking all the 
sentiment out of his funeral oration by 


my persisting in being alive. When he 
and I meet we only lift hats now. 
Archibald Forbes related the story of 
my disappearance at Plevna in the Saint 
Nicholas magazine, entitled, «« Where was 
Villiers?’’ Plevna was a bone of conten- 
tion for a long time during that war. I 
was back again when the grand assault 
was made on its works by the Russians on 
the Czar Alexander’s birthday. The em- 
peror, the grand dukes and King Charles 
of Roumania were present. From a plat- 
form erected on one of the heights they 
drank success to the troops, in cham- 
pagne, as they tramped down into the 
valley of death. I remember this incident 
well, for I was just below the grand stand 
sketching the scene, and thinking that 
champagne was a good thing on so chilly 
a morning, but consoling myself with 
the fact that the gourd with the red cross 
painted on it tied to my saddle contained 
refreshment almost equally stimulating, 
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when a Turkish shell came moaning along 
the ground, cutting a hayrick in halves, 
taking a leg off a Cossack’s horse, and then 
bursting in the soft soil a few yards from 
the imperial party. My horse, as usual, 
seemed to take the advent of the projectile 
as a personal attention on the part of the 
Turks, and galloped sadly away. The 
brute was hunted down by a soldier and 
brought back to me, but the saddle was 
minus the bottle with the red cross. | 
was thus unable to drink «‘many happy 
returns of the day ’’ to the czar that morn- 
ing. Probably the emperor never spent a 
more dismal birthday than on that occa- 
sion, watching the flower of the Russian 
guard swept down by that unceasing 
leaden hail from the Turkish trenches. 

The Russians eventually gave up the 
alweys questionable tactics of assaulting 
Turkish redoubts, and quietly began— 
what they ought to have done from the 
beginning—investing them. To do this 
successfully at Plevna it was found nec- 
essary to hold the Turkish position at 
Loftscha, a town nestling in the foothills 
of the Balkans, commanding the Plevna 
road, and cutting off communication 
through the mountains. I had been sit- 
ting one morning in the veranda of a 
mud hut, watching my colleague of the 
New York Herald, T. P. Jackson, now one 
of the editors of the World, who was 
dreamily humming an operatic air as he 
translated Wagner’s opera of the Flying 
Dutchman into English; for there was 
nothing for the moment to do in a jour- 
nalistic way, though the investing bat- 
teries of the Russians at Plevna were 
still hard at work. The incessant noise 
seemed to inspire Jackson with Wagner- 
ite enthusiasm as he puffed vigorously at 
his cigar and worked away at his copy. 
Soon the guns round Plevna gradually 
ceased and a distant booming commenced 
in the direction of the Balkans. 

‘« By Jove! listen,’’ whispered Jackson. 
«« That’s exactly like some of the Dutch- 
man’s music—‘a distant storm brewing.’ 
Hark ! there goes the rumble again.” 

«« Yes,”’ I replied, «« I should think very 
much like Wagner. To me his music is 
always brewing or bursting. Cannon and 
thunderbolt seem to play a great part in 
his works. I wonder if he was ever a war 
correspondent ?”’ 

‘« War correspondent ? Nonsense,’’ cried 
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Jackson. ‘‘ You don’t understand him, 
Villiers, and when you don’t under——’’ 

‘Look !’’ cried I, cutting my friend’s 
reflections rather short, ‘‘there’s a stir 
on the Balkan road ;’’ and right away over 
the gently undulating country a haze of 
dust and smoke hung lazily. We soon 
had our cart horsed, for our saddle animals 
were sick, and we jogged along in our 
sort of hencoop—minus the top bars—ve- 
hicle on wheels, in the direction of the 
commotion. We halted at the first village 
en route to give our horses water and to 
ascertain what was going on, but we could 
find out little from the frightened peas- 
antry. Presently a few Cossacks rode in 
and told us that the road was cut by the 
enemy. 

The noise of cannon became louder and 
louder. We were now considerably excited, 
and thought perhaps by this time the road 
might be open, so we agreed to advance 
on foot. We had gone about a mile when 
we saw a troop of horse coming in our di- 
rection, and soon recognized some of our 
own cavalry. We now boldly advanced 
toward the party. On seeing us an offi- 
cer riding in their front hurried forward— 
it was Skobeleff. With a bright smile on 
his face he shouted: « Villiers, Villiers,’’ 
and then waved his arm in the air, ««I hold 
the key of Plevna.”’ 

‘‘ What’s that, general ?”’ I cried. 

‘«« We have just taken Loftscha,”’ replied 
Skobeleff. 

From that moment Plevna’s days were 
numbered. When next I met the general 
he had been given the command of a divis- 
ion, and was in Bucharest at the time. I 
suggested to him that he ought to com- 
memorate his new command by having 
his portrait taken. In a few days I met 
him again, when he presented me with his 
photo, telling me: ‘«I have had this taken 
specially for you.”’ 

While in Bucharest I fell sick with fe- 
ver. Forbes had just then been invalided 
home, and I followed shortly afterward, 
arriving in London in a very weak condi- 
tion. The directors of the Graphic ten- 
dered me a vote of thanks at one of their 
board meetings for my services to their 
paper. In less than three weeks I felt 
strong enough to return to the scene of 
hostilities, and once more Forbes and I 
were on the warpath together. 

When I again arrived on the banks of 
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the Danube winter had set in with excep- 
tional rigor. The river was packing with 
ice and for days was unnavigable. Forbes 


was shortly commissioned to be present at 
the return of the Czar Alexander to Saint 
Petersburg, for Plevna was now fallen and 
the emperor had returned to his capital to 
receive the congratulations of his subjects. 


PART V. 


During my stay by the river, waiting 
for the ice to pack, I arrarfged to join W. 
M. Grant of the United States service 
and Captain Helbert, who were the corre- 
spondents for the London Times, on their 
journey to Skobeleff’s command, now act- 
ing in the Maritza valley. The massing 
of the ice on the river created an incessant 
roar which could be heard for miles inland. 
One morning about an hour before dawn 
I awoke quite suddenly, and became aware 
of a deep stillness, an appalling silerice, 
much like the quietude which follows the 
sudden cessation of artillery fire. « By 
Jove !’’ Ithought, «‘ the Danube’s frozen.”’ 
I aroused Grant and told him of the wel- 
come news. We resolved to cross the 
river that morning, leaving our wagons 
to follow later, when the safety of the ice 
would be tested. It was a rough jour- 
ney. We cut our way in many places and 
climbed over several ragged bergs. Grant, 
Captain Helbert and I were the pioneers 
across the Danube, our movements being 
watched with considerable interest from 
either shore. Arriving at Sistova we 
found great misery from want of food. 
Horses and oxen were lying dead and 
dying about the streets from sheer star- 
vation. What scanty edibles we could 
find in the hostelries of the place cost us 
dear—ten to fifteen francs for a plate of 
soup and meat with a little black bread 
was the ordinary charge, but wines and 
liquors were to be had at reduced prices ; 
for stores of these luxuries had greatly ac- 
cumulated, owing to want of transport to 
take them into the interior, through the 
mortality of the baggage animals. The 
following day provisions of all kinds were 
sleighed across the river and Sistova began 
rapidly to assume its normal aspect of a 
thriving sutlers’ headquarters. The whole 
country was under snow, and the journey 
was dreary and uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme. If we had depended on what we 
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could find en route we should have starved. 
My colleagues, who were old campaigners, 
had provided quite a caravan of stores, and 
we presented a formidable cortége with our 
three wagons and retinue of servants. 

We halted the third day at Cabrova, in 
the foothills of the Balkans, where we re- 
adjusted our gear. Early one morning we 
commenced to ascend the Shipka pass. 
The famous Fort Saint Nicholas was one 
mass of frozen ice and snow, and on the 
other side, toward the valley, we came 
across two wagon drivers lying in the 
toadway frozen dead. There had been a 
halt of a munition column during the 
night, and these poor fellows were the vic- 
tims of that night's cold. How different 
was this place in its snowy shroud from 
the time when bright verdure crowned 
the surrounding heights, in the hot sum- 
mer days when the Turks and Russians 
struggled heroically for the famous pass ; 
when Radetsky saved the honor of Russia 
by bringing up his infantry mounted on 
Cossack horses ; when Forbes and I hada 
quarrel and parted, pelting each other with 
sardine boxes and biscuits till we were out 
of sight of each other. Our party arrived 
at the other side of the Balkans at sunset, 


and our tents were pitched behind the wall 
of a ruined house. Our servants kept upa 
blazing fire near to temper the rigor of the 
freezing wind, which kept us awake nearly 


all night. At daybreak we moved across 
country to Kasanlik. Everywhere signs 
of the cruel ravages of war were to be met 
with, and perhaps for the first time the 
full misery and suffering of the after cam- 
paigning broke upon me. The Turks in 
their retreat had wantonly destroyed every- 
thing. Wrecked homesteads and frozen 
carcasses of oxen, horses, pigs and even 
dogs, all with their throats cut, strewed 
theroute. Here and there my horse would 
tremble and start aside at some weird ob- 
ject, and I could trace at my feet the lin- 
eaments of a wretched woman, man or 
child, thawing out from the frozen stretch- 
es of mud as the morning sun gained in 
power. Passing through the vicinity of 
Kasanlik—the great rose garden of the 
world—we found acres of its precious trees 
uprooted, gone to feed the camp fires of 
the contending armies. From this point 
to Eski Saghra the country was studded 
with dead bodies—mostly soldiers—evi- 
dently fallen in a precipitate retreat, skir- 
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mishing with the Russian advance guard 

Tomorrow will bring us up with Skobe 

leff, we thought. We arrived on the out 

skirts of Eski Saghra at nightfall and 
found comparative shelter for the tim 
in a large, deserted inn. The window 
frames, doors and every piece of wood 
available in the place had been used for 
fuel, with the exception of one or two 
beams which had supported the balcony. 
Our men secured these and built a fire in 
a room on the upper story. We hung our 
waterproof sheets over the window gaps 
to keep out the wind, blocked the doorway 
with our stores and slept the sleep of the 
truly weary, for it was the first time we 
had been under a roof for many days ; and 
tenting in a temperature below zero is not 
conducive to refreshing slumber. When 
we arose the next morning we found the 
place we had been so peacefully sleeping 
in had been the scene of terrible carnage. 
The walls were like those of shambles ; 
the imprint of bloody hands showed where 
a terrible scuffle had taken place; from 
the fire of a party advancing up the 
stairway bullets had brought down huge 
patches of plaster from the ceiling. A 
few Turks must have made a bold stand 
in this little room, or, perhaps more likely, 
some wretched Bulgarian refugees had met 
their fate at the hands of their ruthless 
persecutors. This supposition was much 
strengthened when on leaving the dismal 
place we skirted the town to join the road 
leading to Harmanly. From behind the 
walls of a ruined house on the outskirts of 
the place two Bulgarians, in European at- 
tire, accosted us. 

«‘Gentlemen,’’ said one, speaking in 
very good English, ‘‘ you are correspond- 
ents for English newspapers. Why do 
you leave our town before you have seen 
what ruin these Turks have accom- 
plished ?”’ 

«« We are in search of Skobeleff’s army,”’ 
we replied, «‘ and can’t waste time to visit 
wrecked houses.”’ 

One of the Bulgarians almost cried with 
vexation. ‘ For the love of God and jus- 
tice, come !’’ and he seized my bridle. 

«« Well,” said I, «shall we go?” and I 
turned to my two companions. ‘It will 
gratify these poor fellows and will cost us 
but a few minutes.”” We slowly followed 
our Bulgarian guides, leaving our bag- 
gage to proceed. On entering the village 
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we found a few dogs snarling over some- 
thing in the middle of the road—it was 
the backbone of a human being. A few 
paces farther lay the head of a young girl 
in a rut in the mud, her plaited hair, tied 
up in gay-colored bows, trailed along the 
furrow. Our guide led us up to a well 
near by; on looking down it, headless 
bodies choked its depths. The majority 
of the houses were bashed down into their 
foundations and the arms and legs of the 
slaughtered inmates stuck out of the 
débris. 

« Look,’’ cried our guides; ‘‘ are you 
satisfied? Please tell the civilized world 
what you have seen. Three days ago we 
returned from Europe to our native town. 
Our homes are in ruins and our people 
are dead, cruelly butchered by Sulieman 
Pasha’s soldiers. Pass through the town 
—every house is razed to the ground and 
there is not a living soul in the place but 
ourselves. Come—here’s another well,’’ 
pointed our guides—but we had seen 
quite enough. Never shall I forget the 
desolation of that place, the wanton de- 
struction and exquisite cruelty of those 
fanatical fiends of Sulieman Pasha. 

The next day we came up with the rear 
of Skobeleff’s army and struck the line of 
rail at Harmanly. Here I left my com- 
panions and hurried on to Adrianople, 
just in time to discover that the city of 
Sultan Selim the Magnificent had fallen 
into the hands of the Russians after a 
short resistance. I received a great shock 
when I discovered that the grand old pal- 
ace in the citadel was a smoking ruin. 
The beautiful harem, composed of Broussa 
tiles, in blue, green 
and gold, which I ad- 
mired so much when 
passing through the 
town the year be- 
fore, had accidental- 
ly been destroyed. 

The Turks, before 
leaving the citadel, 
had collected the 
large stores of rifles 
and ammunition in 
the centre of the 
courtyard and set 
fire to the pile. It 
was a larger confla- 
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palace caught fire and in a few hours the 
building was a mass of smouldering débris. 
I engaged a few men to fish out what 
tiles still retained their design and color, 
but was rewarded after several hours’ labor 
with only one whole tile. 

With the fall of Adrianople the war 
was practically over. To do justice to the 
military genius of Baker Pasha, the gen- 
eral covering the retreating Turks, Sko- 
beleff said to me, ‘‘ We felt that there was 
someone other than a Turk in command 
confronting us, directly we advanced up 
the valley. They say it is your Baker 
Pasha. Well, I should like to meet that 
man and shake him by the hand.”’ 

After the declaration of peace on the 
plains of San Stephano, the Russian offi- 
cers would occasionally come into Con- 
stantinople. The English and American 
correspondents arranged a meeting be- 
tween Skobeleffand Baker. A dinner was 
given by them in the Club Commercial et 
Maritime in the Grande Rue de.Pera. I 
shall never forget that event. The cor- 
respondents with the Turks were the first 
on the field, with their famous warrior 
Baker. We with the Russians waited for 
Skobeleff and ushered him into the room. 
The two generals sprung toward each 
other with mutual admiration and heart- 
ily shook hands. These two men, whose 
heroic exploits had for months attracted 
the attention of the whole civilized world, 
quietly linked their arms and walked up 
and down the room, chatting over their 
past experiences. As I looked at Baker in 
his smart general’s uniform, his face sun- 
burnt and bright with the satisfaction of 





gration than was 
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the moment, I could hardly recognize the 
disappointed, dejected applicant for the 
Turkish gendarmerie command I used to 
lunch opposite to in that very room only 
a few months before. 

It was shortly after this meeting that we 
correspondents suffered the loss of a dear 
friend and colleague in the death of Mac- 
gahan. Skobeleff had invited Macgahan 

- and me to stay a few days with him in 
camp at Tchekmedjeh, the Russian position 
overlooking Constantinople. Macgahan 
had been nursing Captain F. V. Green, 
the United States attaché to the Russian 
headquarters. Green had been lying sick 
in Consul Schuyler’s house, of typhoid 
fever, and was just regaining health. Mac- 
gahan would come into the club of nights 
and sit by my side, watching me eat my din- 
ner. Heseemed to have but little appetite 
himself, and was only encouraged to eat 
when the strawberries came to table; he 
would then quietly requisition from my 
plate any bonne bouche I might have re- 
served to gratify my palateat a later period. 

The night before we were to visit Skobe- 
leff Macgahan said that he felt unusually 
seedy, and retired early. The next morn- 
ing he sent word to say ‘that he hada 
bad headache and would come on later.”’ 
I was to keep the appointment with the 
general and inform him that my colleague 
was coming. I found Skobeleff encamped 
on a pleasant height overlooking the city 
of the sultans; outside his tent was a 
leafy bower under which we dined. The 
general’s tent was plainly furnished—a 
trestle bed and roughly made table by its 
side, on which I noticed was Schuyler’s 
Turkestan, and a book on the American 
war, of which Skobeleff seemed to know 
every detail, a French novel and a few 
maps. Sheridan was the Russian gen- 
eral’s greatest hero and his exploits he 
was always fond of talking about. Skobe- 
leff was a great actor and full of dodges to 
gain the sympathy and admiration of his 
men. One night, just before we were sit- 
ting down to dinner, an orderly appeared 
and spoke a few words to Skobeleff. 

‘‘ Villiers,’? said the general, « would 
you like to come with me?’’ 

« Yes,’’ I replied. 

«Then bring your spoon,"’ said he ; we 
both seized our spoons and walked out of 
the dining bower toward the tents of the 
men. 
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Drawn up a little distance from the first 
line was a company of cooks holding out 
canteens full of steaming soup. Skobeleff 
turned to me and said, « Villiers, act as I 
do.’’ He then commenced dipping his 
spoon in each pannikin and tasted the con- 
tents. ‘‘ This is not strong enough,’’ he 
would say ; or ‘‘ Now, that’s good ;’’ and 
so we went on right down the line. This 
was always a periodical move on the gen- 
eral’s part and it endeared him to his men; 
for they would say, «Ah! the general 
looks after us like a real father ; he tastes 
our food to see that the rations are good.”’ 

Skobeleff would, after an action, ascer- 
tain from his non-commissioned officers 
the men who had distinguished themselves 
during the fight. He would, after the 
roll-call, ride down the ranks and beckon 
to the marked men, order them forward, 
and tell them what he had seen them do 
for the honor of their country. The sol- 
diers would pass the word : «* See how the 
general watches us ; he is a veritable lit- 
tle father to us.’’ The second day of my 
arrival in camp a grand banquet was given 
to General Todleben, who came to visit 
Skobeleff’s command. I was invited to 
the feast. Many toasts were drunk and 
Russian liberality with alcohol ran high. 
When the famous German stepped into 
his barouche to leave the camp bouquets 
were placed in the carriage lamps, the 
Russian generals forced bouquets into his 
hands and on to his lap, and as he drove 
away he was pelted with roses. Skobe- 
leff walked up to me and said: ‘ Now, 
doesn’t he look like an old woman smoth- 
ered in flowers? Ah! he will be the last 
German in our army. But look here; 
what do you think of this?’’ said he, 
twisting between his fingers a large blue 
enamel decoration hung round his neck 
(which I had never noticed there before). 

«Very pretty,’’ I replied. 

‘Do you know,”’ continued Skobeleff, 
‘this is the only order of any kind I have 
received during this campaign, and it is 
given me by the Emperor of Germany.” 
He laughed again as he pointed to the re- 
tiring carriage of Todleben, and said, « It 
looks like a bouquet: on wheels !’’ and 
turning on his heel walked away. , I found 
out that evening at dinner that decorations 
had been given by Todleben on behalf of * 
the German emperor to the four most dis- 
tinguished generals in the Russian army 
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—Irremitinsky, Skobeleff, Radetsky and 
Gourko. It was an international decora- 
tion called the «Order of Merit.’? The 
conversation that night turned on the fana- 
ticism of the Turk, and that religion was a 
good motive to imbue soldiers with an 
heroic spirit during war. I pointed out 
to the general that his own troops had al- 
most the same fanaticism regarding the 
«« Orthodox Church and their great White 
Czar.”’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ said Skobeleff, ««I think you’re 
right; and you,’’ continued he, address- 
ing a French guest, «‘ have also something 
which inspires your troops.” 

‘«Qui,’’ replied the Frenchman, «c'est 
la gloire.’’ 

Skobeleff laughed, and turning to me 
said: ‘* You English I don’t believe have 
any religion to fight for.’’ 

«Oh, yes, I think so,’’ I remarked; 
‘perhaps the most fascinating of all.”’ 

«“Ha!’’ exclaimed both French and 


Russian in great surprise, ‘‘ what’s that ?’’ 
‘Tt is British interests,’’ I replied. 
«By Jove! you are right,’’ laughed 

Skobeleff ; «and do you know, I love and 

respect you British so much that I would 

like to meet you red-coat fellows and try 


your strength.’ 

Next morning a message from Constan- 
tinople informed us that Macgahan was 
dangerously ill and likely to die. The 
general was much agitated at the news, 
and asked me to return to Constantinople 
and inform my colleague ‘‘ that he would 
be with him later in the day.’’ The gen- 
eral insisted that I should ride his own 
famous white charger, as my horse was 
lame. I took a short cut across country, 
arriving in Constantinople at midday, just 
as Macgahan had passed away. Skobeleff 
arrived by the San Stephano train in the 
evening. Our friend had died of the pre- 
vailing disease, black typhus, and a special 
guard stood at the door of the sickroom 
to prevent visitors from entering and 
spreading thecontagion. Skobeleff forced 
his way past these attendants and stand- 
ing by the side of the body gave vent to his 
grief. The general had known Macgahan 
since his first campaign in Central Asia, 
ind learned to love him for his sweetness 
of disposition, his energy and great pluck 
in the face of the enemy. The following 
day poor Macgahan was taken to the Cath- 
olic cemetery outside Pera. His brother 
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correspondents were the pallbearers and 
the coffin was followed by representatives 
from all the European embassies. When 
the sad procession arrived at the cemetery 
there was some misunderstanding about 
the interment—the grave was not yet 
dug—so the corpse was placed in the 
mortuary and the mourners returned to 
town. Skobeleff arranged to go up to the 
cemetery early next morning with Dobson, 
correspondent for the London Times, Pears 
of the Daily News and myself. In the 
gray of the dawn we saw poor Macgahan 
buried. Skobeleff was broken down with 
grief and sobbed like a child. We had 
some difficulty in getting him away from 
the grave and then his face was so swollen 
with crying that we put him into a car- 
riage, drove him to the club and kept him 
there till he was once more presentable to 
his fellows. 

I remember Macgahan telling me a 
story regarding the soft part of the gen- 
eral’s nature. It was when Skobeleff at- 
tacked the Green mountains at Plevna. 
On that occasion he lost over 5000 men in 
the assault and holding the two redoubts. 
The first position taken he found unten- 
able owing to the rear face being curtain- 
less, the ground being too rocky to throw 
up an earthwork. Skobeleff, without 
hesitating a moment, had the dead and 
wounded piled up to span the breach. 
From this ghastly breastwork he was ena- 
bled to attack and capture the second work, 
which he held for four-and-twenty hours ; 
but no reénforcements arriving Skobeleff 
was compelled to rétire, leaving half his 
detachment and nearly all his officers dead 
on the field. Macgahan met him coming 
out of the fray in a fearful state of excite- 
ment. His uniform was covered with 
mud and filth, his sword broken, his cross 
of Saint George twisted round on his 
shoulder, his face black with powder and 
smoke, his eyes haggard and bloodshot. 
When he reached his tent he completely 
broke down, and cried and sobbed bitterly 
over the terrible waste of life. In a voice 
hoarse with emotion he said: ‘‘I have no 
officers left. They sent me no reénforce- 
ments. I have lost 5000 men over this 
affair, at least, and three guns.”’ 

«« Who is to blame?’’ asked Macgahan. 

«(I blame nobody,’’ hereplied; ‘it is 
the will of God.’’ 

A short time after Macgahan’s death I 
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became seedy and resolved to clear out of 
the place, for typhus and smallpox were 
rampant. The funeral dirge was heard 
throughout the city from sunrise to sun- 
set, and the mosques of Stamboul, with 
their crowds of starving refugees, were 
like huge, festering sores contaminating 
the whole city with their atmosphere. 
When the sun was low and the air grew 
chill, the death boats, with their cargo of 
dead collected from the mosques, would 
sail silently across the Hellespont to the 
old burial ground of Scutari, where, in 
huge trenches, unwashed and unshriven, 
the innocent victims of this cruel war were 
placed to rest. Of the fifty-eight corre- 


spondents who started with the 
Russians on this campaign, only ie 
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his tent. It had been raining. Th 
heavy clouds threw up the bright tan of 
his face and the golden tintof his rugged 
beard. His cap was off, as if he had come 
out of his tent to cool his head, which 
was as close shaven as a Mussulman’s 
His large eyes seemed to dance with mer 
riment as he said: «Villiers, you are 
more a cosmopolite than a Britisher. If 
there’s a row between us and England 
come with me.”’ 

It struck me that the idea was at least 
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four were in at the death. Three of these 
were Americans, poor Macgahan, William 
Maxwell Grant, and the now famous paint- 
er, F. D. Millet. Grant succumbed to dis- 
ease engendered by the hardships of that 
campaign. He lies buried in the little 
cemetery outside Belgrade. 

I left Constantinople for Syria, arriving 
just in time for the Easter ceremonies in 
Jerusalem, which I illustrated for my 
journal. Returning later to Stamboul I 
saw the Russian army’s departure from 
Turkey. The Berlin treaty had been 
signed and the Russo-Turkish question 
was settled fora time. On bidding fare- 
well tomy good friend, General Skobeleff, 
Ishall ever remember the last grasp of his 
hand. He stood out in bold relief against 
the gray sky on the little knoll outside 


novel, and I replied: ‘‘ But supposing, 
my dear general, you meet with disaster, 
which is probable, for we Britishers are 
supposed never to know when we are 
beaten ?’’ 

‘«« Well,’’ replied Skobeleff, «« come along 
and chance it. I will guarantee to treat 
you right well anyhow. I shall expect to 
see you turn up. Wewill not say good- 
by but au revoir.’”” As he said this he 
turned to an aide-de-camp who was ap- 
proaching. I noticed how youthful this 
A. D. C. was, and I remember the general 
telling me that he would never have offi- 
cers for that purpose over two-and-twenty. 
‘*Young men,’’ he would say, ‘did not 
know the value of life and were ready to 
throw away the precious gift at any mc- 
ment in the cause of love or war.”’ 
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From Constantinople I went to Malta 
to be present at the review of the lately 
arrived Indian contingent by the Duke of 
Cambridge. The advent of this Indian 
contingent in Europe I cannot help think- 
ing brought on the Afghan war. How 
quickly Russia checkmated this unwise 
and futile move on our part! For in the 
event of coming to blows with Russia, 
though brave and soldierlike as our In- 
dian regiments are, it is doubtful whether 
natives of India would stand a week of 
Balkan peninsular climate in early spring, 
autumn or winter. Directly the first 
move of Indian troops was made to Bom- 
bay, Russia sent, ostensibly, a pacific 
mission to Cabul. This mission, arriv- 
ing in the Afghan capital, caused much 
perturbation in the breasts of the official 
circles in India. Ameer Shere Ali Khan 
was requested to allow a British mission 
to come to Cabul to see what the Russians 
were up to, but the Ameer refused tomake 
his Russian guests uncomfortable by the 
advent of British officers, and told us ‘« to 
wait awhile ; that he did not want us just 
now.’ This refusal of Shere Ali Khan 
was taken as an insult to his friendly 
neighbor. ‘The result was, we forced our 
way through the passes, spent millions of 
treasure, made the defiles slippery with 
English and native blood, and let loose 
that grim Nemesis of Indian warfare, 
cholera, which raged throughout the land. 
In this war I shared the vicissitudes of 
the campaign with a native regiment. 

On my road to join the Indian army I 
became acquainted with post wagon or 
dak gharry travelling. One lounged in 
a square vehicle on four wheels, with a 
well in the centre which formed a recess 
for the legs during the day, and a ward- 
robe later, when trapped in to make a 
level floor for the bedding at night. The 
motive power of this vehicle was that of 
the horse. I had met with horses in the 
Balkan peninsula rather difficult to im- 
press with the primary function of get- 
ting along—that is, ‘«the start ;’’ but in 
India they are even more indifferent to 
this necessity. To start the horses of our 
post wagon natives were compelled to 
place a rope round one of the fore legs of 
each horse and give a series of sharp jerks 
at the line, while the driver belabored the 
poor brutes over the head with his whip ; 
another native pulled hard at the bridles, 
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and I assisted with sharp tootles on 
the post horn to the accompaniment of 
pariahs, howling and barking. It is 
necessary sometimes for all the inhabi- 
tants of a village to push up behind. 
When once the horses are started—which, 
if lucky, the driver succeeds. in doing 
within the half-hour—the animals are kept 
going without once halting till the next 
post stage is reached. If they once stop 
between goals I have been told that «it is 
sometimes necessary to build fires under 
their bellies before they feel inclined to 
move further.”’ 

Arriving at Peshawar I found Forbes, who 
had just returned from Sir Sam Brown’s 
column in the Khyber. My colleague was 
en route to Burmah, as the campaign in 
Afghanistan had not developed sufficient- 
ly to warrant him staying. I met him 
only to say ‘‘ Good-by,’’ for he never re- 
turned, but went on from Burmah to Zulu- 
land, where he distinguished himself in 
making that famous ride through the Zulu 
lines with despatches. 

The fighting in Afghanistan was very 
desultory and unsatisfactory ; quite a new 
phase of campaigning to mein comparison 
to that which I had just witnessed in Eu- 
rope. The most distinguished officer in 
this war was Sir Louis Cavagnari. We 
became very good friends, and after peace 
was signed he gave me the pens the treaty 
was signed with, which are now hanging 
up in my studio in London. A witty 
Frenchman, looking at the trophies the 
other day, said: ‘Ah! and this is all that 
remains of the treaty of Gundamuck.’’ He 
was right ; forit was treacherously broken 
by the massacre of Sir Louis and his fol- 
lowers soon after their arrival in the Af- 
ghan capital. 

I had applied to the Viceroy of India to 
go with this mission to Cabul and was re- 
fused. Telegraphing to my paper for in- 
structions I was requested to go to Aus- 
tralia. On my journey through India I 
dined with the viceroy at Simla. Lord 
Lytton held a very brilliant and lively 
court. This, my first taste of the veritable 
luxury of civilization after many months 
of hardship in the Afghan passes, was in- 
deed grateful. Continuing my journey to 
Bombay, I took P. & O. steamer to Aus- 
tralia, arriving in time for the opening of 
the Exhibition in Sydney. Shortly after 
my arrival I was startled one morning by 
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reading, on the placard of the Sydney 
Morning Herald: ‘Massacre of Cava- 
gnari and his gallant followers.’’ Though 
Lord Lytton’s refusal to my request to 
join that ill-fated mission caused me much 
bitterness at the time, after all, I am per- 
haps indebted to his excellency for more 
than those pleasant days at Simla. 

Australia I found a delightful country, 
the people most hospitable, bright and in- 
telligent, well posted concerning things 
European, and most patriotic and loyal to 
the mothercountry. Cities and townships 
were thriving and things booming gen- 
erally. Sydney harbor is one of the most 
lovely places in the world. 

I glanced at Tasmania en route for New 
Zealand, visited the three islands of the 
Maoris, wandered through the hot spring 
districts on the border of the King coun- 
try, bathed in the opalesque pools of the 
pink and white terraces—alas! now no 
more. This fairylike land is numbered 
with the wonders of the past. The vol- 
canic convulsions of 1886 in that country 
destroyed perhaps the most unique freak 
of nature in the world. I left Auckland 
en route for San Francisco, gained a day 
in the Pacific ocean, calledin at Honolulu, 
crossed the Rockies to New York, saw the 
Mormons by the way, the pig-sticking in 
Chicago and the beauty of the Hudson at 
New York, arriving in England after mak- 
ing the tour du monde—having left Char- 
ing Cross and travelled east to Euston 
Terminus, thereby circling the globe. 

Settling down in my studio awhile, I 
managed to paint my first picture, which 
succeeded in gaining admittance to the 
walls of the Royal Academy. About this 
time Forbes had taken a place in the High- 
lands of Scotland and invited me to stay 
with him. While rambling about the 
hills I visited Mar Lodge and Invercauld 
House, enjoying the hospitality of the 
late gallant sportsman Colonel Farquar- 
son and the Duke of Fife. At Mar Lodge 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
was on a visit. The prince and the duke 
kindly took me with them to show me 
some deerstalking. I found his royal high- 
ness a most energetic sportsman and an ex- 
cellent shot. The stags killed during the 
stalk were brought to Mar Lodge during 
the evening. After dinner the most char- 
acteristic phase of Highland hunting life 
was presented. More than one hundred 
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retainers, in full Highland garb of the 
Duffs, holding flaring torches, follo, 
the dead game into the courtyard. 
vance pipers had notified us in the ban- 
quet hall of the arrival of the stags by 
marching thrice round the table to 
exhilarating droning and screeching 
the pipes. Probably this Highland music, 
though the best of the kind, was not ap- 
preciated as it ought to be by reason of 
our having had discoursed to us during 
dinner most charming dance music by the 
duke’s famous string band. When cigar- 
ettes and cigars were started, the prince, 
followed by the host and his guests, would 
seize flaring torches from the retainers and 
dance a reel round the dead stags. After 
a delightful week of hunting and feasting 
at the Lodge the prince was good enough 
to invite me to stay at Abergeldie, and pre- 
sented me to the princess. In conversing 
with her royal highness on the past cam- 
paign I found that she had followed the 
phases of the war with the keenest observa- 
tion. I eventually had the honor of ex- 
hibiting my sketches to her majesty the 
queen, then at Balmoral. 

When I arrived in London from Scot- 
land I found that the Egyptian, Arabi 
Pasha, was stirring up a revolt in the land 
of the Pharaohs, but not till the following 
June did matters come to a serious crisis, 
when the European massacre took place 
in Alexandria. I then started on my wan- 
dering life once more. I always feel more 
or less indirectly responsible for the events 
which followed. I was staying on board 
H. M. S. Condor, the guest of Lord Charles 
Beresford, awaiting the possibilities of a 
bombardment. An ultimatum had just 
been sent to Arabi by our admiral, Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, notifying him ‘that 
if more guns were mounted in the forts the 
act would be considered a casus-belli.” 
One morning on landing on the Marina, I 
met Mr. Ross, a contractor for the navy, 
who told me that some mysterious work 
by Arabi was going on in the direction of 
the old harbor. _He thought that « Arabi 
was mounting guns; that his brother, 
who lived in a house overlooking the 
Pharos, had heard strange noises during 
the night, and in the morning had seen 
soldiers making gun platforms and mount- 
ing cannon.’’ I hurried off to my friend’s 
brother’s house and saw from the balcony 
that the fort near the lighthouse was be 
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ing quickly armed, though with the day- 
light the gunners had disappeared. I took 
a sketch of what I saw, returned to the 
Condor, informed the commander, gave 
him my sketches, which he immediately 
took to the admiral. Now, simply being 
a correspondent, my information could 
not be recognized officially, so a British 
officer dressed as an Arab was sent to the 
fort to confirm my story. The officer in 
question, to test his make-up, rowed round 
the American war ship in the harbor and 
attempted to board her. The sailors im- 


mediately turned the deck hose upon him. 
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When we landed in Alexandria we could 
only for the moment hold the quay, as only 
200 men could be landed ; the town, there- 
fore, was more or less a mystery for some 
time. Smoke enshrouded the city by day 
and a lurid canopy hung over it by night. 
Arabi’s troops had fired the town in many 
places, but in the direction of the great 
square it had appeared like the mouth of 
a huge volcano for the last two days. 
Cameron, the correspondent of the Stand- 
ard—who, poor fellow! has since met a 
heroic death in the Soudan—and I re- 
solved to penetrate as far as we could into 


THE AMERICAN PATROL IN ALEXANDRIA 


Assured of his complete disguise, he rowed 
to the shore, landed, and examined the 
fort, found my story true and returned to 
the flagship. Orders were given later for 
the fleet to leave the harbor and prepare 
for action. During the bombardment I 
was on board the Condor, and in her action 
with the giant Fort Marabout, saw the wel- 
come signal from the admiral’s ship com- 
plimenting Beresford and his little vessel 
Well done, Condor.’’ I have met with 
many officers of all nationalities in battle, 
but for cool-headed pluck few can be com- 
7 with the bluejackets’ darling—Lord 
arley. 


the town. We started at sundown, and 
soon answering our last challenge from 
the British sentries, entered seriously on 
our enterprise. Picking our way through 
the débris of looted shops, stumbling here 
and there over dead bodies, we at last 
came into one of the streets debouching 
into the square. Night had now set in; 
but for the fitful glare of the burning 
houses darkness reigned. Presently a 
sharp turning revealed a blaze of light, and 
we found the street we were traversing 
ended in an incandescent mass of ruins 
which blocked our way. In the glare were 
visible several incendiaries and looters, 
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who, taking us for an advance guard, 
vanished in the many deep shadows on 
either side. 

Not. being able to continue our advance 
was unfortunate, for these scoundrels on 
seeing our dilemma might attack us. We 
hastily arranged some mode of defence in 
case of this eventuality, turned back, and, 
moving cautiously through a labyrinth of 
narrow passages, at last gained one of the 
streets running parallel to the square. 
The howls of starving dogs, the shrieks 
of frightened cats, made night hideous. 
At last we gained the square or Place of 
the Consuls. Never was sight more ap- 
pallingly grand than this—one vast fiery 
furnace—a quadrangle of flame, the sky 
a canopy of smoke. In the centre of 
the square the avenue of trees stood out 
in bold relief from the flare around.. We 
were for a moment spellbound. But 
what were those suspicious-looking objects 
crouching in the ever-changing shadows 
of the trees, lying about in skirmishing 
order, the only other individuals besides 
ourselves in this terrible place? They had 
not yet shown any aggressive signs, so 
Cameron and I resolved to quietly ap- 
proach. 

««Great heavens!’’ said Cameron, 
‘‘ look ; what’s that ? Oh, horror ! a head- 
less body, and armless. Look, there’s an- 
other !’’ 

« Well,” said I to Cameron, “here's 
local color for your telegrams for the Brit- 
ish breakfast table tomorrow. What a 
stir this will make in the civilized world.”’ 
We moved nearer, to take in the horrible 
details of this shocking affair. «: Why. 
Cameron, look here,’’ said I; ‘and 
there ! What did you say? No! really!”’ 
Good gracious ! our local color had faded. 
Those horrible atrocities were simply 
dressmakers’ dummies looted from the 
clothier shops in the square, denuded of 
their finery and left to perish in the 
flames. 

On our return from this little advent- 
ure we were always on the alert for an 
attack by some of Arabi’s stragglers, for 
retiring is always dangerous. We had 
advanced a few hundred yards down the 
road by which we had entered the square, 
when we heard the tramp, tramp, of a 
body of men coming down a side street. 
In the shadow of a looted shop Cameron 
dropped on one knee and clutched his 
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Winchester repeating rifle and I st: 
up, cocking my revolver. I think 
both at that moment intended to die ha 
Presently we heard the word « Halt 
and then came a challenge in unmist:k- 
able English. In another moment we 
were fronting the American conting. n 
of bluejackets which, by the courtesy of 
the United States admiral, had lb: 
landed to assist our small body of men to 
patrol the streets and suppress incendia- 
rism. For one, I was never so delighted 
to meet the followers of the star-spangled 
banner as on that particular night in 
Alexandria. We informed the officer in 
command by which route to enter the 
square, and the contingent moved on. 
Eventually they occupied the Saint Mark’s 
buildings, the only block, with the excep- 
tion of the Tribunal; that was intact in 
the burning square. From this position 
the contingent did valuable service in 
suppressing looting and incendiarism by 
Bedouins and stragglers of Arabi's army. 
In the pleasant though egotistical sen- 
sation of writing one’s reminiscences for 
a magazine one is continually overcome 
with the feeling that the editor of the vent 
uresome monthly to which the autobi- 
ography is contributed will occasionally 
say to himself: ««Oh! why have I opened 
this floodgate of egotism on my suffering 
readers? When will he show signs of 
abating?’’ At this period of my article 
do I feel this possibility strong upon me, 
and I will simply finish my memoirs by 
briefly chronicling my further adventures. 
After being present at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir and the review of the victorious 
troops in Cairo, I came back to England. 
I was in London a few weeks when I was 
invited to the coronation of the czar in 
Moscow. On my return I was arrested on 
the Russian frontier and detained four 
nights and five days in a small railway 
depot by the river Pruth, because my 
passport was not viséd. Shortly after my 
arrival in London I started for the eastern 
Soudan, was present at the battles of El- 
Teb and Tamasi. Hostilities ceasing for a 
time, I joined the British and khedival 
mission to Abyssinia and visited the court 
of King John. Returning to Suakim I 
saw some of the desultory fighting from 
the trenches and sailed for England. | 
had only been home a few weeks when I 
joined the Nile expedition for the relief of 
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Khartoum, went up the river with Vis- 
count Wolseley and crossed the desert with 
General Sir Herbert Stewart’s column, 
being present at the battles of Abu Klea, 
Gubat and in the square of 1200 when it 
fought its way to the Nile. When Khar- 
toum fell I returned to England. In the 
autumn of the same year I found myself 
marching with the Servian troops against 
the Bulgarians, was present at the fight at 
Pirot and in the retreat on Nisch. Peace 
having been proclaimed I hurried off to 
Burmah, where the British troops were 
fighting King Thebaw. In Mandalay I 


fell sick with fever and was compelled to 
return to Europe. Arriving at Suez I felt 
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so much recovered that I went on to Con- 
stantinople, for hostilities seemed to threat- 
en between the Greeks and the Turks. I 
eventually went on to Athens to join the 
Athenian army in case of an invasion of 
Turkey, and remained in that country dur- 
ing the international blockade of the Greek 
ports. The warcloud passing away I re- 
turned once more to England. Having 
nothing better to do I began lecturing on 
iny past experiences of war and travel, 
Lord Wolseley kindly presiding at my 
first lecture, and, it is my intention to 
go on talking as long as an amiable pub- 
lic will listen to the story of my vagrant 
life. 





DANCING A REEL ROUND THE STAGS, AT MAR LODGE. 





FARM LIFE, 


With suggestions by a farmer’s daughter as to the methods of making it attractive and happy. 


By JENNIE E. HOOKER, OF MCCUTCHANVILLE, INDIANA. 


Some months since the Cosmopolitan offered two prizes amounting to $400—one for the best essay by 


a farmer’s daughter ‘‘ descriplive of farm life, with suggestions as to ways 0 


making farm life attractiv 


and happy ;” the other for the best article by a farmer on ‘“‘7he needs of the farmer, his hours of labo» 


and the national legislation necessary for his pre 


300 manuscripts were received, making the tas 


ity.”” In the com 
of decision long and difficult. That finally accepted by the 


tition for the first of these nearly, 


committee, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen and the editor of the Cosmopolitan, is by the writer whose nam 


is given above. 


The subject is a most interesting one, and of vital im 
large number of ably written articles were receive 
them cannot be here given.—Ep. 


HAT man is a social being is a fact 
conceded by all. 

That his social wants must be attended 
to, as well as those of a religious and 
political nature, is also a fact which none 
dispute. Especially is this true of the 
young, in whom we find all the faculties 
strong and vigorous. In this age of rapid 


progress and advancement in all the de- 
partments of life, when men live a whole 
lifetime within the space of a few years, 
the tendency of our people, especially of 
the young,.is to leave the rural districts, 
with their many advantages (and it must 
be confessed, disadvantages), and, looking 


forward to ‘‘ pastures new,”’ flock to our 
towns and cities. 

The question naturally arises, Why is 
this? Why do so many people become 
dissatisfied with farm life, and leave the 
parental nest, many of them before their 
untried pinions are strong enough to bear 
them safely through the various whirl- 
winds which arise in their way, as they 
attempt to do battle with the world, in 
their search for a livelihood ? 

We feel safe in saying that were it pos- 
sible to make a canvass of the rural dis- 
tricts and put the question to our young 
people: ‘«‘ Why are you dissatisfied with 
country life ?’’ the answer, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, would be, Because 
of the lack of home attractions, social and 
educational privileges. It is a sad but 
true fact, that many an ambitious youth 
who has had a desire to achieve some great 
and*noble work, has had that hope crushed 
by the monotonous, dull routine of a farm 
life. Often the youth has been driven to 
a point of despising the life that should be, 
to him, the most beloved and cherished 
of all others. 

The beautiful 


country, where God, 


The decision as to the second will be announced in the next issue of the Cosmopolitan 


rtance to the welfare of the country. A remarkably 


, and it isa source of regret that more than one of 


through nature, speaks with a thousand 
tongues, loses its beauty for him, and the 
green fields look dull in comparison with 
the allurements of the city, which the 
imaginative youth pictures to himself as 
a ‘*haven of rest,’’ where he will make 
for himself a home which shall be filled 
with music, pictures, books and social 
companions. He leaves the home which 
he has learned to dislike, because of its 
needless monotony and drudgery, and 
seeks the city to satisfy his social nature. 

Here, he is often unable to resist the 
seeming pleasures which he drinks in 
with unquenched thirst, till at last he 
realizes that they are only a delusion, and 
that what at first appeared to be « apples 
of Paradise’? are in reality ‘Dead sea 
fruit,’’ which crumble under his touch. 
The contrast from the quiet, peaceful 
country was too great, and having never 
been taught the true source of pleasure, 
he sees too late his fatal mistake. Such 
has been the fate of many a bright boy, 
simply because his advantages had not 
been of the proper kind, and he was al- 
lowed to drift out into the world with 
false ideas of true happiness and pleasure. 
And what is true of the boy is also true of 
the girl. She, too, longs for the excite- 
ment and pleasure which she firmly be- 
lieves to lie within the city limits, and 
gladly exchanges the music of running 
brooks for the hum of machinery. The 
average girl longs for a practical educa- 
tion ; and where the advantages for such 
have been denied her, and she feels the 
necessity for a change from the dulness 
of a life which has become unendurable, 
and an absolute want of pocket money, 
which has been grudgingly and sparingly 
doled out to her, she eagerly turns to the 
various stores for employment, or, failing 
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there, enters one of the many factories 
whose wheels are never idle, and whose 
doors are always open to the buxom 
country maiden. A few years of that sort 
of life and she is a physical wreck, and 
struggles back to the old home, willing to 
take any kind of work she may be able to 
do. 

It is true there are many exceptions to 
this rule. But those persons were en- 
dowed with a larger amount of pluck and 
common sense than the average mortal 
receives, or else they had had superior ad- 
vantages in the way of education and 
home training. 

While the question, «‘ Why dissatisfied 
with country life ?’’ may not be difficult to 
answer, we fear the problem : ‘«‘ How to 
make farm life attractive ?’’ is not so easy 
of solution. And yet, while it is true that 


there are some who can never be satisfied 
with country life, it is possible for the 
great mass of people who may find them- 
selves surrounded by “ fields and hedges ”’ 
to make that life one of enjoyment, peace 
While we do not deny 


and prosperity. 
the fact that 


“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,” 


it does not follow that the farmer should 
have any more of the proverbial «rainy 
day’? than any otherclassofpersons. Of 
all oceupations that of agriculture is the 
most independent. No profession is more 
honorable, and no calling so conducive to 
health, peace and happiness. If the farm 
life is to be made thoroughly attractive, if 
it is to be raised to the exalted position it 
merits, it will be necessary, first, to lessen 
the task work of farming; second, «to 
raise maximum crops and profits ;’’ third, 
to surround the work with intellectual 
progress, not forgetting for a single mo- 
ment to properly appreciate the honorable 
position of the farmer in the community ; 
and last, but by no means least, make the 
home not only attractive in appearance, 
but a place wherein dwells the spirit of 
harmony. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
attempt to show how a farm may be “‘ run”’ 
successfully. Many valuable papers on 
agriculture are devoting their entire time 
to that subject, giving the farmer all the 
hints he needs (and more than he-can fol- 
low), from the making of a coalbox to the 
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use of the most intricate piece of farm ma- 
chinery. In the present age Yankee in- 
genuity has lightened labor, and not only 
caused the «‘ wilderness to blossom as the 
rose,’’ but has made farming an occupa- 
tion which may be-made a constant source 
of pleasure and profit. The old-fashioned 
well sweep, to which hung ‘ the old oaken 
bucket,’’ and which we, in childhood, 
looked upon with pride and veneration, 
has given place to the force pump or wind- 
mill. The weary laborer need no longer 
walk behind the plough ; instead, he sits 
in a comfortable seat on the latest im- 
proved riding plough, and with very little 
fatigue to himself does in one day the 
work formerly done in three. The same 
is true of that busiest season of the year 
(harvesting), when the cheerful « click’’ 
of the self-binder is heard doing the labo- 
rious work which the primitive farmer did 
by means of the ‘cradle,’’ freely inter- 
spersed with «‘ the sweat of his brow.’’ 

And so it is on through the long list of 
labor-saving inventions. When the great 
barn doors of the large structure on a pros- 
perous farm close for the night, they not 
only protect the well-fed horses and cattle 
which a careful and humane owner will 
see are under shelter, but they protect 
from damp and rust the many improve- 
ments in farm machinery, all of which 
have contributed to lessening the toil and 
increasing the products of the farm. 

But how is it with the women of the 
household? Too often the wife and 
mother is a poor, overworked creature, 
whose line of vision seldom extends be- 
yond the four walls of her home, vainly 
endeavoring to furnish the tableand cover 
other necessary expenses of the house 
with the price of butter, eggs and poultry. 
If there is one kind of labor harder than 
any other it is the attempt to compete 
with the modern conveniences of a regular 
dairy when the only « stock’’ in trade is 
one or two cows ; and the woman who at- 
tempts the work of this kind will find her 
chances of a release from the cares of this 
world increasing much more rapidly than 
her bank account. All this need not be; 
there are ways and ways by which the 
careful housewife may earn «‘ pin’? money 
(if her liege lord does not see fit to give it 
to her) and not be broken down in health 
or spirits either. In these days, when 
sewing machines, knitting machines, 
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patent churns, washing machines, etc., 
are within the reach of almost everyone, 
woman need not be the drudge she is 
generally supposed to be. 

The raising of poultry may be made 
quite valuable, and the work is easier and 
more pleasant than the care of milk and 
butter, or even market gardening, in 
which so many women engage. Girls 
should ‘be taught that there is a place on 
the farm for them. If girls were paid for 
the work they do and thus given an in- 
ducement to put forth extra effort, there 
would be less ‘‘ fancy work’’ done while 
the garden is overrun with weeds. Teach 
the girls that the money they receive for 
work is to be used in paying for their 
clothes and schooling, and they will be 
just as saving, and you will have planted 
in their minds a sense of usefulness and in- 
dependence which is only equalled by the 
knowledge that they are in possession of 
the means of earning a livelihood without 
seeking employment in the city. 

Much has been said about the sameness 
of the life of women whose entire time is 
spent in the country, and while it is one 
thing to see the wrong, it is quite another to 
suggest aremedy. Perhaps none better can 
be given than the suggestion offered in the 
words of a noted writer, who said: ‘She 
who establishes a woman’s reading club, 
in an agricultural district, does more to 
check the deadly progress of farmers’ wives 
to the insane asylum than all the doctors 
and medical journals in the land.’’ 

Good books are almost as plentiful as the 
leaves of the forest. They come in good 
print but cheap binding, thereby placing 
them within the reach ofall. An hour each 
day, spent in reading some of the stand- 
ard works, will lift the toiling creature’s 
thoughts out of the rut into which she has 
gradually but steadily drifted. 

The inspiration which comes from the 
changed currents of thought and feeling 
will lead the wondering knowledge seeker 
on to heights she had never deemed it pos- 
sible for her to climb. Books and period- 
icals may be considered the foundation of 
her happiness. From one she gets various 
hints on home decorations, and the cheer- 
less rooms, under her skilful fingers, 
change into bowers of beauty. The glaring 
white walls of the «« best room,’’ which had 
long been guiltless of ornament, are re- 
lieved by the addition of a few good pictures 
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from a favorite magazine. The farm and 
the adjoining woods yield treasures in th: 
way of material for winter bouquets, to tak: 
the place of the blooming plants which 
filled the rooms with their perfume in the 
warmer months. The drop-leaf table whicl 
had stood primly against the wall and held 
for years an unused copy of the family 
Bible and Harvey’s Meditations Among 
the Tombs or Pilgrim’s Progress, is now 
lifted to the centre of the room, and of 
an evening its polished leaves are lifted to 
accommodate the various members of the 
household, who gather there to talk over 
the events of the day, or spend an hour or 
two in social pleasures. In the country, 
better than in any other place, can the home 
circle be made attractive. There are fewer 
places to spend an evening, and for this 
reason the members of the family are better 
acquainted and know more of each other’s 
tastes and desires. 

Parents who have sons and daughters 
growing up do not always realize as they 
should the great necessity of having a 
home ; not merely a place in which their 
children eat, sleep and are clothed, but one 
in which they find real happiness and en- 
joyment—a true home in every sense of the 
word. 

It has been estimated that in nine cases 
out of tentwhere you see a wild youth or 
a giddy girl and go to their homes, you 
will find them cheerless and unattractive. 
Youth longs for action and excitement, and 
by repressing these natural instincts you 
will besure to throw them into any society 
which will, even in a small degree, gratify 
their desires. The best safeguard against 
the allurements, but poorly concealed by 
the latticed screens, of a barroom are found 
right in the home circle. And in no place 
can the home life reach its ideal of perfec- 
tion so perfectly as in the country. 

Boys do not at first go to the barroom for 
the taste of the liquor ; they have not yet 
acquired the love for it. Neither do they 
first go to the gambling den because of the 
money they hope to gain, but for the simple 
reason that at those places are gay com- 
panions, and the time, which would other- 
wise hang heavily on their hands, is quick- 
ly and pleasantly passed off amidst music, 
jest and games. Have games then at home, 
throw open the best room of an evening. 
and let the children know that they are 
welcome to invite their less fortunate 
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friends, who may not beso happily situated 
as themselves, to join them in their simple 
pleasures. In those parts of the country 
where the weekly prayer meeting and an 
occasional spelling school or «‘ play party ’”* 
are the only things that break the monot- 
ony of long evenings, it is especially need- 
ful to put forth extra.effort to make the 
hours between dark and bed time some- 
thing which may be looked back upon with 
pleasure. Subscribe for one or two good 
magazines ; buy one or two good books 
each month ; attend a concert or lecture in 
the nearest town occasionally ; and if, in 
consequence of this outlay, there be less 
family wealth accumulated, there will be 
what is far better, the foundation of a 
practical education. 

It cannot be denied that the educational 
advantages in the country are not so com- 
plete as in the city, but that fact may 
be remedied by the careful and far-seeing 
parent giving his children the advantage 
ofa year (or more, if his means will allow) 
at some of the many excellent, higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Or if that cannot 
be done, there still remain many oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, and though 
every boy may not rise from an humble 
position on the farm to a world-renowned 
writer, as did the Scottish poet, Burns, 
or become president, as did our own Lin- 
coln, he may be just as useful and honor- 
able in the walk of life which he pursues 
as they were in theirs. 

Next in the list of attractions and means 
of making country life pleasanter may be 
mentioned music. If there be a member 
of the family who has any talent for this 
great art, provide as good a musical in- 
strument as your means will allow, and 
you will have gone a long way toward 
making your home a ‘heaven on earth.”’ 

Music is an accomplishment especially 
valuable as a home enjoyment, and if the 
financial condition of the head of the firm 
makes it impossible to buy an instrument 
of any kind, there still remains that most 
perfect of all musical instruments, the 
human voice, whose skilful Maker re- 
ceives praise from every song which as- 
cends from the fireside circle. One of the 
chief attractions for old and young, when 
visiting in the city, is the music that may 
be heard there. 

Why should not the farmer’s household 
be as cheerful as that of the merchant or 
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professional man? What can be more 
pleasant than to hear the whole family 
joining in a hymn or song? Musicisa 
luxury and an economy which no family 
can afford to do without. It is an escape 
valve for all the emotions of the soul, 
whether it find vent in the sad minor key, 
telling of sorrow and adversity, or whether 
it be in soul-stirring notes, proclaiming 
joy and gladness. The familiar words of 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ which were sung 
at the family hearthstone when the little 
boy was too young to realize the meaning 
of those beautiful words, come back to 
him in after years ; and as his mind is 
filled with recollections of his own happy 
childhood, his heart overflows with pity 
for the author of that song, who lived 
and died without a home. Oh, ye tillers 
of the soil who wish to make farm life 
attractive, fail not to provide for your 
family that unfailing source of pleasure 
—music. Books and music may be had 
by the humblest farmer who ever walked 
between the plough handles, and com- 
bined with those two blessings is the 
home influence, which cannot occupy neu- 
tral ground, but must be either a blessing 
or acurse. Many a man who has passed 
safely through the temptations of youth 
owes his escape from many dangers to 
the companionship of pure-minded, lov- 
ing sisters. The wine cup, the card table 
and the company which frequent it cannot 
compete with the gentle home influence, 
and the pleasure of games at home. 

By all means, then, let there be domes- 
tic amusements, fireside pleasures, which, 
even though they be quiet and simple, 
shall make our rural home happy and not 
leave it an unpleasant place which will 
oblige the youthful spirit to look else- 
where for joy. 

There are a thousand ways by which 
we may add to the beauty and cheerful- 
ness of our surroundings, but in no better 
way, perhaps, than in the careful consid- 
eration of the feelings of our companions. 
What a pleasure it is to see one of those 
well-regulated farms, where everything 
moves along quietly, where the rights of 
each individual are recognized, from the 
head of the family down to the chore boy ; 
where perfect harmony exists, and where 
the return of an absent member calls 
forth a hearty and expressed welcome. 
But, on the other hand, how often do we 
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find persons who can be the life of any 
crowd in which they may chance to be, 
at their own homes, silent and uncom- 
municative. The father never unbends, 
the mother never feels well enough to en- 
joy any pleasures, however simple and 
innocent they may be ; and the result is, 
that at the first chance the younger mem- 
bers of that household will break away, 
and demonstrate to the wondering par- 
ents, who have been giving large doses of 
«Ten Commandments,”’ ‘+ Catechism,’’ 
and various lectures on the general sinful- 
ness of man, that well-known truth that 
‘too high a dam will overflow all the 
meadows.’’ There is too much fault find- 
ing and not enough praise for work well 
done. 

When the boy has learned to plough a 
straight furrow or the girl to make a pie 
they should be commended for that work 
and not simply ignored, or at best, given 
to understand that it was just what they 
should have done. There is too much 
giving way at trifles and disappointments, 
there are too many cruel: and unkind 
words said to those who are nearest and 
dearest. 

“We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for ‘ our own’ the bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘ our own’ the best.” 


No wonder the inhabitants of such a 
home become dissatisfied and long for a 
change from that atmosphere of gloom 
and discontent. 

So much has been said about keeping 
boys on a farm that it is a wonder more is 
not done to induce them to remain there. 
«« Many a boy has been driven from the 
farm by being compelled to do chores 
while the men were nooning under the 
trees,’’ and the greatest enjoyment he was 
expected to find was in running useful but 
tiresome errands. The fact is, a boy ona 
farm has a pretty hard time; he is called 
hither and sent yonder, and thus kept 
on the go till he has hardly a minute to 
call his own. He is pressed into the ser- 
vice before he is old enough and kept at 
it till he is thoroughly disgusted, and 
comes to the conclusion that come what 
may he will never be a farmer. And when 
a boy reaches this decisive moment he has 
just arrived at the dangerous period, and 
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though the remedy is simple it is none th. 
less hardto apply. Heshould be ‘trusted ° 
with light tasks suited to his ability, and 
though his work may not be well done, if 
he has made an honest effort he should 
be rewarded with encouraging words, and 
shown how to do his work properly. At 
an early age he should be taught the use 
of money, and under the careful guidance 
of an older head have little speculations of 
his own. If he hasa small share of the 
crops or a little patch of ground which he 
can call his own, the work he is expected 
to do will not seem one-half so irksome, 
and he will gradually but surely realize 
that he is living a useful and pleasant life, 
and the freckles and stonebruises which 
seem to make up a part of his existence 
are no heavier burdens than he would carry 
in any other walk of life. Ifhe may have 
a small room, plainly but comfortably 
furnished, in which he may store the 
treasures dear to his boyish heart, and not 
have them considered as “trash ’’ which 
‘‘that horrid boy has collected ;’’ if he 
may be the happy possessor of a pony and 
thus early taught that a horse must re- 
ceive humane treatment, then, indeed, is 
happiness complete and his disgust for 
farming and its attendant cares completely 
gone. The time is set for the closing act 
in the lamentable stampede that empties 
the choicest portions of the world of its 
youth and casts them upon the altars of 
our cities. The general uplifting of farm 
life is seen in many directions—the more 
commodious and artistic dwellings, the 
greatly improved stock, the excellent 
dairies, the culture of choice fruits and 
berries, the almost universal growing of 
window plants, the lengthened school 
term and improved schools, the « liter- 
ary societies ’’ and «debating clubs,”’ all 
these and many more point to the «« beau- 
tifying and enriching of the country, and 
to the refining and ennobling of the 
country’s children.”’ 


* “ Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall, 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


‘* For he who blesses most is blest, 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty tothe earth.” 
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RANZ RITTER was an 

artist. I first met hima 

good many years agoin Rome. A great, 
broad-shouldered young fellow, with long 
yellow hair, a newly sprouted curly beard, 
blue eyes and a meerschaum pipe. He 


seemed like one of Jean Paul’s characters 
who had strayed away from his creator’s 
pen but was continuing right on with the 
romance. Twenty-four years old, an artist, 
brimming over with life and enthusiasm, 
he was as delightful as an unexpected burst 


of music. To hear him talk one would 
think that before the year was out he was 
going to right every wrong, repair every in- 
justice, and demolish all the meannesses, 
deceits and false doctrines in the world. 
He had pronounced ideas, or rather convic- 
tions, of his own on every subject and a 
new setevery day. In our afternoon walks 
through the park near the Piazza del Popo- 
lo or the Villa Borghese gardens he would 
develop the most blood-thirsty anarchist 
sentiments. Then, like as not, while de- 
claring himself a ruthless destroyer of ex- 
isting law and order, he would stop midway 
in his impetuous career to pick up a crying 
child, and with soft German mother words 
of pity and endearment console it and re- 
turn it to earth again with a coin, possi- 
bly his last, in its dirty little hand. After 
which Master Franz would stalk on placid- 
ly puffing his pipe as though he had con- 
sistently blown up an emperor instead of 
comforted a child. 

He loved his art and talked of it grand- 
ly. His scorn of what he deemed false 
was so fine, his denunciations so wither- 
ing—it was an irresistible torrent of gut- 
turals and tobacco smoke, only to be com- 


pared with the eloquence with which he 
exalted what he approved. He was for- 
ever discovering smeary old paintings 
which were destined to shake Michael 
Angelo’s.reputation, and we never took a 
day in the Campagna or an excursion to 
Albano that we did not find broken-nosed 
marbles which were superior to anything 
Canova had ever done—yes, or anything 
in the Capitol or the Vatican ! 

We had a studio in common in an old 
palace not far from the church of Trinita 
del Monte. It was a cold, cheerless bar- 
rack of a place, requiring an immense 
amount of drapery and rugs to make it 
habitable. But it was cheap and that was 
its recommendation, for our allowances 
from ‘home were limited and our earnings 
were meagre, not to say mythical. I did 
not pretend to do more than study, sketech- 
ing and copying just to catch the trick 
of a color or a clever bit of modelling ; 
while as for Franz, although he was con- 
stantly having the most marvellous con- 
ceptions of subjects for what was to be his 
masterpiece, he seldom got as far as set- 
ting his palette. He would sometimes 
sketch out an idea on the wall with a piece 
of charcoal, but mostly he painted his pict- 
ures in the air, the broad effects done with 
sweeps of his hand, and the high lights 
touched in with daubs of his thumb. 
After which efforts he would seat himself 
on the edge of the table, one fist holding 
his big pipe and the other waving aloft a 
huge tankard of beer, and triumphantly 
thunder forth his favorite song, ‘‘ Hurrah ! 
der Eisenbraut! Hurrah!’’ the last breath 
firing the foam from off the mug, which the 
next instant was capsized over his capa- 
cious mouth. 

At the same time these aérial pictures 
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were as real to him as though he had put 
them on canvas. Like- many Germans, 
his mind was of a dreamy, metaphysical 
cast, with extraordinary imaginative pow- 
er. Scenes and figures once impressed 
upon his memory were retained so vividly 
as to enable him to reproduce their slight- 
est details for weeks and months after- 
ward. It was this peculiar faculty of his 
which, being unduly developed, led to the 
strange occurrences which I am about to 
relate. 

It may well be supposed that under the 
circumstances a servant wasrather a super- 
fluous appendage to our studio; neverthe- 
less we had one. A very peculiar fellow, 
too, was this retainer of ours, and he came 
into our possession in avery peculiar way. 
Beppo—his name was Beppo—belonged to 
a low order of Italians, who, in the days of 
popish rule, had nothing to do but eat, 
sleep and rear their children the best way 
they could, the priests managing all else 
intheirlives. Ignorant and superstitious, 
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MOSTLY HE PAINTED HIS PICTURES IN THE AIR. 
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they were little better than wild animals. 
Beautiful yet fierce, quick to love and quick 
to hate, these natives were as ready with 
their knives as a cat with its claws. It wa: 
this latter characteristic which brought 
about Beppo’s capture and domestication 
in our studio. Ritter was strolling alone 
somewhere near the quay of the Ripetta 
late one moonlight night, placidly smok- 
ing his pipe and indulging in artistic rev- 
ery, wholly oblivious of the place and the 
hour, when he suddenly came upon two 
men attacking a third, who, with his back 
against a wall, was defending himself as 
well as he could. Without stopping to 
make inquiries, Master Franz dashed into 
the fray, knocked one of the assailants 
down and put the other to flight. But not 
before the third man had sunk to the 
ground with two ugly knife wounds in his 
body. This: was Beppo. When Ritter 
stooped over him to examine his wounds 
Beppo éyed him askance and tried to raise 
his knife. Ritter quietly took the weapon 
from him and threw itaway. Then, as he 
found the man growing weak from loss of 
blood, he picked him up in his strong arms 
and carried him to a street where he could 
get a vehicle and brought him directly 
to our rooms. Anybody else, of course, 

would have turned the fellow over to 

the police. But when I pointed this 

out to Ritter and suggested that we 


hospital, he rumpled 
up his hair and glared 
at me, and swore by 
all his German ances- 
tors that I was the 
most unreasonable 
man he ever saw. 
Had I not, no more 
than ten days ago, 
brought a dog up to 
the studio, with a 
broken leg! And, 
Gottes Thron! was 
not his man as good 
asmy dog ! I doubt- 
ed it. Nevertheless, 
Franz went on nurs- 
ing his man as tender- 
ly as though he had 
been his own brother, 
until he finally got 
him upon his feet once 
more. 
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It was rather interesting to observe the 
conduct of this neglected human animal 
undergoing the novel.experience of kind- 
ness. At first he watched every move- 
ment of Ritter’s with a vigilant, suspicious 
glance which seemed apprehensive of poi- 
son or the stiletto. Then, as he began to 
understand that this big man, with his 
firm yet gentle touch, was unweariedly 
ministering to his comfort and his cure, 
his bright black eyes would follow Ritter 
about with a bewildered, inquiring gaze. 
Finally, one day, I think the meaning of 
it all must have suddenly come to him ; 
for entering the room where he lay, on 
my way into the studio, Beppo poked his 
head up out of the blankets to look at me, 
and Iam quite sure he had been crying. 
After all, he was not much more than a 
boy. At any rate, after that his eyes lost 
their restlessness and grew soft and sub- 
missive. When he became well enough 
to walk, he would watch us at work and 
was quick to see what he could do to re- 
lieve us of studio drudgery. In fact, I 
must confess that in his dumb, submissive 
way he showed himself very grateful to 
Ritter, as grateful as my dog was to me. 
When he became entirely well Beppo dis- 
appeared, which seeming ingratitude I 
did not fail to comment on for Franz’s 
benefit ; but he minded it no more than a 
puff of smoke. When, however, at the 
end of a week the Italian turned up again, 
one would have supposed from Ritter’s 
triumphant eulogium that he was a per- 
fect marvel of virtue. Then Beppo disap- 
peared and reappeared at varying inter- 
vais, until he finally remained with us 
altogether as a studio vassal, taking les- 
sons in painting, for which he showed 
considerable talent, and acting as a house- 
hold servant. Whoever or whatever he 
was, he certainly displayed a profound 
knowledge of all the knavery going on in 
Rome, while his ingenuous ignorance of 
the ordinary standards of morality was 
really quite startling. 

Well, Beppo had been with us about a 
year when Ritter began his famous paint- 
ing of the Assassination of Francesco 
Cenci. This was a subject which had 
fascinated my comrade ever since our ar- 
rival in Rome. He would go and stand 
in front of Guido’s picture of Beatrice in 
the Palazzo Barberini, and with a mighty 
sigh apostrophize it in his queer German 
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way: ‘Ach, Liebchen,’’ he would say, 
‘« poor lost spirit ! What angel land hadst 
thou drifted from and whither wert thou 
going, when thou wast trapped into life 
in this world by that devil’s head of a 
Cenci? What didst thou in that hell-world 
of Rome, with its Cencis and its Pope 
Clements? Vampyre und Lindenwiirm !"’ 
—and here would follow an explosion of 
expletives in awful-sounding German. 
Or sometimes he would stop in front of 
the sin-begrimed palace of the Cencis, 
and, gazing up at its black windows, 
would maunder on in his sentimental way 
about the innocent flower, «‘ der Unschuld- 
blume,’’ which blossomed from its dark 
corruption. He would fancy that he saw 
the beautiful, pale young face, with its 
halo of dishevelled sunny hair, flitting 
through the gloom within; or saw her 
wild, sad eyes, «Die Augen sanft und 
wilde,’ gazing appealingly at him from 
the barred casements. And he would 
wander on, quoting a verse from Heine’s 
Loreley : ‘‘ Ich weiss nicht ’’—I have for- 
gotten it all except the meaning, which 
was that this tale of long ago weighed 
heavily on his spirits. 

I did not encourage Franz in his senti- 
mental toying with this uncomfortable 
bit of Italian history ; not that I feared 
his brooding over it, but because it was 
the fashion of all of us art students in 
Rome to combat any idea advanced by 
anyone. In fact, I did not realize the 
strength of the impression made by Bea- 
trice’s face upon the artistic, sympathetic 
nature of my friend until long afterward. 
When Guido’s portrait was discussed by 
our little coterie of painters, the discus- 
sion nearly always pivoted upon its tech- 
nical merits ; although, occasionally, an 
argument would arise over the well-known 
story, which, being attacked as a fraud by 
sceptics, would be warmly defended by 
believers like Ritter. 

It was on one of these occasions of 
clashing opinion, one night when much 
tobacco was being smoked and beer drunk 
over the argument, which, as usual, had 
extended and ramified through every sort 
of artistic vagary, that Ritter, pounding 
the table with his glass, announced in his 
usual magnificent way that we were all 
Was not Guido Reni 
an artist? Did he not see with his own 
eyes the face of that poor, lonely child 
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borne to her death above the sweating, 
struggling mob of pope’s devils and hell 
cats? Remember it? Dear God! How 
could he ever forget it! Not paint it? 
He could not help but paint it! Why, he, 
Franz Ritter, himself, could go home now 
and, without looking at the picture, could 
paint it with the same meaning that Guido 
had put in it. 

This declaration was very naturally re- 
ceived with a derisive shout, and sugges- 
tions that he had better run quickly and 
set about it. 

«You think I cannot?’’ said Franz, 
glaring at them. ‘Very well, I will 
show you!” 

With that he flung his beer glass across 
the room, where it smashed against the 
opposite wall, and strode out of the door. 

A silence ensued on Ritter’s dramatic 
departure. I do not know why, for we 
were used to such gusty scenes, and were 
an irrepressible, irreverent lot at the best. 
Perhaps we had passed the height of our 
hilarity, and the murder of a father and 
the beheading of the rest of the family was 
not a subject calculated to keep up a spirit 
of cheerfulness. At any rate, the party 
soon broke up. As for me, I returned to 


that empty old rat-hole of a palace where 
we had our lodging as well as our studio, 
and went to bed and dreamed of commit- 
ting every crime known to Rome. 

When [I arose in the morning, to my 
surprise I found Franz at work in the 


studio. He had a new canvas on his 
easel, and on this was blocked in the head 
of: Beatrice Cenci. He was still in the 
queer mood of last night, and though, 
judging from what he had already ac- 
complished, he must have been at work 
since dawn, he refused to stop even for 
breakfast. I made Beppo prepare him 
some coffee and then, finding’that I could 
not persuade him to join me in my plans 
for the day, I left him. 

When I returned late in the afternoon 
I found Ritter still at his easel. He had 
laid aside his brushes, and with his hands 
clasped behind his unkempt yellow head, 
and his pipe in his mouth, he was leaning 
back gazing at his picture. And what a 
picture that was! I stared at it in aston- 
ishment. Unlike the original, it was done 
in a sketchy way, which added to its 
strength. While as for its power to ex- 
cite those troubled emotions in the be- 
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holder, I thought then and still think it 
more marvellous than the original. 

««Great Scott! Franz,’’ I burst out, 
slapping him enthusiastically on the 
back, ‘‘ that is capital ! immense! By the 
beard of the emperor! I had no idea that 
you were such a genius. I wonder what 
the fellows will say to that when they see 
it,”’ and much more to the same purpose. 

But Ritter, contrary to his habit, was 
entirely unresponsive to my ardor. He 
waited silently until my enthusiasm had 
dwindled out for lack of sympathy, and 
then calmly announced that he did not 
intend to show the picture to the fellows 
or anyone else. I instantly rebelled at 
being defrauded of such a triumph, but 
Franz took the matter so seriously as to 
make me promise that I would not even 
speak of it outside the studio. So the 
sketch was turned with its face to the 
wall. 

From that day I noticed a change in my 
friend. He began to lose his tremendous 
appetite and went off by himself on soli- 
tary excursions, and when I insisted on 
accompanying him he was moody and 
preoccupied. When, in the freedom of our 
student life,I taxed him with this change, 
he parried my questions by general de- 
nials or a forced resumption of something 
of his old careless manner. But these 
manceuvres, so far from dispelling my 
doubts, only heightened my curiosity 
and made me more assiduous in plying 
him with questions. The fact was, I sus- 
pected him of being in love ; and natu- 
rally enough too, for I knew of nothing else 
that could produce these queer symptoms. 
Finally one day, after I had charged him 
with this, and was painting his inamorata 
in various colors and teasing him with 
speculations as to whether she was the 
daughter of the cobbler over the way or 
one of the models who frequented the 
corner of the Via Sistina and Via Capo le 
Case, he suddenly burst out upon me in 
something of his old style. 

“My poor Claude,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ your ears grow longer every day. Soon 
they will put panniers on your back and 
trot you in the Campagna. Thousand 
devils ! Aman cannot be quiet and think 
a little, without every donkey braying 
out, ‘Ach Gott! he is in love.’ Simple- 
ton! If you must know the reason why I 
no longer play the fool with your beer- 
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drinking, guitar-twiddling, empty-headed 
spoilers of good canvas yonder, it is that 
I have been working out in my brain the 
subject for a picture. Is that such a won- 
derful thing that it must set every goose 
tongue in Rome clacking at me?”’ 

Now this explanation, that he was ina 
creative fever, had never occurred to me ; 
but it was so natural that I accepted it at 
once. 

«Only,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘why, in the 
name of your genius-inspiring, sauer- 
kraut eating, double - barrelled - adjective- 
making Vaterland, didn’t you say so in 
the first place ?”’ 

Contrary to our custom this mocking 
reply did: not end in a 
scuffle or a set-to with 
maulsticks. Franz merely 
said in a tame way, ‘“‘ Be- 
cause, my dear, I had not 
yet decided upon painting 
this picture. But now I 
think I shall.’’ Here he 


took a long pull at his 
pipe, and fixing his eyes 
dreamily on vacancy he 
slowly puffed the smoke 
from his lips and repeated, 


‘« Now I think I shall.”’ 

«* And may I ask,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ what this subject 
is that your mighty 
brain has been wrestling 
with so long?”’ 

‘«« Did I say that I had 
been wrestling with 
it?”’ he replied, looking 
at me curiously. «‘ No? 
Well, but Ihave. For, 
do you see, it is not what 
you would call a cheer- 
ful subject, and I con- 
fess to you, Claude, that there are times 
when I do not altogether fancy it. But 
I shall paint it. Gottes Thron! I must 
paint it!” 

And he got up from his seat and paced 
up and down the room in a disordered 
way. 

« But,’’ I said, «‘ that is not telling me 
what the subject is.’’ 

‘«‘ The subject ?’’ replied Ritter, stopping 
suddenly. ««No! Well, then, this is what 
itis, the Assassination of Francesco Cenci. 
Here is the bed;’’ he continued, point- 
ing with his finger instead of his usual 
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method of painting on the air with his 
thumb—«< here is the bed, with four posts 
and a canopy—large, sombre—of carved 
oak and dark crimson silk ; and in it, in 
the shadow, lies the old man, asleep under 
the influence of an opiate. One arm is 
thrown back over his head, the other is 
extended across the bed. His scanty gray 
hairs are scattered on the pillow; his 
were-wolf face is un- 
disturbed, so that the 
marks which ungov- 
erned lust for crime 
has put upon it puck- 
er in withered folds 
about his closed eyes 


HE WAS LEANING BACK GAZING AT HIS PICTURE, 


and harden into brutal lines around 

his sensuous lips. Abscheulicher! And 
there,’’ continued Ritter, waving his hand 
with rather startling effect, «stands his 
daughter, Beatrice. Do you see her? ”’ 

He spoke as though he saw her himself 
so plainly that it gave me an unpleasant 
sensation. 

‘« She is standing,’’ he continued, «here, 
before the bed, near the foot, pointing out 
their victim to the assassins Olympio and 
Marzio, who are dimly seen in the shadow 
of a half-open door in the left foreground. 
Her right hand bears aloft a silver lamp, 
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the light from which brings out the aged 
sleeper’s face, a bit of oak carving here 
and there, a touch of crimson drapery, her 
own wan features and white robe. With 
the other hand she points to the sleeping 
criminal, her father. Her child face, so 
delicately moulded, white, set in her curly 
golden hair, is turned toward the door. 
Her big eyes, swollen and lustreless with 
weeping, no longer filled with the mad 
loathing of herself and horror of him, but 
serene now with a strange serenity. Her 
fate has set her above humanity. Calmly 
she points the way to her avengers, who 
stealthily approach, almost indistinguish- 
able in the shadows. They faltered at first,”’ 
continued Franz, after a pause, ‘they fal- 
tered at first, those old servants of her 
house, but they could not help but do her 
bidding. They drove a nail into his false, 
black brain! They could not help but 
do it. Dear God! had she looked at me 
so, I would have done it myself.”’ 

“It is a good thing for you, then, that 
you were not around just at that time,’’ I 
said, ‘As for the picture, I don’t like it. 
Those old popish days had the dry-rot, and 
were as full of crime as a bad nut is of mag- 
gots. Even talking about them leaves a 


nasty taste in my mouth. Bah! Letus go 
and have some beer.”’ 

«« Wait,’’ said Franz, «‘I want you to tell 
me that you will not say anything of this 
to anyone.”’ 

«It strikes me that there is a good deal 
of secrecy about your paintings lately,”’ 


_ I replied carelessly. ‘‘ However, I will 
promise.”’ 

For the truth was, I thought that, as 
usual, the whole idea would evaporate be- 
fore he got as far as stretching the canvas. 
To be sure, he showed unusual earnestness, 
but I credited this to the emotional charac- 
ter of his artistic nature, aided to a great 
extent by his brooding over the wrongs of 
this beautiful girl. He was ever a fiery 
partisan of the weak and oppressed. 

But I was mistaken in my judgment. 
The next day he went away by himself and 
I saw nothing of him until late in the after- 
noon. I was sitting in a little wineshop 
near the Fontana di Trevi, a resort of art- 
ists, smoking and chatting with some com- 
rades, when Ritter came in. He was greeted 
with a shout, for his company was always 
welcome, and while I filled his glass he was 
plied with questions and comments in re- 
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gard to his recent seclusive habits. But he 
did not respond, and after sitting silently 
for a while he beckoned to me and got up 
and went out. When I joined him outside 
he said: 

«« Claude, mein lieber, you must let me 
have some money. I have given all mine 
to that greedy, gold-grasping fellow who 
has charge of the Cenci palace. I have set 
up my easel there and am going to begin 
my picture tomorrow. I must have some 
thing for the model.”’ 

«« But,’’ I objected, «‘ what is the reason 
that you cannot paint this precious picture 
in your own studio?”’ 

‘« Well,’’ he replied, «I heard that there 
was some sixteenth-century furniture in 
one of the rooms of the Palazzo Cenci and 
I find that it is just suited to my purpose. 
In fact,’’ he added, with some hesitation, 
‘« strangely enough, a bed is there such as 
I described to you. Odd! was it not?”’ 
and he looked at me curiously. ‘‘Then,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘it is just as well that I 
should paint the picture in those historical 
rooms. It is just the atmosphere for it.’’ 

‘«« The devil fly away with the Cencis and 
their atmosphere !’’ I said irritably. «I 
don’t like all this.’’ 

“If you have not got the money to 
lend me,’’ said Franz gently, «‘ of course, 
|’ ’ 

But I interrupted him,exclaiming warm- 
ly, «« You know me too well to talk like 
that! The money is yours as much as it 
is mine.’’ And I handed him all that I 
had. «Will you find it necessary to sleep 
in your Cenci atmosphere, or may I expect 
you home at night?’’ I added sarcasti- 
cally. 

Franz replied mildly that he would sleep 
at home. In fact, I found him there when 
I returned that night, although he might 
as well have stayed away for all the com- 
panionship he afforded. 

He disappeared again the next day, but 
I heard from Beppo that he had rigged up 
a room in the Cenci palace with his six- 
teenth-century furniture, and that he had 
secured a model for Francesco—that is, for 
the figure of the old man ; Beatrice he was 
going to paint from his knowledge of the 
face and figure. 

Beppo was washing some of my brushes 
when he told me of what had occurred, and 
I could see that he disapproved of Ritter’s 
proceedings by the way he broke down 
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SOMETIMES HE WOULD STOP IN FRONT OF 


some of my pet bristles. As I expressed 
no opinion, except that he had better be 
more careful of my tools, he finally, after a 
silence, extended his hands in what would 
have been a very dramatic attitude but for 
the fact that in one hand he held a bunch 
of wet brushes and in the other a chunk of 
yellow soap, and exclaimed in his native 
tongue: 

‘Why does Meinherr Ritter take his 
easel away from here, Meestare Clifford? 
Here there is plenty of room and good 
light. It is a grand place for pictures. 
Why does he not do his painting here?’’ 

In expkanation of Beppo’s methods of 
speaking, it may be as well to state that 
although both Franz and I understood 
Italian fairly well, Ritter, in his autocratic 
way, had decided shortly after Beppo’s 
installation in our studio that he must 
speak nothing but German. Whereupon 
I naturally declared that if he ever spoke 

‘anything but English I would throw him 
out of the window. After a week of ac- 
tive rivalry in educating him we found that 
Beppo’s brain was unequal to the emer- 
gency. So we finally agreed to a com- 


THE PALACE AND GAZE AT ITS WINDOWS. 


promise whereby he was allowed to speak 
his own language, only giving each of 
us our national titles of ‘‘ Mister’’ and 
‘«Meinherr.’? On occasions, however, 
when he specially wished to win the at- 
tention or favor of Franz or myself, Beppo 
would air his few words of English or 
German, as the case might be. So, now, 
when I did not answer him immediately, 
he said with painful hesitancy : 

««What ees the mattare here, Meestare 
Clifford, sare, eef a you please ?’’ 

‘«‘ There is nothing the matter here,’’ I 
said. ‘Is there anything the matter 
there ?’’ And I indicated the Piazza delle 
Scuole with a nod. 

‘‘Dio mio, signore!’’ he answered, 
much relieved at my replying in Italian ; 
‘that is no place for a Christian to sit 
alone, that Palazzo Cenci.’’ 

‘He is a heretic,”’ I said; «the ghosts 
won’t touch him.”’ 

«Ah, Meestare Clifford,’’ exclaimed 
Beppo, crossing himself with the soap, 
‘‘you are a foreigner, you do not know 
about these things, neither you nor Mein- 
herr Ritter. But the good fathers will tell 
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you ; they know that it is not well for a 
man to talk so, nor to tempt the Evil One 
by being alone in that place. Meestare 
Clifford,’’ and Beppo put down his brushes 
and soap and approached me with clasped 
hands and another conciliatory attempt 
at English, ‘‘Meestare Clifford, Io no 
like a Meinherr Ritter go alone ; eef a you 
please, sare, go too.”’ 

‘Go to! Thou saucy varlet!’’ I ex- 
claimed theatrically. ‘Dost tell me to 
‘go to’?”’ 

««Excellenza?’’ said Beppo. 

“I say, Beppo, if you are so unhappy 
about your dear master, why don’t you go 
and stay with him yourself? You are 
not afraid. You are a good Catholic and 
a fighter.’’ 

‘«« Si, signore,’’ protested Beppo, ‘I will 
fight—yes, per Bacco! I will fight any 
day for his excellency. I will fight men! 
But——”’ 

Here Beppo shrugged his shoulders, in- 
clined his head to one side and extended 
his hands to indicate that when it came 
to ghosts he was not to be relied upon. 

In fact, Beppo’s distraction between his 
desire to keep near his master in what he 
believed to be his perilous situation, and 
his own superstitious fear of the Cenci 
ghosts, would have been amusing, if I had 
been in the humor to be amused. But I 
was not. Whether it was loneliness—for I 
saw very little of my friend now—or Rit- 
ter’s unnatural moodiness when I did see 
him, or for what cause, I cannot say, but 
I certainly was depressed. I found my- 
self taking a sort of relief in talking to 
Beppo about his master. On his return 
from his frequent visits to the Palazzo 
Cenci, I would ask as anxiously about 
the progress of the picture as though Rit- 
ter were really in some sort of peril. 
Whereupon Beppo never failed, in one 
way or another, to give my thoughts some 
new bit of superstitious deviltry to feed on. 
For instance, after I had been to the Cenci 
studio myself, I asked him if he knew 
anything of the man Ritter was using as 
a model, for although I did not say so, I 
secretly thought him as villanous a look- 
ing scoundrel as I had ever seen. 

‘«‘ Ah, si, signore,’’ said Beppo, readily, 
‘‘T know him very well. He is avery bad 
man, that.’’ 

‘«‘ Worse than you ?’’ I said. 

«Ah, si, signore, Meestare Clifford,”’ 
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protested Beppo, «he is a very much 
worse man than I am. Yes, sare. H 
is just the same as Francesco Cenci.’’ 

‘«T suppose the next thing you will tel! 
me he belongs to the family,’’ I said sar 
castically. 

‘« Si, signore,’’ said Beppo, calmly. 

««Oh, come now, Beppo,’’ I said, «« what 
is the use of lying to me like that? I hap- 
pen to know that the only one of the fam 
ily left is Count Cenci-Bolognetti.’’ 

«« Ah, signore,’’ answered Beppo, shrug 
ging his shoulders, ««I do not mean that 
he is of the family that way. Francesco 
Cenci was avery bad man. He had many 
children that nobody knows or cares 
about, except the priests. The priests can 
tell you, they know. But these descend- 
ants on the wrong side, they have all gone 
quickly. This man Girolamo’s father 
died so’’—here Beppo made a significant 
movement about his neck—‘‘ and Giro- 
lamo, who, they say, is the last one, laughs 
and declares he will go the same road. 
Per Dio, he is likely to keep his word! 
You see, signore, he is proud of his illus- 
trious descent. I have heard the priests 
say that he looks like the pictures of 
Francesco Cenci. It was I who told Mein- 
herr Ritter of that,’’ continued Beppo, 
gravely ; ‘and he bade me go get him. 
And when he saw him he said, ‘Good ! It 
is the devil himself!’ Not that Il Cenci, 
for that is what they call him, signore, is 
a model, you understand ; though he will 
take pay for it, he is not a model. It is 
only because he will be painted as Fran- 
cesco. He heard that Meinherr Ritter 
was going to paint this picture and he 
made me—that is, he asked me to talk 
to his excellency about him. As I tell 
you, this illustrious ancestor is his pride 
and he does every wickedness he can to 
make people say, ‘It is Francesco him- 
self!’ Per Bacco! That pleases him. He 
has killed men. Si, signore, Meestare 
Clifford,’ continued Beppo, excitedly, «1 
tell you, who know. But—a malediction 
on my tongue !’’—and here Beppo lowered 
his voice and with his finger on his lips 
glanced around apprehensively— this is 
not a thing to be talked about. He be- 
longs to those who hear everything—and 
the nights are dark. It is better not to 
talk, signore mio, credete mi."’ 

Now Beppo, like many of his country- 
men, was such a clever actor that I could 
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not tell whether he was romancing or 
not. I believed he was telling the truth, 
however, because when I referred to the 
matter again he professed not to under- 
stand my Italian. Being forced out of 
this position, he unblushingly denied 
that he had ever opened his mouth about 
Ritter’s model, and, in fact, declared that 
he had never seen Girolamo before the 
day he appeared in Ritter’s studio. This 
information he delivered with a mien 


which would have enabled him to pose 


uw 
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body. Sooner or later he will come to 
the same end, and that will be well.’’ 
Ritter had been at work in the Piazza 
delle Scuole now for two weeks and 
every day he grew gloomier and more ab- 
stracted. I never saw a man so changed in 
that spaceoftime. He spent all of his day- 
light in the Palazzo Cenci, and at night 
he sat brooding in his room. He isolated 
himself almost entirely from his former 
companions, and went nowhere and saw 
noone. Very early in the beginning of 





““WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY COMING IN LIKE THIS?” 


for a picture of innocence. However, the 
more I thought of it the more I was con- 
vinced that our retainer had himself be- 
longed to a band of cut-throats, very pos- 
sibly belonged to one still, and was using 
his studio duties ‘as a blind. Very evi- 
dently he was in the power of this fellow 
Girolamo, their leader, like as not. 

Of course, I told Franz what I had 
heard about this precious model of his. 
To my surprise he replied, moodily, 
‘<Donner Wetter, do I not know all that ! 
It is the soul of that old hell-hound, Cen- 
ci, come to life again in this scoundrel’s 


his undertaking he had given me to un- 
derstand that he preferred to be alone at his 
painting, and as my only reason for enter- 
ing the lowering old sin-stained pile was 
to cheer him with my company, I did not 
wait for a second hint to stay away. 
More than once in the evening, after he 
had come from his work, I would hear 
his voice as though talking to someone 
in his room, and on going in find him 
alone. On these occasions, when I would 
ask him what he meant by maundering 
on to himself in that uncanny sort of 
way, he would try to laugh it off or else 
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get up and walk out. He was very rest- 
less at night and would be up at all 
hours, sometimes coming into my room 
and sitting there till morning. It was 
not pleasant for me, this nocturnal com- 
panionship, but I encouraged him in it, 
thinking it was better for him. I finally 
induced him to bring his bed into my 
room. That night, when I lay as though 
asleep, I heard him cry out, «« Ach Gott ! 
Why do you follow meso? Why do you 
never give me any peace?’’ This woful 
appeal to some invisible presence, breaking 
the silence of the darkness, fairly stirred 
my hair. I called out to know if anyone 
was in the room, but he answered that it 
was nothing ; he was dreaming, that was 
all. 

Naturally, as I say, all this made me 
uneasy, and I did not fail to remonstrate 
with Franz on his imbecile conduct. But 
all I could extort from him was that he 
was deeply interested in his picture and 
was working very hard over it, and no 
doubt the mental strain and unusual con- 
finement were telling on his nerves. I 
urged him to relinquish his work, at least 
for a time, but this he would not listen to, 
declaring that he would finish the picture 
very soon, and would then goto the coun- 
try and rest. 

But Ritter’s great picture of the Assas- 
sination of Francesco Cenci—and it was 
truly a great picture—was destined never 
to be finished. I am not superstitious, 
in fact, I have always been intolerant of 
such notions in others, but in this matter 
I fully confess my belief that the shadows 
of those old crimes still blight the lives of 
men who wilfully turn their backs on 
God's pure air and sunshine to gratify a 
morbid taste for exploring their dark se- 
crets. The beauty and the sad, romantic 
history of Beatrice Cenci was in very 
truth as the song of the Loreley for 
Franz Ritter, and it drew him into those 
shadows. 


IT. 


I was sitting in my studio one afternoon 
painting in a half-hearted way. Every- 
thing was intensely still. Suddenly I 
heard footsteps running along the passage 
to my room. I was so nervous that I 
started violently enough to slop the oil 
out ofmy palette cups. Angry with my- 
self and the intruder, I wheeled around 
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just as the door was flung violently open. 
There stood Beppo, his olive complexion 
of an ashen color, the perspiration on his 
forehead and his eyes staring, while he 
panted like a hunted man. My heart 
sank at the sight of him. Nevertheless, 
to keep my courage up, I said roughly 

««What do you mean by coming in here 
like that? Are you drunk or crazy?’”’ 

«Signore, per l’amor di Dio,’’ he cried, 
**come quickly. Il Cenci has been killed 
in Herr Ritter’s studio.” 

‘¢ What !’’ I exclaimed ; ‘‘ what are you 
talking about? Who has been killed? ”’ 

‘« Tl Cenci, signore, Girolamo, the model, 
and they have arrested Herr Ritter for the 
murder and are taking him to prison! 
Madonna mia ! I knew that trouble would 
come to him in that accursed place,’’ he 
continued, wringing his hands and ges- 
ticulating despairingly. 

Without waiting to listen further, I 
grabbed my hat and ran out of the house 
in the direction of the Piazza delle Scuole. 
AsI ran I could hear Beppo at my heels. 
Arrived in front of the Palazzo Cenci, I 
saw a little knot of people standing at one 
of the gates. I made for the crowd, and 
forcing my way through, I found myself 
confronting a gendarme guarding the en- © 
trance. I tried to pass him, but he stopped 
me. 

‘« Signore Ritter is a friend of mine,’’ I 
said. ‘I must see him.”’ 

‘You cannot go in,’’ replied the gen- 
darme. 

‘* But I must see him,’’ I said, still 
struggling to enter. 

The gendarme pushed me aside and said, 
«If you do not get back I will arrest you.” 

He was a pompous little fellow and I 
could have knocked him down with ease 
and satisfaction. But while I was think- 
ing whether I had better try it or not, I 
felt a pull at my sleeve. Turning I saw 
Beppo at my elbow, but so muffled up in 
his hat and cloak that I should not have 
recognized him if he had not spoken. 

«‘Come with me, signore, quick,’’ he 
said ; ‘I have found out where they have 
taken him.” 

Not knowing what else to do, I turned 
and made my way out of the crowd as fast 
as I had gone in, and all the time Beppo, 
with his hat drawn still further over his 
eyes, was at my elbow talking rapidly in 
a low voice. 
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«Do not speak to me, signore, or let 
anyone see that you knowme. Follownie 
so as not to attract attention.’’ 

«« But—’’ I said, stopping short. 

‘«Per Dio, signore,’’ interrupted Beppo 
in a voice that was new to me, “do as I 
tell you. This is no time to talk.”’ 

Whereupon he left me and strolled off 
leisurely as one who had satisfied his cu- 
riosity in the crowd. He then turned 
down a byway, whileI, scarcely knowing 
whether I was awake or dreaming, obedi- 
ently followed him. 

After winding through a maze ofstreets, 
some filled with slouching, ill-favored in- 
habitants, but most of them empty, with 
blind walls on either side—streets which 
were altogether strange to me—I at last 
saw Beppo stop before an old fountain in 
a small square and with studied indolence 
help himself to some water. Then, after 


glancing around sharply in every direc- 
tion, he made a signal for me to join him. 
Whereupon I stopped at the fountain also 
As I did so Beppo said in a 


and drank. 
low voice : 

‘« The prison to which they have taken 
him is in the next street, signore; I can 
go no further. Learn what you can. I 
will be at the studio at seven.”’ 

With that he went off in a different di- 
rection. 

I had no difficulty in finding the prison, 
but I was positively refused admittance to 
the prisoner without a pass from the police 
magistrate. Argument and entreaty were 
unavailing. In fact the police captain, as 
they called him, was in half a mind to ar- 
rest me as a possible accomplice. Artists 
were not of much consequence in Rome, 
and I doubted my ability to succeed any 
better with the magistrate. In this emer- 
gency I suddenly thought of an old ac- 
quaintance who was attached to our lega- 
tion, and who surely would be able to pro- 
cure the necessary instructions for me. 
Taking a cab I sought him out and telling 
him what little I knew, we went together 
to the magistrate who, under such patron- 
age, very readily gave methe order. But 
all this took time, and it was nearly dark 
when I again entered the prison and 
showing my paper was taken to Ritter’s 
cell. 

It was a smallroom with stone floor and 
walls and a narrow window high up and 
heavily grated. When my eye got accus- 
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tomed to the obscurity I saw my friend 
sitting on a small wooden bed, his head 
resting on his hands, his elbows on his 
knees. I could scarcely realize that it was 
my warm-hearted Franz there, in that 
cold, gloomy tank of a place, alone, and a 
prisoner charged with murder. It was like 
a nightmare. Going quickly to his side, 
for he had not moved at the clanking of 
the door, I laid my hand upon his shoul- 
der and said : 

‘‘Franz, old man, what does all this 
mean ?’’ 

He raised his head and looked at me. 

«Ach, mein lieber Claude,’’ he said, 
‘is it thou? I expected you sooner.”’ 

I quickly told him how I had been de- 
layed. ‘And now,’’ I said hurriedly, for 
I had been warned by the police captain, 
and not too graciously, that we could have 
but a few minutes together, « tell me what 
has happened. Beppo says that Girola- 
mo has been killed. Is it so?”’ 

Ritter had raised his head and was sit- 
ting in a dejected attitude. At my ques- 
tion he pressed his hands to his temples 
and exclaimed : «Ach Gott! Yes. It is 
awful. Do not let us talk about it.’’ 

‘« But we must, Franz,’’ I said. ««I must 
know about it, else how can I help you? 
How did it happen? Who killed him ?’’ 

Never for an instant had a doubt of the 
nature of Franz’s connection with the 
tragedy entered my mind. It was some 
unfortunate complication which had in- 
volved him in suspicion, but which would 
admit of easy explanation. I was only 
afraid that so much delay in proving his 
innocence might result in his having to 
pass the night in that place. 

‘«Tell me,’’ I repeated impatiently, as 
Franz did not reply, ‘‘ who killed him, do 
you know?”’ 

Still he sat there in the deepening gloom, 
with his head between his hands, without 
answering me. Then, as the expected out- 
burst of excited explanation, carrying all 
these horrid mysteries before it, failed to 
come, a cold, sickening feeling gradually 
crept into my heart. 

‘« Franz,’’ I whispered, and I knew that 
my voice had changed as I glanced back- 
ward at the jailer near the door, «« who— 
how did it happen? For Heaven’s sake, 
man,’ I added desperately, ‘‘say some- 
thing !”’ 

‘« He was lying on the bed,”’ said Franz, 
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in a low voice, without lifting his eyes, 
*«one arm thrown back over his head, the 
other extended ; his gray hairs were scat- 
tered on the pillow ; his face, marked with 
crime wrinkles, was undisturbed as if he 
slept ; all as I was painting it—no, no, not 
all! The conspirators were gone from the 
door. She was gone. And the great nail 
had been driven through his eye into his 
brain, and he was dead! The hammer lay 
beside him. There was blood on the pillow 
—blood’’—and Franz drew a long, shud- 
dering breath through his teeth, and whis- 
pered, ‘It was an awful thing to look 
upon !’’ 

‘* My God !”’ I murmured,as I recognized 
the description. And involuntarily I drew 
back, gazing down upon the crouching 
figure. 

Then Franz suddenly raised his head. 

«You think that I did it, my little 
Claude? Maybeso,Ido not know. She 
has urged me to it for so long.” 

«She! who?’ I said, tremulously, for 
tears were gathering in my eyes in the 
darkness. 

«« That poor, pale child, Beatrice,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘She has never left my side since 
Always 
her wild, sad eyes were fastened implor- 
ingly on mine. She knew that I, at least, 
understood and sympathized with her un- 
holy sin and sorrow. But I did not know 
why she would give me no peace during 
all the hours, until one day this fiend of 
aCenci, of whose vileness many have told 
me, lay there to be painted. Then, like a 
flash, Iknew. The vampyre soul that had 
been driven out of her accursed father’s 
body, near 300 years ago, was on earth 
again in the shape of this were-wolf, and it 
must die as before. But all the time I told 
the poor, restless spirit, No; I could not do 
it. Dear Christ! I struggled against it 
always! But when I saw this morning 
that it had been done, I thought perhaps 
that she had led me to it while I slept, 
and my heart has grown white with fear ! 
I may have done it, Ido not know. But 
the good God knows that if I did, I did not 
mean it.’’ He sighed deeply, and then 
added abruptly, «‘ Donner Wetter! but my 
head feels badly.’’ At the same time he 
sank back upon the bed. 

Then the jailer, who had stood impa- 
tiently at the door all this time, peremptor- 
ily ordered me to come away. What could 


first I painted her lovely face. 
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; Ido? Taking off my overcoat, I threw i 
over Franz—he would need it in that col 
place—and said, as bravely as I could: 

‘« Franz, dear old friend, you did not d 
this thing. I know that. Cheer up! 
will have you out of here before long.’’ 

And so I left him. I gave the fellow who 
had shown me to the cell what silver I had 
and asked him to do all that he could for 
the comfort of the prisoner. Not that | 
believed it would serve poor Ritter. All 
the hope and energy with which I had 
entered the place had now deserted me. 
My brain was dazed and sluggish, and my 

“heart was sick. Once outside, I leaned 
my hot head against the cold stone wall 
and gave way to the tears that were 
choking me. 


III, 


Of the days that followed prior to Rit- 
ter’s trial there is little to be said. When 
I returned to our studio on that fatal night 
I found that the lamp had been lighted by 
Beppo, who was there waiting forme. He 
sat in an obscure corner, with his slouch 
hat and cloak muffling his face and figure, 
and as I saw him I hated him for his dark, 
mysterious appearance. I hated all these 
Italians, with their intrigues and vendettas; 
I hated Rome, with its secrets and crimes, 
and I wished that I had never seen the 
shores of Italy. I answered Beppo’s eager 
questions shortly and sullenly. I had little 
to tell, and if he knew any more than I 
did he did not betray it. All that he told 
me was that he had not been with Ritter 
when the body of Girolamo was found, but 
going to the studio he had found the place 
in the possession of the police. Learning 
then, from some of the crowd, what had 
happened, he had come for me. This was 
all. I was not in the humor for discussing 
the affair with him, and I let him see plain- 
ly enough that I did not care to take him 
into my confidence. I simply told him that 
Mr. Ritter was in as bad a way as a man 
could be, and that if he knew any plan to 
help him he had better set about it, because 
I did not. Thereupon Beppo arose and, 
with a pale face and lowered eyes, threw 
his cloak across his shoulder and started 
out of the room. That was the last I saw 
of Beppo for many a troubled day to come. 

As for myself, I did all that I could for 
my poor Franz, which was little enough, 
Through my friend at the legation I was 
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enabled to create a warm sympathy at the 
German embassy for their unfortunate 
countryman, although I soon saw that 
they believed him guilty. They sent Franz 
a doctor of his own nationality, for he was 
sick, and they obtained permission for me 
to visit him—that was something. Weeks 
of anxious suspense, apprehension and 
despondency dragged by. Nearly every 
day I was summoned before the magistrate 
to answer questions concerning Franz’s 
habits of life prior to the murder. And 
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As for Ritter, he remained in much the 
same condition throughout these days as 
when I first saw him in jail. He grew paler 
and thinner each day, but his manner 
remained the same. He seemed dazed, 
confused, always dumbly striving to un- 
ravel the past. The hopeless yet patient 


way in which he would receive my passion- 
ate protests against his submission and 
inaction under the infamous charge which 
had been laid upon him, was pitiful. Ap- 
parently entirely forgetful of himself, his 


‘ PRANZ, OLD MAN, WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN?” 


although I came home from these exami- 
nations worn out and exasperated by what 
seemed to me the irrelevancy, senseless 
repetition and weary delay of the whole 
legal process, I could not but feel each day 
that the fatal net was drawn closer about 
my poor friend. During this time, asI say, 
I was freely permitted to see Ritter, al- 
though I was secretly aware that it was 
under espionage. In fact, I knew that I 
was being constantly shadowed. The 
studio also was under surveillance, princi- 
pally, I fancy, from a desireto get hold of 
“ Beppo, who had disappeared completely. 
47 


miserable plight and -ultimate peril, of 
which I nevertheless knew him to be fully 
conscious, his only thought was to soothe 
and comfort me. But to that end all that 
he could say was, ‘‘ My little Claude, I do 
not know ; I may have done it—I do not 
know.”’ 

At last came the day of the trial. I 
have no heart, even at this lapse of time, 
to describe the scene. In fact, I retain 
avery vague recollection of it all. The 
principal memory that I have is of a 
witness, a young doctor, whose appear- 
ance and words seem to have impressed 
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themselves upon my mind, just as I have 
heard that one figure or event impresses 
itself on the mind of a man in battle, the 
rest being dim and confused. This doc- 
tor gave professional testimony at great 
length on the subject of what he termed 
‘*«sensory apperception.’’ He seemed to 
be greatly interested in his topic and 
talked learnedly of the «visualizing 
power in man.’’ Some possessed it 
stronger than others, he said, and it could 
be developed in a marvellous degree, as 
in the case of chess players, who played 
while blindfolded, authors who saw the 
characters they created walk the streets, 
and so forth. ‘It can be easily under- 
stood,’’ he continued, «‘ that insanity is 
sometimes induced by the morbid devel- 
opment of the visualizing power. An ar- 
tist painting an imaginary portrait and 
becoming absorbed in his work might, 
under such conditions, see the figure en- 
ter into his daily life, see it walk, move, 
and at length believe inits reality. When 
the figure had a history, dark and roman- 
tic, which had appealed previously to the 
sensitive sympathies of the artist, addi- 
tional force and strength would be given 
tothe mania. Furthermore, when such a 
morbidly fascinating figure is depicted in 
the act of inciting to a deed of violence, 
and all of the accessories to that deed are 
supplied, even to the victim, identical in 
almost every particular with the original, 
it is easily conceivable that at a critical 
moment the diseased brain of the artist 
might consummate in reality what he had 
begun only in fancy.”’ 

What more is it necessary for me to 
say? This was the keynote of the whole 
trial: that my poor Franz was a madman 
and amurderer. It availed nothing that 
I swore to his bravery and gentleness, his 
manly spirit and generosity ; that he, who 
was all goodness and tenderness, and in- 
capable of hurting any living creature, 
would not, could not, sane or insane, have 
done so foulathing! The verdict was— 
guilty. 

When I heard that fatal word I went 
back to our desolate studio and, throwing 
myself on alounge, buried my head in my 
arms in despair. How long I remained 
there, prostrated by grief and weariness, I 
do not know. I was aroused at last by 
hearing some one call my name. Looking 
up I saw, Beppo. 
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‘«« What do you want?” I said, staring 
at him stupidly. 

«Ts it all over, signore?’’ he asked in 
his soft, low Italian. 

« Yes,’’ I replied, «it is all over.”’ 

‘‘ What will they do with him ?’’ 

‘« How do [know ?”’ I answered bitterly. 
‘««They may send him to the guillotine. 
If not, they will put him in prison for the 
rest of his life. They had better kill him 
and be done with it,’’ and I turned my 
face away. 

There was a long silence. 
spoke again. 

««Signore,’”’ he said, ‘‘ I have sworn an 
oath to Saint Giuseppe that ifit came to the 
worst I would save him, and by the help 
of the Holy Virgin I will. Listen to me.” 

Then I turned my head once more and 
looked up at the manin wonder. He was 
very pale, but his manner was calm and 
dignified. It would have been almost 
melodramatic in anyone else. 

«« You must come with me,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘but no one must see us leave here 
together. Go out and get a carriage and 


Then Bepp« ) 


wait at the corner of the Via dei Condotti. 
Hold a handkerchief in your hand and let 
I will join you 


it rest by the window. 
presently.’’ 

Then, without stopping to answer the 
questions I eagerly began to put to him, 
he left as silently as he came. Scarcely 
realizing or believing in the possibility of 
help coming from such a source, and yet 
feverishly ready to grasp at the slightest 
chance, I was now effectually aroused. 
The mystery which had always surround- 
ed Beppo, and his'unexpected appearance 
at this moment, perhaps induced me to 
hope for more from his words than from 
any ordinary, common-sense proposition. 
Hurriedly arranging my dress I went out 
and procured a cab and drove, as he had 
directed, to the corner of the Via dei Con- 
dotti. It seemed so long that I waited 
there that my heart gradually sank and I 
had difficulty in persuading myself that I 
was not upon a fool’s errand. Then at 
last, and most unexpectedly, the carriage 
door opened and Beppo, muffled as usual, 
took a seat at my side. 

‘‘ Tell him to difive to the magistrate’s,”’ 
he said. 

I gave the order to the coachman and 
again began to question Beppo. But he 
only answered, ‘‘ Wait, signore, wait.”’ 
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Arrived at the magistrate’s residence, 
in accordance with Beppo’s instructions 
I sent in my card, with an urgent request 
for an interview. After a little delay we 
were shown into a room where we were 
presently joined by the man whose face I 
had grown to detest. Then Beppo, drop- 
ping his cloak, stepped forward and said : 

‘«« Excellenza, I am Giuseppe Tombini.”’ 

«« Ah,’”’ exclaimed the magistrate, start- 
ing back with a gesture of surprise, ‘‘ Giu- 
seppe Tombini !’’ 

‘« Si, signore ; and I have come here to 
give information in regard to the murder 
of Girolamo Siotto.”’ 

‘«« Wait,’’ said the magistrate, and going 
to the door of the room he had left, he 
spoke to someone inside. 

Presently two men appeared, one a gen- 
darme, the other a clerk provided with 
writing materials. 

‘Take down what is said,’’ ordered the 
magistrate. Then, after a little bustle of 
preparation he seated himself, and looking 
at Beppo curiously, signed for him to 
speak. For a minute or two Beppo was 
silent, and then, very pale, but with the 
same dignity which had marked all of his 
He spoke 


actions, he began to speak. 
rapidly and I had some difficulty in fol- 
lowing him, but this is practically what he 
said : 

«Your excellency knows that Girolamo 
Siotto was foully murdered in the Palazzo 
Cenci on the morning of the 14th of No- 


vember. He was found in a room that 
Signore Ritter, the artist, was using asa 
studio. He was serving as a model of 
Francesco Cenci for Signore Ritter, and 
when discovered was dressed in his cos- 
tume and was lying on the bed as though 
he had been posing. Signore Ritter was 
arrested and found guilty of the murder. 
For the past year, your excellency, Signore 
Ritter has been teaching me to paint pict- 
ures and in return I waited upon him in 
his studio. How that came about does 
not signify. But Signore Ritter was a 
noble-hearted gentleman and was very 
good and kind to me. That is why I am 
here now. Perhaps your excellency has 
heard that I have not always painted pict- 
ures, and that is true. Before I went to 
live with Signore Ritter I knew Girolamo, 
or Il Cenci, as he was called, weli. It was 
I who got his services for my master, 
Signore Ritter having heard of his likeness 
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to Francesco Cenci. When I learned that 
Girolamo had been found dead in the 
studio, I knew that my master had not 
killed him, although the hand of the good 
God had been laid heavily upon him for 
his impiety in daring to paint such a pict- 
ure in that unholy place, so that he him- 
self is unable to say that he did not do it. 
I knew that it was not in his power to do 
such a thing. And I knew that there 
were many men, and women too, who hated 
Il Cenci, and could and would kill him if 
they got the chance. So then, loving my 
master, as I say, I made up my mind to 
go back once more and live with those 
with whom I had lived before and learn 
the truth. 

‘«« At first I was looked upon with suspi- 
cion, but when it became known that the 
police wanted me and that I was hiding 
from them, I had no trouble. But it was 
only yesterday that I found out what I 
wanted to know, and that by chance. I 
would never have told,’’ and here Beppo 
raised his head somewhat defiantly, « if 
my master had not been found guilty ; but 
to save him I will tell.’’ 

Here he paused for a moment while every 
eye was fixed upon him, and it seemed to 
me that I could hear my heart beating in 
the silence. 

‘“‘“The murderer of Girolamo Siotto,’’ 
continued Beppo distinctly, but in a lower 
tone, ‘‘is a woman, and her name is Agata 
Fiorentini. She killed him because II 
Cenci had betrayed her, and then abused 
and deserted her. She would not have 
killed him perhaps except that he took up 
with another woman and aroused her jeal- 
ousy. The way she did it was this: Gi- 
rolamo, as everyone knows, was proud of 
his ancestor, Francesco Cenci, and ambi- 
tious to be as wicked. As I have said, it 
was this pride that made him want to act 
as model for Signore Ritter and be paint- 
ed in the picture of the assassination. He 
talked about the painting a great deal 
among his friends, and would take them 
to the studio in the Palazzo Cenci at night, 
where, dressed in his costume and almost 
believing that he was Francesco Cenci, he 
would carouse with them until daylight. 
There are many secret passages in the 
Palazzo Cenci, and of course Signore Rit- 
ter knew nothing of all this. The day 
before the murder was the féte day of Gi- 
rolamo’s patron saint, and that night he 
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invited his friends to a feast in the studio. 
Agata Fiorentini and the woman for whom 
he had deserted her were among the guests. 
Dear body of Christ, that was a wild night! 
It was as though Francesco Cenci himself 
had come back from the grave. And all 
through their revelling Il Cenci devoted 
himself to his new mistress, just as if he 
had asked Agata to come only that he 
might enjoy her unhappiness. But though 
she was secretly raving with jealousy she 
showed no sign of it, and that made II 
Cenci angry,so that at last he openly taunt- 
ed her with her love, and abused her. But 
still she said nothing, until toward morn- 
ing Girolamo threw himself half drunk 
upon the bed, and therest, one by one, went 
away and left him there. But when they 
had all gone, the woman Agata came back. 
She found Girolamo lying on the bed just 
as he was painted in the picture, heavily, 
stupidly sleeping. She had heard the story 
of the painting often enough, and now she 
uncovered the canvas and stood before it 
foralong time. Then she went tothe side 
of the bed and gazed at Il Cenci. The 
hammer and nail which figured in the pict- 
ure lay near him ort the coverlet. She 
picked them up and leaned over him and 


whispered : ‘ Let mine be the hand to finish 
the work, my beloved. No foreign artist 


can do it half so well.’ With that she 
kissed the nail and drove it into his brain.’’ 

Beppo ceased. The silence which ensued 
was only broken by my long-drawn breath. 
The magistrate arose from his chair and 
began to pace the room ; at last he said: 

‘This story that you have told to save 
your master is very plausible. But it 
amounts to nothing unless you are pre- 
pared to prove it.”’ 

‘‘T understand that, excellenza, and I 
ask to be confronted with this woman, 
Agata Fiorentini.”’ 

‘‘But where is she to be found ?’’ said 
the magistrate, stopping short and eying 
Beppo severely. 

‘‘ Your excellency,’’ he replied, «‘ there 
is an alley leading from the Pescheria to 
the Via Rua, not far from the Palazzo 
Cenci. In it there is a house kept by one 
Antonio Baldelli, a Jew. The police will 
know the place and here they will find the 
woman I spoke of. But, yourexcellency,”’ 
continued Beppo, holding up his hand to 
check the magistrate, ««I implore you for 
the love of the Virgin to have them use 
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caution and secrecy, because, if the wom- 
an’s friends become suspicious, they will 
never find her, and all will be undone.” 

This was the first time that Beppo’s 
voice had altered from the quiet though 
almost defiant tone which had character- 
ized his words throughout the interview 
The magistrate reassured him with a gest- 
ure, and, sitting down, wrote a few hur- 
ried lines which he gave to his clerk, who 
immediately left theroom. Then turning 
to Beppo he said, ‘‘ You will remain here 
for the present,’’ and to me he said, « Si- 
gnore, you also will oblige me by remain- 
ing.’’ I bowed, and the magistrate, paus- 
ing to whisper a word to the gendarme at 
the door, withdrew, leaving us alone and 
evidently, from the increased alertness of 
the guard, prisoners. 

I will not dwell upon the emotions which 
preyed upon me during the ensuing hours 
of waiting. Confidence and distrust, hope 
and despair, alternated in my heart with 
the swinging of the pendulum of the clock 
upon the wall. It was all so strange, so 
sudden, so unexpected, this revelation of 
Beppo’s. And while I did not for a mo- 
ment doubt his story, I was tormented by 
the fear that the police, in whose intelli- 
gence and efficiency I had no confidence, 
would prove miserably incompetent for 
such a delicate piece of work, and allow 
this woman, hidden as she was in a thieves’ 
den, to escape. The chances for poor Rit- 
ter were raised once more from the depths 
to which they had plunged, but by a thread 
so slender that in unskilful or unfriendly 
hands it seemed almost impossible that it 
would hold. I paced the room continually, 
glancing every moment at the clock and 
starting at every sound that reached my 
ear. At first I tried to induce Beppo to 
talk, but my efforts were met always by 
the same reply, ‘‘ Aspetti, signore, as- 
petti.’’ More than once I found myself 
wondering at the man as he stood there 
leaning against the wall, with his arms 
folded, pale and still, without betraying a 
sign of impatience or anxiety. And more 
than once my thoughts went back to the 
time when Ritter brought him to our 
studio ; when, suspicious and untamed, he 
had wrapped himself in his blanket and 
endured the tortures of his wounds, day 
after day, with scarcely the movement of 
amuscle. Evidently, gratitude with this 
man was no idle word. How little I un- 
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derstood him even then, the end will 
show. 

The time dragged on. Three hours had 
now elapsed since the clerk had left, 
when suddenly my wandering thoughts 
were thrown back upon their immediate 
surroundings by the stopping of a carriage 
in front of the door. There was a moment’s 
bustle at the entrance, and then the magis- 
trate, followed by his clerk, once more came 
into the room. With a beating heart I 
watched them take their seats and make 
preparations for writing. Finally, turning 
to Beppo, the magistrate said : 

«« Agata Fiorentiniis here. Do you wish 
her to enter ?’’ 

‘««Excellenza,’’ said Beppo, 
drawing himself up, « it will 
be best.”’ 

In obedience to a signal the 
gendarme opened the door and 
a woman, supported by two 
police officers, slowly entered 
the room. She was young 
and had once been handsome, 
but depravity and sickness 
had destroyed her beauty. 
That she was sick was very 
evident ; in fact, the officers 
had almost to carry her to a 
chair. Perhaps that was the 
reason they had succeeded in 
effecting her arrest. As she 
leaned back in her seat, very 
white and weak, she gave one 
glance around the apartment. 
It was the look of a caged 
animal, and, quick as it was, 
nothing evaded it. Then her 
eyes dropped. 

«« Agata Fiorentini,’’ began 
the magistrate slowly, ‘‘ you 
are charged with the murder of Girolamo 
Siotto on the morning of the 14th of No- 
vember, in the Palazzo Cenci. What have 
you to say?’’ 

For a moment the woman looked at him 
from under her long black lashes, and 
then, in a thin, high voice, replied : 

‘‘Excellenza, who accuses me?”’ 

The magistrate pointed to Beppo, who 
stood at a little distance from her, and said: 

‘Giuseppe Tombini.”’ 

The woman flashed one glance from her 
black eyes upon Beppo, and then, after a 
pause, answered in a stolid way: 

‘‘Excellenza, it is true. Why should I 
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deny it? I have already confessed it to 
the good father Anselmo, and he has bidden 
me, as I hope for absolution, to speak the 
truth. He tells me that I have not long to 
live, and that is well. I have nothing to 
live for and would rather be dead than 
alive. So why should I fear what the law 
can do? Yes, I loved Girolamo and I 
killed him. Let it be written down.”’ 


But the next instant, with startling ra- 
pidity, as darkness is dispelled by a glare 
of lightning, her stolidity was replaced by 
fiery passion. 


Sitting erect she turned 


BEPPO, MUFFLED AS USUAL, TOOK A SEAT AT MY SIDE. 


upon Beppo, and shaking her hand threat- 
eningly at him, she cried: 

«But as for you, Giuseppe Tombini, 
foreigner’s dog that you are! you have 
broken your oath by betraying me. Re- 
member I] Falcon! Make your peace with 
God, if you can, for a black cross has been 
set against your name. Remember your 
oath! Remember the Monachetti! Re- 
member the black cross! It is I, Agata 
Fiorentini, who bids you remember !”’ 

With that she fell back in her chair 
exhausted. While Beppo, apparently un- 
moved except for a slight twitching around 
his mouth, answered not a word. 
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The silence was broken by the magis- 
trate, who, after asking a few comparative- 
ly unimportant questions, to which the 
woman replied with sullen brevity, com- 
mitted her to prison. To my surprise, 
Beppo was also taken in charge by the 
police. He seemed to anticipate this action, 
however, for when I was about to intercede 
for his liberty he checked me, and said it 
was necessary that he should remain with 
the gendarmes. When they took hjm away 
I shook hands with him and tried to tell 
him how grateful I was for all he had done. 
But he waved aside my protestations and 
said simply: ‘It is not for you, it is for 
Signore Ritter,’’ and so departed. 

As soon as my own liberty of action was 
restored to me, I hurried to the German 
embassy and related what had occurred. 
Beneath the surface of official manner I 
could see that the news created great as- 
tonishment. I was earnestly assured that 
steps would immediately be taken to secure 
for Ritter the full benefit of the real crimi- 
nal’s confession. Not content with this, 
however, I worked day and night, inces- 
santly and feverishly, helping to accumu- 
late circumstantial evidence to corroborate 
the woman’s own admission, spurring 
on Ritter’s influential advocates to demand 
his release, insisting on prompt action and 
protesting against delay. The result was 
that within four days of Beppo’s unexpect- 
ed appearance in my studio, Franz Ritter, 
thank God ! was once more a free man. 

My joy was great, but it was not un- 
alloyed. For my friend was very ill, so 
ill that he had to be carried from the 
prison ; so ill that he did not realize his 
freedom, or recognize me when I brought 
him the news. The doctors said that he 
was suffering from an attack of brain 
fever which had been coming on for some 
time, and urged me to remove him im- 
mediately from Rome and its associations. 
I needed no urging, for the place had be- 
come hateful tome. With the assistance 
of some of our artist friends, most of whom 
had shown sympathy in their own careless 
way throughout our troubles, I made ar- 
rangements for carrying Franz away to 
Civita Vecchia the very next day. 

I had not been unmindful all of this 
time of the man who had befriended us, 
but my days were so occupied that I had 
been able to see him butonce. The after- 
noon before our departure I called to see 
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him again, to wish him good-by. They 
had placed him ina sort of prison in a 
part of the city remote from where Ritter 
had been confined. While practically he 
was a prisoner it was as an important 
witness, and his treatment was not harsh, 
nor did I have-any difficulty in obtaining 
access to him. On the previous occasion 
when I had visited him Beppo was taciturn 
and moody, but now, when I announced to 
him that Ritter was free he brightened up. 
His first question was whether he might not 
see him. And whea I told him how sick 
Franz was and how he was unable to rec- 
ognize any one, his disappointment was 
painful towitness. I tried tocomfort him 
as well as I could. I pointed out that the 
trial of the Fiorentini woman would in all 
likelihood last but a few days, and that 
then he would be at liberty to join Franz 
and me at Civita Vecchia, and help nurse 
his master back to health. I dwelt upon 
how grateful Ritter would be when he 
knew all, and how we would always re- 
gard him as our friend. 

At all of which Beppo shook his head 
and answered gloomily : «‘ Signore, you 
do not understand. I owed my life to 
Signore Ritter, and I have given him 
mine in return.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I said. «I 
confess I do not understand. Surely they 
will set you free when the trial is ended, 
unless,’’ I added, my old suspicions recur- 
ring to me, ‘‘ unless the police have some- 
thing against you of which you have not 
told me.’’ 

But Beppo dismissed this idea with a 
gesture of dissent, while he moodily re- 
peated : «‘ You do not understand.’’ 

Then suddenly the threatening lan- 
guage of the murderess in the magis- 
trate’s office flashed across my mind. 

«Listen to me, Beppo,’’I said. «I 
think I know now what you are referring 
to. You belong to some infernal secret 
society or other, and you are afraid that 
some of the precious brotherhood are 
going to kill you for testifying against 
this woman. Isn’t that so?” 

‘‘S—st, signore,’’ exclaimed Beppo, 
putting his finger on his lips ; «‘ you had 
better not talk like that.”’ 

«« Nonsense,’’ I said. «All this mys- 
tery issimply ridiculous. Ifthiswoman’s 
friends are going to revenge themselves on 
you, the most sensible thing you can do 
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is to tell me all, and it will go devilish 
hard with me and my friends if we can’t 
stand off all the macaroni-eating cut- 
throats in Rome, before we let them do 
you any harm.” 

I spoke warmly because my anger was 
aroused, partly by the mfenaces of such a 
cowardly, treacherous thing as this secret 
society, and partly by Beppo’s tame ac- 
quiescence in them. But it was useless. 
Beppo’s only reply to my argument was a 
gloomy shake of the head. He seemed to 
have resigned himself to a fatal apprehen- 
sion in a stolid, stoical way that no rea- 
soning could affect. Only once, when I 
offered to send him to the United States, 
did he seem to take courage, but instantly 
his head drooped, and he said : 

‘‘Signore, it is of no use. Rome or 
America, it is all the same. Itis only a 
question of time. What does it matter 
whether the end comes today in Rome or 
a month from now in America? It will 
surely come.’’ He drew a long breath and 
then, giving me his hand, he continued 
with some emotion: «« All that you can do 
for me is to tell Signore Ritter, when he 
is well enough to understand, that it was 
I, Giuseppe Tombini, who saved him.”’ 

With that heturned away and, muffling 
himself in his cloak, he lay down upon a 
bench, once more impassive and apparent- 
ly indifferent to my presence. I left him 
there, but with the determination that 
when the trial was ended I would return 
and take him away with me to Civita 
Vecchia, whether he would or no, and, if 
necessary, get him off to America. 

As I say, the next morning Franz and 
I left Rome for the seacoast. For two 
weeks my comrade drifted slowly toward 
death. But, thank Heaven! his strong 
young constitution stood him in good 
stead and at the turning of the tide he 
came back to life. 
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It was at the end of the second week, 
when Franz was declared out of danger 
that I received a letter from my friend at 
the legation. I had enlisted his sympa 
thies for Beppo before leaving, and he had 
promised to keep me informed of the trial 
of Agata Fiorentini. This letter an- 
nounced that the trial had virtually ended 
and that Beppo had been set at liberty. 
I cared nothing what the finding of the 
court might be, or what the sentence 
My only desire was to go back to Rome 
and look after Beppo. I was anxious 
about him, and when I found by the date 
of my letter that it had, as usual, been 
delayed somewhere for a couple of days, I 
became still more uneasy. 

Saying nothing to Franz of the object 
of my trip, I took the first train for Rome. 
It was in the early morning that I started. 
and after making myself comfortable in 
the carriage with rugs and shawls, for the 
weather was cold, I proceeded to amuse 
myself with the magazines and papers 
which had formed part of my morning’s 
mail. Some one writing a villanous hand 
had sent me from the city a copy of yes- 
terday’s Voce del Popolo. With idle curi- 


osity I opened it, and almost instantly my 
eyes fell on a paragraph marked heavily 


in ink with a black cross. It was this: 


FOUND DEAD IN THE STREETS OF ROME. 


At an early hour this morning the body 
of a man was found in the Via Rua. 
When discovered the corpse was lying 
upon its face with a knife thrust in the 
back. Evidently a case of assassination. 
The only clue to the murder was the 
poniard with which the deed had been 
committed and which was still buried in 
the wound. On the handle was roughly 
scratched the word «Monachetti.’”’ At 
the morgue the remains were identified by 
the police as those of Giuseppe Tombini. 
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By SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


E are in the midst ofan 
important economic 
transition era ; oneof 

those sharply accented pas- 

sages in the track of the cen- 

turies where the features of 

the road undergo a marked 

change. As in a journey 
from one climatic zone to another, we 
have been slowly leading up to the new 
conditions ; but the changes, like the 
movement of a clock’s hour hand, are so 
gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. Sud- 
denly we are aware that circumstances 
have become quite different from those we 
remember well back in our way, and we 
begin to perceive the necessity of adapting 
ourselves to them. When we awake on a 
railway train and find ourselves in the 
tropics we feel the need of lighter, easier 
garments than those we wore yesterday 
where there was frost. If we do not make 
the change, but cling with conservative 
fondness to the clothing that has been so 
comfortable, we suffer. 

On every hand we see marks of the 
changes; there is a handwriting on the 
wall that tells those who can read that the 
day of commercial competition is nearing 
itsend. There are many, to be sure, who 
cannot read ; like the ancient inhabitant 
who refused to draw conclusions from the 
evidence surrounding him, they admit 
there is something of a flood, but they 
think it is not going to last, and so they 


decline to enter the ark and decide to trust 
to their umbrellas. Tobe sure, great com- 
binations and business consolidations are 
increasing with alarming rapidity they 
say, but they also maintain there is noth- 
ing to indicate that they are going to be- 
come permanent ; and that great remedy, 
restrictive or prohibitive legislation, is 
looked to to make these monster enter- 
prises impossible, and revive with its dic- 
tum the feasibility of «‘ healthy competi- 
tion.”’ 

But the laws of nature rise superior to 
parliamentary mandates ; it takes some- 
thing more than paper enactments to di- 
rect and change their operation. In these 
new conditions that confront us we have 
the working ofa naturallaw. When mod- 
ern science has enabled us to produce on 
a large scale, when rapid communication 
has brought all parts of the world near 
together, enabling quick and cheap dis- 
tribution of these products, when the same 
communication practically annihilates dis- 
tance in the transmission of messages, 
then it is no more possible to prevent men 
from uniting their powers of capital and 
energy for the accomplishment of vast un- 
dertakings than it is to prevent the coa- 
lescence of sympathetic chemical elements 
when brought into conjunction. Men do 
not oppose each other in business for the 
sake of opposition, but in the hope of 
gaining an advantage; and when they 
once see that profit lies in the direction of 
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THE MAN WHO DESIGNED THE BOW AND ARROW. 


acting together instead of in competition, 
it would be the height of folly for them to 
refuse to act-in the way where their in- 
terest evidently lies. 

If to this it be replied that man is slow 
to learn, it may be allowed that he is, so 
far as theory alone is concerned ; but when 
theory’s lesson is enforced by example, 
then the case is quite different. Circum- 
stances are compelling us into relations 
that require us to change our lines of ac- 
tion. Man is the most imitative of creat- 
ures, and when he sees others succeed by 
adopting a certain course, he is quick to 
take the hint. In the modern business 
world this is particularly true. From the 
moral standpoint it may be pointed out 
that competition is wrong. While the cut- 
throat principle rules the world, men must 
strive for success at the cost of their neigh- 
bors, and under that principle it is abso- 
lutely impracticable to carry out or live up 
to the religious or ethical precepts which 
all right-thinking people acknowledge to 
be the true guides of conduct. It is not 
this, however, that is working the change, 
but the «logic of events,’’ the evolution 
of new conditions, that are making it 
easier and more desirable for men to 
work in unison toward a common end 
than against each other, each for his 
own assumed interest. It is easy to per- 
ceive that, in working only for himself 
and therefore against everybody else, the 
individual is really working against him- 


self, for he brings into opposition the 
powers of all other individuals who are 
also striving only for themselves and 
thereby against him. It will be a per- 
ception of the practical aspect of the 
question thatwill induce, or rather com- 
pel, men to the adoption of the sounder 
principle ; a realization of the unspeak- 
able wastefulness resulting from com- 
petition and of the corresponding gain 
from working codperatively. 

But what effect will the new economic 
order have on the development of in- 
ventive skill? Will not the absence 
of competition remove what is perhaps 
the greatest incentive to invention — 
the demand for means of accomplish- 
ing certain things better and more 
cheaply, and thereby gaining a profit ? 
This is a very serious question, and if 
it can be shown that inventive progress 
would thereby be discouraged, it would 

make the change a most undesirable one. 
The subject can only be rightly considered 
by looking at the history of invention and 
the motives that cause it. 

While this is known as peculiarly the 
age of invention—and there has, indeed, 
so far as history relates, been nothing in 
the past comparable to the achievements 
of the nineteenth century in the inventive 
field—it would be wrong to assume, as 
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many of us seem disposed to, that the 
inventive faculty is in itself something 
new, like some of the great powers it has 
placed in the hands of man. It is evident 
that this faculty has been at the base of 
all human progress. Looking back into 
the past we can find no time when it 
has not, in some degree, been operative. 
Even among savage and primitive peoples 
we encounter it; all the devices whose 
employment distinguishes man from the 
lower animals are due to it. The man 
who, myriads of years ago, first designed 
the bow and arrow, and his predecessor of 
perhaps millions of years before, who first 
learned how to make and maintain a fire, 
must have felt the same keen and supreme 
exaltation that has thrilled the soul of 
a Gutenberg, a Newton, a Watts or an 
Edison, when the light of their discover- 


ies flashed upon their minds. 

Wecan trace the working of this faculty 
as far back as we can trace man’s exist- 
ence, and ethnology has before it one of 
the most fascinating of problems in the 
study of the development of invention 


among primitive peoples. For, fixed as 
the ways of the savage may seem to be, 
the close observer who lives with him will 
be likely to trace it in little things, like 
the making of some slight improvement 
over the customary process of shaping a 
tool or utensil, and observe how its adop- 
tion slowly spreads. Comparatively few, 
however, are the moments of inventive 
manifestation that we can fix or assign 
to any particular period of remote his- 
tory, like the invention of printing or of 
gunpowder in our own modern civiliza- 


tion. There is one precious example of 
such a moment occurring among a primi- 
tive people, so recently and so near at hand 
as to offer an invaluable opportunity for 
the student who seeks data for arriving at 
the conditions of similar moments in the 
development of peoples or cultures that 
long since may have vanished. This ex- 
ample is the astonishing invention of the 
Cherokee alphabet by Sequoyah, the In- 
dian Cadmus, moved by the observation 
of the employment of writing and print- 
ing by the whites with whom he had come 
into contact ; actuated by his appreciation 
of the increased range of action and power 
attainable from the ‘‘ talking leaves,’’ but 
ignorant of the method of operation and 
arriving at his results by independent 
mental processes and distinct devices. 

So far as we can see, every invention or 
discovery has grown out of preceding and 
surrounding conditions, has met some ne- 
cessity of its time or place, and could not 
appear until circumstances were ripe for 
it, being as thoroughly a step in natural 
evolution as any stage in the development 
of species or in the geological building of 
the continents. ‘‘ When the materials are 
all prepared and ready, the architects shall 
appear,’ writes Whitman. A real inven- 
tion marks a moment for which all that 
has gone before has been slowly preparing, 
as the slow growth of the plant has been 
leading up to the moment when the bloom 
breaks out ; the individual who produces 
the invention is as the bud in which the 
vital energies of the plant are focussed for 
the blossoming. 

We are accustomed to look at China as 
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a stagnant nation, a land that stands 
upon a well-advanced level of culture, but 
unprogressive and petrified. But to have 
attained that level it must have passed 
through very active eras, and the birth of 
some of its great arts, like that of porcelain 
making, may be assigned to periods com- 
paratively recent in relation to the high 
antiquity of the country. China still pos- 
sesses the accumulations of its vast ex- 
periences in literature, art and mechanical 
discoveries, and its influence upon other 
peoples in the East is comparable to that 
of Greece and Rome in the West. These 
accumulations have all been acquired to 
meet some need of the country. Though 
the nation seems to be at a standstill, it 
is likely that the great force still resides 
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fact that some of the most important of 
American inventions have been the work 
of foreigners. Ericsson may be mentioned 
as an instance, while Alexander Graham 
Bell, when he invented the telephone, had 
been but a comparatively few years in our 
country, and, indeed, had not then become 
an American citizen. Nor must we forget 
that the attainments in this field have been 
very great in Europe ; some ofthe most im- 
portant of modern inventions and discover- 
ies have been made in England, France 
and Germany, and our fertility in originat- 
ing and promptness in utilizing new ideas 
is matched by the readiness of Germany to 
accept them and by the thoroughness with 
which they are applied in that country. 
We enjoy here the advantage of a ground 





within it ; its opera- 
tion imperceptible, 
like the movement 
of a glacier or the 
upheaval of con- 
tinents. Unless 
that folk really be 
decadent, and des- 
tined to disintegra- 
tion before the ad- 
vance of the Aryan 
race, it is not im- 
probable that the 
influence of the 
West may quicken 
the pulse of China 
into the activity 








encumbered with 
less of the dead 
wood of old meth- 
ods and devices to 
be cleared away, 
and, in general, we 
are less hampered 
by restrictions to 
the free play and 
realization of our 
ideas. Our com- 
parative sparseness 
of population, our 
vast area to be de- 
veloped, and our 
great distances to 
be covered, have 














that it must have 
exhibited in former 
ages, and the keen perceptiveness that 
is today a leading trait of that vastest 
of peopies—manifest in their remarkable 
talents for imitating: and utilizing the de- 
vices of others—may once more be com- 
plemented by an originative faculty that, 
while it now seems to be dead, is perhaps 
but dormant. Let there but occur neces- 
sities within that cannot be satisfied from 
without, and the means for meeting them 
would probably again be developed as in 
former times. 

At the other end of the scale stands 
America, where inventive skill has reached 
an activity unequalled elsewhere. Yet it 
would be a mistake for us to arrogate this 
fact to any racial superiority of our people. 
The high plane occupied by invention here 
is due rather to the favorable conditions 
that surroundus. This is indicated by the 
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all correspondingly 
encouraged the 
creation of labor-saving and distance-an- 
nihilating instrumentalities. The demand 
for these has quickened the faculties to 
supply it, in accordance with theevolution- 
ary law that demands growth through 
effort in the direction of applied stimulus. 

Our advantage over Europe in this en- 
couragement of invention by environment 
may be illustrated by imagining a condi- 
tion which should still further promote 
it in our country. Suppose that some 
epidemic should sweep through the land 
and cause that useful animal, the horse, 
to take its place in the numerous ranks 
of extinct species. In the epizodtic that 
prevailed in the autumn of 1872 in many 
parts of the country, and which occa- 
sioned, among other serious losses, the 
great fire in Boston, with its destruction of 
something like $80,000,000 of property, we 
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THE ATTITUDE OF CHINA. It 


had a suggestion of the immediate con- 
sequences that might follow. The results 


would be terribly disastrous at first ; there 
would be widespread suffering, a crippling 
of transportation facilities and immense 


losses in all directions. But, fearful though 
the price, would the affliction not finally 
prove a benefit? Consider how inventive 
talent would be stimulated to make up the 
loss! The possession of facilities of an 
inferior kind, indispensable though they 
have been to our progress, retards our at- 
tainment of superior facilities in the same 
field, and so prevents an accelerated prog- 
ress. With the horse removed entirely, 
we should be likely to gain in a decade 
the advantages which otherwise might 
demand a century for their realization. 
Means of transportation by mechanical 
devices would be vastly increased, im- 
proved, cheapened and quickened. The 
comfort of city life would be inestimably 
enhanced ; the streets would be smoothly 
paved, and free from dust, mud and ani- 
mal filth, thus improving sanitary condi- 
tions and, by reducing to a minimum the 
noise and confusion of the town, removing 
one of the chief draughts upon the nervous 
energy of the inhabitants. In all parts of 
the country good roads would become uni- 
versal, paved with some smooth material 
like asphalt, and, relieved from the de- 
structive action of horses’ hoofs—the chief 
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cause of wear 
and tear on 
roadways at 
present—the 
cost of their 
maintenance 
would be 
slight. The 
most effect- 
ive form of 
motive pow- 
er would be 
adopted. Ex- 
isting water 
ways would 
be availed 
of and im- 
proved, and 
new ones 
would becre- 
ated where 
practicable. 
is also 

likely that 
the coming of the era of practical aerial 
navigation would be hastened. We should 
thus see a universal, but temporary, ca- 
lamity become one of the greatest factors 
in the material advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 

What are the chief discouragements to 
inventive progress? We have Seen that 
one of these is the hinderance imposed by 
the existence of inferior methods for ac- 
complishing work of the same class to 
which improved means would apply. To 
this is allied the suppression of valuable 
patented devices in the interest of monop- 
olies, their suppression in the interest of 
labor, and the competition among inven- 
tions themselves. Great as the influence of 
the patent system has been and is, in the 
encouragement of invention, it has never- 
theless been very considerably abused in 
enabling the purchase and suppression of 
valuable inventions by parties interested in 
maintaining methods that the new means 
would otherwise supplant. Persons con- 
trolling corporations, or exerting, either 
directly or through connections, a power- 
ful influence therein, are often enabled to 
secure a preference for one device over 
something that may be far superior. Great 
corporations enjoying monopolies of their 
business are likely to be indifferent to the 
improvement of their service in the inter- 
est of their patrons and the employment of 
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better means for the convenience of the 
latter, unless they have been thoroughly 
taught that it is for their interest to do so. 
The telegraph and telephone monopolies 
in this country are instances of this ; the 
former resting upon the assimilating ca- 
pacity of a large accumulation of capital 
in one enterprise, and the latter upon the 
proprietorship of a basic invention. The 
practical adoption of any improvement in 
the telegraph or telephone would not at 
present be possible without the consent of 
these companies. 

In the same way the sleeping and draw- 


ing-room car business in this country op- 
erates against the adoption of improve- 


ments in that field. It is chiefly in the 
hands of two great companies, and by 
reason of their contracts with railway cor- 
porations it is impracticable for new enter- 
prises in the same line to gain foothold. 
Although greatly improved facilities may 
be devised, yet, if they involved a radical 
change in existing methods, even should 
the present companies be inclined to adopt 
them, it would be difficult to do so on ac- 
count of the enormous capital invested in 
their present cars and the cost of a change. 

The advantage of uniformity in a me- 
chanical system largely operates against 
the practicability of improvement. One 
form of power brake, for instance, is used 
on nearly all the railways in the country ; 
it is essential that only one style should 
be used, owing to the necessity for connec- 
tions between the various lines. Thesame 
holds true in regard to couplings, methods 
of heating from the locomotive, etc. ; it 
would be difficult for any improvement to 
gain favor unless it could be used in com- 
bination with existing devices, except that 
its advantages should prove so over- 
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whelming in the way of economy or con- 
venience as to make it profitable to adopt 
it universally. 

The supplanting of one form of machin- 
ery by an improved form, and the injury 
or destruction of enterprises with their 
capital invested in the old, is one of the 
greatest elements of cost or waste in mod- 
ern production, and manufacturers are 
obliged often to figure very closely to see 
whether it would profit them to adopt some 
improved method. It frequently happens 
that no sooner has a new way of doing 
something been perfected and set in oper- 

ation than someone else 
comes forward with still 
another means of reach- 
ing the same result, and 
either by his competition 
prevents the other from 
reaping fully the antici- 
pated harvest of his skill, 
or supersedes the former 
method entirely and ruins 
the enterprise. 

The opposition of labor 
to the introduction of new 
inventions is very old. 
From the early days of the 

power loom and the railway down to the 
present time the story has been the same— 
on the part of the workers the most strenu- 
ous opposition to the employment of labor- 
saving devices, for fear of being thrown out 
of work. Experience has shown us that, 
on the whole, there has been no loss of oc- 
cupation for the working classes from this 
cause, since the increased production at- 
tendant upon the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the creation of new industries 
causes a demand for labor under the new 
conditions at least equal to that existing 
before. Yet nearly every mechanical device 
that does the work formerly performed by 
several persons can hardly fail to effect 
great injury to many individuals, and even 
tolarge classes of workingmen, by reducing 
them from the rank of skilled to unskilled 
laborers, and disturbing the equilibrium 
of industry. The progress of invention 
would be, doubtless, very much more rapid 
were it not for this opposition on the part 
of labor, and production would be corre- 
spondingly cheapened. Organized labor 
has of late years exerted a powerful influ- 
ence against the substitution of mechani- 
cal processes for the more slow and costly 
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hand work. That strong organization in 
the boot and shoe industry, for instance, 
the Lasters’ Union, forbids the employ- 
ment of machinery to do any part of the 
work within its province, and, in conse- 
quence, some very costly devices in shoe 
shops have been compelled to stand idle. 
Owing to the objection of the Knights of 
Labor, the use of power presses in the en- 
graving department of the National Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing at Wash- 
ington is not allowed, although the cost 
of production is enormously increased to 
the government by the employment of 
hand presses. Labor cannot be blamed 
for this opposition in its own behalf, any 
more than capital can be blamed for com- 
bating any measures that tend to limit its 
liberty of action, even though those meas- 
ures may be really tothe advantage of the 
publicas a whole. Andit may bedoubted 
if the condition of the factory laborer of 
today, who is a mere tender of machinery, 
and subordinate to the instrument, is so fa- 
vorable as was that of the skilled all-round 
hand workman, the intelligent master of 
his tools, whom he has replaced. Yet 
every improvement that lightens physical 
toil ought to prove a benefit to the toiler. 
Is it not possible that conditions favorable 
to this end may be realized ? 

Let us suppose the present manifest 
economic tendencies of the world carried 
out to their logical conclusion in the com- 
plete overthrow of the competitive prin- 
ciple of trade, and the full development of 
methods of combination and consolidation 
ofindustry. Let us go still farther, and 
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suppose the aims of social reformers, par- 
ticularly the nationalists, realized, and all 
industry carried on by the state directly 
in the service of the people, abolishing the 
numerous successive stages of profit-slic- 
ing that attend each handling ofa product, 
as well as the unspeakable wastes that 
unavoidably attend the competitive sys- 
tem. This would necessitate a vast indus- 
trial army in the service of the nation ; 
an army comprising substantially the en- 
tire population and thus itself constitut- 
ing the nation. Visionary though such a 
consummation may appear, let us suppose 
its practicability. What would be the re- 
sult? What effect would it have on the 
future of inventive development ? 

But first, it is necessary for us to ascer- 
tain just what arethe incentives to inven- 
tion. If the inventor is simply spurred 
on by the pursuit of profit, then hope for 
further improvement would bevain. With 
all transactions limited solely to those be- 
tween the nation, on the one hand, as the 
collective producer and the distributer, 
and the individuals composing the nation, 
on the other hand, as the consumers, there 
would be no opportunity for personal pe- 
cuniary profit. Therefore there would be 
no use for patent laws, since there would 
be no profit to be guaranteed the inventor. 
But, after all, the hope of profit is but a 
minor consideration with the inventor. 

While to those who purchase his patent 
rights and who too often contrive to de- 
fraud him of the fruits of his skill, the con- 
trolling motive is that of pecuniary gain— 
usually derived through high capitaliza- 
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tion, speculation and the making of the 
new benefit to the world as costly to indi- 
viduals as possible—such is not the case 
with the inventor. The man of genuine 
inventive talent or genius only cares for 
profit because the return which it gives 
him will enable him to continue the work 


for the sake of doing which he exists. 
The inventor lives in the same realm as 
the poet, the painter, the composer of 


music. His mind has touch with the un- 
seen ; with the hands of his soul he grasps 
the formless, and that which takes shape 
in his imagination he endows with sub- 
stance for his fellow men. The doing of 
this is the great motive that controls him. 
Would he not have the same incentive, 
and even a greater one, under the new 
conditions? All sordid considerations 
would disappear. A valuable invention 
may now lie unutilized because of the ex- 
pense involved in bringing it out, or be- 
cause unimaginative profit seekers cannot 
perceive its scope. With the contingency 
of personal aggrandizement removed, and 
with simply utility, in its largest sense, as 
the main consideration, it would seem that 
the incentive to the inventor would become 
greater than ever. With the affairs of the 
nation administered in behalf of the entire 
people, and not in the interest of a class, 
invention would naturally receive the 
greatest encouragement. Even at present 
we see in those industrial activities that 
have become nationalized an impulse to- 
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ward the improvement of their operation 
by the adoption of the best devices; an 
impulse fully as great as in private enter- 
prises. The German postal service, the 
best and most completely equipped in the 
world, is always on the lookout for any new 
method that will enhance its effectiveness, 
and it was in the municipal gasworks of 
English cities that the great improvements 
in the utilization of residues were made. 

The chief services of invention are the 
lifting of the world’s culture into higher 
planes through the enlargement of human 
activities and the expansion 4of human 
faculties by the creation of new fields of ef- 
fort and new agencies for work. One of its 
greatest values is the saving of labor to 
men, relieving them from the arduous and 
incessant toil that deadens the higher fac- 
ulties and keeps the individual upon the 
lower physical and intellectual levels. Un- 
der present conditions the labor-saving po- 
tentialities of invention are limited and 
hampered, both by the interests of the 
toilers and the indifference of capitalists. 
The former fear to be deprived of their 
scanty subsistence through the substitu- 
tion of mechanical contrivances for their 
own muscular power, thus making their 
struggle against each other for bread still 
fiercer. And so long as laborers are abun- 
dant and cheap, capital is indifferent to 
lightening their toil, wherever its own 
interests are not immediately promoted 
thereby. 
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But, under conditions where all labor 
would be performed in the direct service 
of the nation, and therefore for its own 
sake, instead of in the service of capital, 
its interests would lie wholly in the direc- 
tion of the lightening of its burdens. For 
there would be no fear of loss to the work- 
ers even with the greatest possible mul- 
tiplication of their productive capacity 
through machinery. On the contrary, the 
result would be the increased recompense 
for work in consequence of the enormous- 
ly increased production, together with 
such a shortening of the hours of toil 
that all would have abundant leisure for 
the enjoyment of life and for self-improve- 
ment. With the increased production thus 
brought about, there would be no danger 
of the crises and suspensions of industry 
caused by the present unnatural phenom- 
enon of over-production in the face of des- 
titution, for the wants of the whole people 
would always be met. Therefore, with 
leisure would come the means to take 
advantage of the opportunities it would 
offer. The improvement in the physical, 
mental and moral conditions of the entire 
mass of civilized society could not fail to be 
enormous, to the mutual benefit of all in- 
dividuals composing it. 

There would thus come from the work- 
ers themselves such a stimulus to invent- 
ive endeavor as has never yet been seen. 
There would be a demand for a relief of 
the coarser, most arduous and disagree- 
able grades of hand labor through effec- 
tive mechanical agencies, and this demand 
could not fail soon to be met. Machinery 
would ultimately be employed wherever 
violent and continuous muscular exertion 
is nowrequired. For example, there would 
probably be mechanical substitutes for the 
pick and shovel that would multiply to 
an enormous extent the working capacity 
of an army of laborers. So it would be 
with nearly every hand tool. By this 
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means vast undertakings of a titanic 
character might be carried out success- 
fully. These enterprises would be of a 
nature so great that the construction of 
a work like the Panama canal might seem 
like child’s play in comparison. They 
would hardly be thought possible now, 
since private capital would not have the 
courage, or even the power, to embark in 
them, and their very mention would today 
be received with ridicule. But it is even 
conceivable that, with such resources at 
the disposal of the race, works might be 
taken in hand which would change the 
climate of vast regions of the globe, such 
as the transformation of much of the 
northern portion of our continent into fer- 
tile and habitable tracts, with mild tem- 
perature ever prevailing, by means of some 
great engineering undertaking that would 
admit the warm ocean currents from the 
South into the Arctic seas. The motive 
for any great enterprise would not be the 
profits that might come to its undertakers, 
but the utility which it would have for 
mankind. 

The development of the inventive fac- 
ulty in humanity has been like the increase 
ofa useful plant whose seed has fallen upon 
fertile ground. Its spreading out through 
the world has been steadily sure, however 
slow at times; and it has overcome all 
plants of inferior character, stubbornly 
though they may have stood in the way. 
So firmly is it now rooted that weak 
indeed is the vision of those who fancy 
that any change of conditions undergone 
by civilized society can bar its advance. 
Every fruit that it matures contains in its 
seeds the keys for unlocking new recesses 
in nature’s mysterious and inexhaustible 
treasure house. With each advance there 
comes an increase of man’s power, an ex- 
tension of his vision. The vistas of at- 
tainment opening out before his eyes seem 
infinite. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CULTURE. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS—SHERMAN—BISMARCK. 


By MuRAT HALSTEAD. 


HE war of the States seems far away 

since General Sherman died and there 
is a sense of loss and lonesomeness in the 
land. Of those who, in the closing cam- 
paigns of the great conflict, were the su- 
preme leaders of the heroes and the vic- 
torsnone remain. Schofield, Howard and 
Slocum are a distinguished group, and 
Rosecrans commanded the army of the 
Cumberland in two of the most sangui- 
nary battles of the struggle, Stone river 
and Chickamauga; but only Thomas, 
Meade and Hancock were awarded by pub- 
lic opinion the celebrity of association with 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and Sher- 
man’s name alone was lifted up with that 
of Grant, while he, as has been finely 
said, seemed as he had no civil career 
to be more deeply identified with the 
war than Grant himself. In the closing 
operations, planned by Grant and Sher- 
man together, it fell to the latter to lead 
the memorable march through the heart 
of the Confederacy, that was the most 
striking episode in the history of modern 
warfare, and prepared the South to accept 
the surrender of Lee as closing the combat; 
while the movement from Atlanta to the 
sea and again on the old line of the ad- 
vance of Cornwallis to the invasion of 
Virginia had a dash of adventure and the 
glow of romance, and was the demonstra- 
tion that the national power was irresisti- 
ble. When Sherman, while Atlanta was 
in flames, sent his last telegrams north, 
and his 60,000 men were swinging off 
south, their destination a mystery, he 
turned his horse’s head down the roads 
that led to the Gulf and the ocean, and 
passing a column of the boys in blue, 
one of them, stepping with the long stride 
the veterans knew, his rifle on his shoulder 
and all his equipage on his back, said, 
‘Uncle Billy, I suppose Grant will be 
waiting for us at Richmond.’’ Sherman 
frowned and smiled at once. That was 
just what he was thinking about, and the 
inspiration of the boy with the gun pleased 
him. He was on high terms with the 
troops. When onthe march through South 
Carolina, noticing thesplendid muscles of 
a soldier displayed by the trousers tattered 


to the knees, he called to him and said 
‘«« Hello ! how would you like to trade those 
legs of yours for my boots? I should like 
a pair of that kind.’’ ‘No, Uncle Billy,”’ 
said the soldier, «‘ I need them legs ; can’t 
spare ’em, even for you.’”’ Thespecial hope 
of Sherman’s army,moving off into the un- 
known from Atlanta, was that it should be 
their fortune to meet Lee ; that he might 
abandon Richmond, get away from Grant, 
and find them ; and then they proposed to 
‘finish the war.’’ Doubtless it was the 
last hope of Lee, as a military man, to 
abandon Richmond, evade Grant, join Joe 
Johnston and fall upon Sherman with 
the whole armed force of the Confederacy. 

The criticism has been made upon the 
march to the sea, that it was a hazardous 
abandonment of the West, and that only 
the great capacity of Thomas, attended 
by good fortune, prevented irretrievable 
disaster. But Sherman was from the 
beginning of hostilities opposed to the 
occupation of a great breadth of country. 
His policy was that of destroying the re- 
sources of the enemy, holding a few strong 
positions well fortified, and massing the 
aggressive forces. When he was at At- 
lanta his base was Louisville,.and there 
was an enormous stretch of road to pro- 
tect. He did not care for merely holding 
land and water, and, troops or no troops, 
the masses of the people of Tennessee and 
Kentucky were Confederate sympathizers 
and, so far as they could be, active help- 
ers. If the force in garrisons not essen- 
tial to the cause to hold could be rapidly 
concentrated, they would, with the di- 
visions Sherman left behind, be ample to 
take care of Hood, and it was sound policy 
that the spur of necessity should stimu- 
late the authorities and the people to the 
exertion needful to give with safety the 
largest liberty to Sherman’s chosen 60,000 
men. Sherman's expedition compelled 
the execution of the very policy he had 
advocated from the day he occupied Mem- 
phis. Hood told his men, at the desperate 
battle of Franklin, that the blue line they 
saw was all that was between them and 
the Ohio river. Even if they had broken 
the line, the troops composing it could not 
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have been annihilated. The capture of 
Nashville and Louisville would not have 
reénforced the Confederate army, and if 
that army had captured Cincinnati the 
city would have swallowed it, and if that 
city had been destroyed by fire as Chicago 
was a few years later, that could neither 
have established the Confederacy nor dis- 
solved the nation. 

The grim game of war was being played 
by masters. The country was before them 
like a chessboard. Sherman made the 
winning move, and there was associated 
with it, when the stroke was delivered, 
and will be forever, the sentiment that 
there was greater glory for the legions and 
their leader who parted the Confederacy 
with fire and sword from the great rivers 
of the West to the Atlantic, than even for 
those who held the gallant and wasted 
army of northern Virginia in a relentless 
grasp at Richmond, and wrote the lumi- 
nous chapter of immortal history that tells 
of a generosity that was as great as the 
victory was complete at Appomattox. The 
surrender of Leeto Grant was followed by 
that of Johnston to Sherman, and the latter 
was thought for a time to have abandoned 
safeguards in his anxiety for immediate 
peace. His convention with Johnston was 
not approved, and the people first began 
to consider how, under the theories of the 
government that had been steadily main- 
tained, the unqualified triumph of the na- 
tional arms could be made permanently 
useful. Someare still thoughtful about it. 

Sherman's reputation at the close of the 
war was that of one who regarded the con- 
duct of military operations as the science 
of barbarism and the art of desolation ; 
and in his negotiations with Johnston was 
first displayed before the general public— 
after he was famous—his impetuous mag- 
nanimity. Johnston, it will be remem- 
bered, suffered in the estimation of Jeffer- 
son Davis for holding that surrender of 
his forces was a necessity, but his army 
was dissolving like snow in summer. Mr. 
Davis had not estimated the influence of 
the devouring march of the western ar- 
mies, but Johnston, Beauregard and Breck- 
inridge understood it well. Sherman re- 
sented the action of Secretary Stanton in 
condemning his first arrangement with 
Johnston, and refused to shake hands with 
him on the president’s platform in front 
of the White House, when he was the hero 
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of the day in the last review of his grand 
and grim army. It wasa pity that two 
men who had done so much for their 
country should have had so deep a differ- 
ence. 

Three men more unlike each other than 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan in physi- 
cal appearance and mental characteristics 
could not have been found if selected for 
contrasts, and yet they belonged together, 
and will be identified always as a group 
separate from all others. The friendship 
of Grant and Sherman was remarkable for 
its constancy, familiarity and unselfish- 
ness. Each felt that he had need of 
the other—that there was a completeness 
in their association. Sherman opposed 
Grant’s Vicksburg campaign, for it seemed 
rash ; and then was unreserved in his ad- 
miration, willing all the world should 
know his mistake and give Grant the 
greater glory. Sheridan made his appear- 
ance as a great figure late. He was a hard 
fighter at Stone river, but was not fortu- 
nate at Chickamauga. Grant saw in him, 
before he knew anything about it himself, 
the cavalry leader the army of the Potomac 
wanted, and took him from the West, much 
to his discomfiture, and gave him the op- 
portunity he gloriously improved to im- 
mortalize himself. There is no higher evi- 
denceofGrant’s capacity than his selection 
of Sheridan and the work he gave him to 
do. Inthe early days of the war the people 
were looking for superb characters to play 
the parts in the mighty drama. The lead- 
ing idea was that stately and glittering 
personages would appear ; that, above all, 
a young Napoleon would dazzle the world 
and overcome the enemies of the nation 
by the force of genius rather than the 
shedding of blood. The reality of the 
statesmanship of Lincoln was but slowly 
apprehended. The sagacity that waited 
patiently—while the secessionists commit- 
ted all the faults possible, abandoning con- 
stitution and flag and firing on Sumter 
—and so united the people of the North 
and divided the border states, is clear now 
to all, but was regarded by the heated and 
hurrying citizens of the time as the wild 
luck of doing nothing. Who could have 
supposed the rugged Lincoln, known only 
as a lawyer and stump debater, would show 
at the outset his superiority in handling 
the elements that were to determine the 
conflict, to the accomplished and long- 
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conspicuous Jefferson Davis? In the first 
months of warfare the generals of the na- 
tional forces were nearly all politicians, 
and given to proclamations about slavery 
that were expected to captivate the fancy 
of the people when the war was over, and 
yield a few presidencies. Such was the 
infatuation in this respect that more than 
one man high in rank and ability inflicted 
irreparable damage upon himself with his 
pen. 

There was nothing of this in Grant, 
Sherman or Sheridan, and, indeed, the era 
of frantic orders, signed by major generals 
commanding, had passed away before they 
took their historical places. They repre- 
sented war as a business of destruction, of 
the expenditure of blood and the desolation 
of states. They were not concerned about 
defining their position on the slavery 
question, or the rights of localities. They 
ceased to try to cover the country with 
armies, concentrated the troops, and forced 
the fighting. President Lincoln was re- 
lieved because he saw the men had been 
found who understood crushing the Con- 
federates. He was appalled at the costly 
sacrifices made, but the cause demanded, 
and all was answered. It is remarkable 
that Grant, Sherman and Sheridan were 
all southwestern Ohio boys. Grant was 
within twenty miles and Sherman a hun- 
dred of his birthplace, when they met at 
the Burnet house, Cincinnati, and ar- 
ranged the last campaign, expressly pro- 
posing to put all forces in motion in co- 
operation and fight to a finish. In the 
course of the execution of the plans, which 
included the whole of the contested part 
of the continent, there was wonderfully 
displayed the special fitness of each of the 
three leaders for precisely that which he 
had to do. Grant, with his base at City 
Point, was not to capture Richmond for 
political effect, but to hold Lee and wear 
out and destroy his army. It was not the 
taking of the confederate capital that 
would end the war, but the annihilation 
of the army of North Virginia would be 
the end. 

Sherman’s task was to move from one 
of the two great focal points of the South, 
Chattanooga, to the other, Atlanta, and 
cut the Confederacy through by land as 
had already been done by holding the 
Mississippi river. Sheridan’s part was to 
destroy the resources of Virginia as Sher- 
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man those of Georgiaand the Carolinas. 
While Grant was inflexible Sheridan was 
mobile, and had, above all men, the field 
marshal’s faculty of using masses of men 
swiftly. And at last, when Lee’s lines 
were broken, Sheridancrossed his path and 
the end came. It is told that when Thomas 
Ewing visited the home of the wife and 
children of Judge Sherman, who had left 
them by sudden death unprovided, and 
said it was his desire to care for and edu- 
cate one of the boys, the little ones of the 
bereaved household said, «« Cump is the 
smartest, take him.’’ Now that General 
Sherman’s intense individuality is no 
longer manifest in our midst it is safe to 
say, when his military achievements and 
his writings are studied complete and 
estimated with composure, his reputation 
for originality in war will increase and his 
intellectual eminence, which has not been 
sufficiently regarded, will be universally 
conceded. His writings are voluminous 
and his reports and letters masterly. It 
has been happily said of his literary work, 
that it is as if Wellington had written like 
Napier. Grant himself confirmed the opin- 
ion of the children, that in mental gifts 
Sherman was to be named first of all. 
There is a combination of distinctions 
in the war record of Sherman rarely con- 
sidered and that is essential to an adequate 
idea of the stature of the man. It is that 
he was the first of his countrymen who 
had a realizing knowledge of the gigantic 
proportions the war must assume, and 
the fierce and desperate spirit in which it 
would be carried on. He especially did 
justice to the military capacity and de- 
termined character of the southern people. 
It was his fortune, with the full under- 
standing of the task, to deal the blow 
that finally disheartened the Confeder- 
ates, and caused their acquiescence in sur- 
render. More than this : unreserved and 
hearty and picturesque of speech as he 
was, he gradually overcame, by the in- 
herent integrity and generosity of his 
nature, the bitter and burning remem- 
brance of the greater number of his fellow 
citizens who had been his enemies, of the 
remorseless destructiveness with which 
he made war, until they were able to see 
that he was not a barbarian but one of the 
most genial and lovable of men; an in- 
vader and a conqueror, but a true soldier 
and gentleman and—let the last word be 
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written above all as he would have had it 
—a true patriot. 
* * * 

THE fashion of saying that Prince Bis- 
marck has disappeared from history, that 
his influence has vanished and that he 
will be heard from no more in great affairs, 
may be continued for some time; for 
there is a temptation, into which shallow 
thoughtfulness and hollow information 
are often led,-to disguise the common- 
place that has currency in forms of ex- 
pression superficially striking but having 
the weakness of lacking the reserved force 
that springs to the front at the piercing 
touch of investigation. It should be re- 
marked that while the Emperor of Ger- 
many asserts himself, he has been not 
kindly but courteous toward Bismarck, 
whose personal presence is still felt in the 
country, and is not the less a power be- 
cause it is informal. The imperial and 
military circles would disguise the fact if 
they could, but all the world knows Bis- 
marck built the German empire, and that 
the courts and the armies were in his 
hands ; and the fact that he no longer 
holds office only gives him increase of dig- 
nity. The impatience of the emperor 


might have been expected. It was natural 
to oneof his years, temperament and edu- 


cation. His sense of position was so keen 
that he could not consent to be overshad- 
owed before the people. Even the old 
Emperor William was troubled sometimes 
when popular exclamations, that recog- 
nized the chancellor as the master, reached 
hisears. Theempire is firm on its pillars, 
and if any of them have been shaken, it 
has not crumbled. Bismarck is not far 
away, and the comparative moderation of 
the factions of liberals and socialists may 
be attributed to their anxiety that no com- 
plications warranting a call for him shall 
occur. They enjoy comparative ease while 
he is in retirement. The sight of his 
spurs again would cause them spasms. 
The impetuosity of the emperor and his 
rapid strokes as an executive have been 
illustrated by the change of Count Wal- 
dersee from chief of staff to corps com- 
mander. This is the logical following of 
becoming too great a favorite atcourt. It 
is said that the emperor means by the 
change something more than has been 
anounced or appeared ; that he does not 
intend the chief of staff shall hereafter be 
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held to be the actual commander in the 
field ; that he means himself to guide the 
armies, and not merely decorate them with 
his presence. He can hardly expect to 
find in himself, however, the capacities 
his grandfather discovered and engaged 
in Bismarck and Moltke, and it may be re- 
called to him that his father displayed a 
superiority to vanity in regard to his chief 
of staff that is the highest testimony of 
ability and manliness. Of course, the 
kings and emperors, princes and grand 
dukes, and all the privileged persons, have 
to take the leading show part in wars, and 
as they are not as a rule better fitted than 
others to command, they have to be taken 
care of and not allowed to lead the troops 
and themselves to slaughter and destruc- 
tion. They must be at the front, for it 
would never do to permit untitled officers 
to gather the harvest of glory, for if they 
did they would themselves soon be the 
military aristocracy. One of the reasons 
for the wonderful success of Napoleon in 
his youth was because the forces opposed 
to him were encumbered with members of 
royal families, and one of the causes of the 
downfall of Napoleon was that he became 
an emperor, established a nobility after his 
own fancy and made kings of his brothers 
and brothers-in-law. Inthe seven weeks’ 
war that overwhelmed Austria, the crown 
prince of Prussia was in command of one 
ofthe armies, and his chief of staff, Blumen- 
thal, wrote a letter to his wife, that fell into 
the hands of the Austrians and was pub- 
lished. It contained this expression : 
‘‘When you see in the papers something 
about the crown prince, remember that 
means me.’’ Frederick had the good 
sense to forgive his chief, and one of the 
handsome acts of his brief reign was to 
appoint Blumenthal a field marshal. 
With Russia irritable, notwithstanding 
the conspicuous politeness of Germany, 
Bismarck consolidated central Europe in 
the alliance with Austria and Italy. He 
made that alliance firm with every art and 
force at his disposal, and guarded it as the 
one thing essential to German security 
and European peace. Until within a few 
months, since Bismarck’s episode of pri- 
vate life began, the French have been 
equally vexed by the royal pretenders 
and radical factions. The royalists have 
been like electioneering politicians, push- 
ing themselves with singular assurance 
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and reviling the republic—the anarchists 
have been doing the same thing with like 
audacity but hardly an excess of vulgarity. 
At last came the conspiracy against the 
republic in which the Bourbons and Nihil- 
ists plotted together to betray the people 
—the Comte de Paris and Boulanger deeply 
concerned. The collapse of the curiously 
assorted revolutionists has made an end of 
serious opposition to the republic. This 
introduces into Europe an element absent 
for twenty years—France as a great power. 
The Russian policy at once comprehended 
the fact. The czar can no longer be de- 
terred from an enterprise by the alarm that 
France is frivolous. She is at the front 
again, with the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized and provided army ever 
mustered, with the exception of the con- 
summate military machine of Germany. 
Europe is mistaken if the latest visits by 
the Emperor of Russia to Berlin and the 
Emperor of Germany to a Russian mili- 
tary manoeuvre were not unhappy cere- 
monies. Russia is not willing to acquiesce 
forever in the formation of kingdoms of 
the Turkish territory she conquered, to 
check her march to the Bosphorus ; and 
she especially does not approve theattitude 
of Austria. Now, ofall times, is the time 
for the Triple Alliance to maintain its full 
strength and use it in the offices of peace 
making. Two incidents disturb calcula- 
tions—the least important is the visit of 
the heir apparent of the Austrian throne 
to the czar, and his cordial reception. 
Bismarck would have no objection to an 
exchange of civilities between the impe- 
rial families of Russia and Austria, but he 
would care to regulate them and see that 
they did not go too far, for Austria was 
one of his hands. The fall of Crispi, the 
Italian premier, identified with the Triple 
Alliance above all men, has shaken the 
temples. Italy has paid for her greatness 
in establishments and associations, in a 
terrible taxation, and her costliest arma- 
ments can have no other business than to 
hold France in check for the sake of Ger- 
many. The people of Italy are asking 
themselves whether it is worth while to 
bear such burdens as a mark of unfriend- 
liness toward France, which, as a republic, 
shows no symptoms of passion for med- 
dling in Italian affairs. There are many 
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possibilities of agitation in Germany, 
Austria and Italy, that it is disquieting to 
contemplate. The health of the German 
emperor is a subject solicitously discussed, 
and unusual interest attaches to all that 
concerns him personally. In case any- 
thing should happen to cut him off un- 
timely, there are many who would be 
anxious to provide a drift away from con- 
solidation and imperialism. In Italy the 
possession of Rome for the national capital 
is a question always burning, and she has 
her opponents of centralization who would 
gladly go back to the old confusion of 
sovereign states. The Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy is the most heterogeneous of 
nations. The popularity of the emperor 
king and the habit of regarding him the 
ruler is almost the only tie that binds the 
strange combination, and the emperor 
king is becoming an old man. He has 
had many heavy cares and sorrows, and 
is worn until he has little strength. His 
death may be the signal for changes 
among the most radical in Europe. It is 
doubtful whether the heir apparent, now 
little known and less cared for, can count 
upon the loyalty of allthe kingdoms and 
provinces and races and tribes that make 
up the imposing but uncertain conglomer- 
ate. State sovereignty and home rule 
ideas may find fertile soil not only in 
Italy and Austria, but in Germany also, 
and the death of any of the monarchs of 
central Europe might precipitate con- 
sequences that would amaze this genera- 
tion. One of the questions in connection 
with the death of the Emperor of Austria 
is, that there would be a formidable press- 
ure to separate the German-speaking 
people from the others, and incorporate 
Austria in the German imperial system 
after the manner of Bavaria. Then Hun- 
gary and Bohemia might become independ- 
ent in the degree that Servia and Bulgaria 
and Roumania are. That the Triple Al- 
liance is shaky there can be no doubt, that 
peace depends upon its firmness there is 
reason to believe, and that Bismarck may 
appear again to accept war or make peace 
is a distinct possibility, for if a great 
storm should arise the good sense of the 
emperor, in spite of all incidents of pro- 
vocation, would command him to call back 
the old pilot. 
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N seven years of work at Cambridge as 

one of the chaplains I had the pleasant 
duty of conferring a great deal with young 
men about to leave college on their choice 
ofa profession. For three out of four of a 
graduating class the choice is yet to be 
made. And there is no reason to complain 
that this is so. A man who knows some- 
thing of his own powers and tastes makes 
such a choice better than the boy who 
knows neither. As these young men lived 


it was early determined for many of them 
that they should have in life the great ad- 
vantage of acollegetraining. This meant 
that they should have a training so broad 
and large that from the beginning thus 
made they might start for different call- 


ings. From birth, then, until they are 
twenty there has been no such decision 
needed as has to he madenow. But they 
are all the better able to make it and it is 
all the easier to make now that the time 
has come. That isto say, they know bet- 
ter than they did four years ago what is the 
line of their genius, as Mr. Emerson puts 
it, or what they are fit for, as the harder 
language of the world would have it. 

I was very much gratified, and I was cer- 
tainly very much touched, when, after one 
of these interviews with several gentlemen, 
in which we had been pretty carefully bal- 
ancing the claims of one great calling over 
another, one of the young men came to me 
alone to say, «‘ Of course, what one wants, 
is to be of the most usein the world. One 
decides between one calling and another as 
he shall be able to do more good in this way 
or in that.’’ Here at bottom is the ques- 


tion, How shall I do most good in the 
world? Of course, the answer requires that 
I shall work easily without heat or friction. 
I will not choose obstacles for the sake of 
obstacles. But on the whole I will not be 
afraid. I am even willing, as Carlyle bids 
me, to do the thing I am afraid to do. And 
in allthis my decision turns on the central 
question, ‘‘ How can I do the most good 
in the world?”’ 

1. Open promotion. I used to say to 
those youngsters what I am rather desir- 
ous to say to the larger constituency who 
read these pages in The Cosmopolitan, that 
no man should ever choose a line of occu- 
pation where there is not open promotion. 
If he does he does not take it as a perma- 
nency. He takes it with thedistinct un- 
derstanding that he is to go up higher on 
the first opportunity. Thus, it is a very 
good thing for a young man from the coun- 
try to begin as the driver on a street car. 
But he must look forward all the time to 
doing something better than that after he 
has learned to do that well, and to leaving 
the place on the street car, inturn, to some 
other young man who has come down to 
seek his fortunes. This business of keep- 
ing open lines of promotion is essential in- 
deed for the well being of America. I have 
intimated once or twice in these pages what 
I should be glad to say seriously wher- 
ever Ican, that in any real ‘ Bellamys’’ 
or arrangements carefully made from the 
wisdom of experience for regulating labor 
problems, it will be so arranged that cer- 
tain lines of occupation will be open to 
newcomers, and that they shall not become 
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permanent fixtures. It is not a fairargu- 
ment for keeping a man in a place that he 
has grown upin that place and must sup- 
port his family by its wages. If the occu- 
pation only affords small wages, it must 
be reserved for those who are beginning 
in life, as a part of their education. 

And quite apart from the necessity to 
the commonwealth is the necessity for the 
individual which we are now considering. 
Mr. Webster’s maxim, that tuere is al- 
ways room higher up, holds all along, and 
we do not fairly educate a young man or 
a young woman unless we give them the 
opportunity. 

2. American life. It is saying almost 
the same thing to say toa young Ameri- 
can that he must choose no life which does 
not permit him to be an American. This 
means a great deal. It means that he is, 
from the beginning, to take an active 
part in forming and improving the insti- 
tutions of hiscountry. Yes, and in their 
administration. I do not care if a man 


lives at the Five Points or if he lives on 
Cherry street in Boston, he is to watch the 
whole affair, and consider whether there is 
nothing which he can do himself. Hehas 
no right toshut himself up in any sort of 


bower or cell or cloister where he shall be 
so cabined that he cannot do a man’s full 
work in pulling at the oar. As between 
two homes, for instance, in one of which 
he should have to direct or encourage 
abundant life, and in the other should be 
expected to fall back into a set of mediz- 
val decorums, there is no question in my 
mind that he should choose the former. 
For there are people enough whom nothing 
can electrify, who may muddle along in 
those conventional decencies, if, indeed, 
anybody need be sacrificed tothem. For 
men and women of education and con- 
science and will, God proposes something 
better. He opens fields white for the har- 
vest, and into those fields they must drive 
the well-equipped reapers. 

3. Under which king, Bezonian ? Grant- 
ing these two essentials, we are so far ready 
for discrimination between the great lines 
of life in which educated men are needed. 
And first of all there is the easy case of 
those whose genius has already disclosed 
itself. This covers the whole class of 
artists, to whom it is simple cruelty to 
cage them so or chain them so that they 
cannot exercise, for the blessing of man- 
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kind, the special faculty with which God 
has favoredthem. I remember a charm- 
ing and accomplished vocalist who by her 
singing has made and makes thousands 
of people happy. She told me that when 
she was a little child, singing as she went 
upstairs, singing as she washed the dishes 
and wiped them, an old aunt tried to bribe 
her into silence. She offered to the little 
thing what would have been a great prize 
to her, if for one day she would not sing a 
note. The child never earned the bribe. 
The genius in her was too strong, and it 
asserted itself for the blessing of men and 
of angels from that day to this day. 

On the other hand it seems to me dread- 
ful to look back on that century and a 
half of our colonial history when this 
New England of ours, under the restric- 
tions of a false system of government, 
produced no musicians, no inventors, and 
only two painters. The blood was the 
same then that itis now. And of that 
same New England race we say now that 
it is alive with inventive genius. And 
on the right hand and on the left hand we 
see the eagerness of myriads of its children 
for music and for the arts of design. It 
is terrible to reflect how, for 150 years, a 
false social order succeeded in crushing 
out the germs which had been scattered so 
lavishly. With a past behind us which 
could make that mistake, we owe it to the 
future that native genius, when it surely 
appears, shall have every opportunity, 
the fullest and the largest. 

But the instances are exceptional where 
native genius thus asserts itself. We are 
to deal in general with: what at best we 
must call talent, and often we shall have 
simply good will, or perhaps capacity. 
The ground is not so certain here, and 
one must speak with more hesitation. 
But I think one may lay down with some 
confidence a few ‘‘ bench marks”’ in this 
survey. 

4. The essential rules. If a man be 
really fond of children, if he be quite sure 
of his own temper and that he can keep it 
in control, let him try fora year or two, 
perhaps, not more, the profession of a 
schoolmaster. It involves the exercise 
of arbitrary power, and must involve it. 
That is, in itself, considered bad for any- 
one. But if you look it squarely in the 
face, and are ready for it, that danger need 
not master you. Inateacher’s life there is 
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one of the best opportunities to study 
human nature. Nothing does more to 
give you quickness or versatility, for each 
of these forty pupils must be treated in a 
different way. There is no better thing 
for sudden surprises, for presence of mind, 
for the wisest angel would be puzzled to 
tell what will be the next problem which 
you will be called to settle. All these are 
good reasons why one should take two or 
three years of school keeping as a piece of 
education for life. But thechildren are to 
be considered as well as theteacher. And 
unless a person be born with the genius 
of an educator he ought to give way after 
two or three years of such training, be- 
fore he is in a rut, for some other man 
breaking into life who may be more fit for 
this business than he knows himself to 
be. The stake is too large to permit of 
reckless experiment. 

5. The man without genius. Without 
being born to this duty or that, we shall 
find evident capacity for this or that call- 
ing, and the fondness for certain results 
which will help us in our choice, and 
make one or other occupation more desir- 
able. You see people sometimes who take 


special pleasure in seeing the results of 


the thing they have attempted. Indeed, 
this visible result helps them to new at- 
tempts. I should say those boys would 
make the men who succeed as engineers, 
as machinists, as inventors, as architects. 
A great architect described to me once, 
with eager enthusiasm, his delight when 
the scaffoldings were at last cleared away 
and he saw the noble hall completed 
which before had only existed in his own 
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imagination. I should not, I think, find 
it very difficult to pick out the men who 
like to see finished work, for whom that 
sort of tangible and visible success is so 
great a pleasure that it is almost a neces- 
sity. To achieve something, so that men 
may see it, is a fair and worthy ambition. 
To do acertain concrete thing which the 
world needs to have done, this is so much 
stimulus and help toward doing another. 

The pressing exigencies of our Ameri- 
can life offer prizes and stimulus which 
naturally call most young men into those 
forms of active life which we rudely 
classify under the word « Business.’’ 
They are to hew down the mountains or 
fill up the valleys somewhere, or to feed 
or clothe or house the men who are hew- 
ing. This life is so varied, in one form 
asking for this capacity, and in another 
for that, that it is impossible to discuss its 
requisitions except as different phases of 
itturn up. A great lawyer once said to 
me that he made but two classes from the 
young men who came to him as clerks. 
There was the class of those who, when 
they were sent to do a thing, did it, and 
the other class of those who came back 
and explained why they had not done it. 
I have found his distinction accurate. The 
lads of the latter class should be warned 
against entering business life. Andét will 
be well indeed for them to ask whether the 
failure be a lack of mental quickness or 
whether there is not beneath some moral 
lapse or selfish introspection or the lazi- 
ness which springs from selfishness—some 
such taint as this which has vitiated the 
whole. 
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HE reader of Humphrey Clinker—if 

that robust and sturdy British story 
has any readers nowadays, when the art 
of fiction has become so much finer and 
more subtile—will remember that little 
Tim Cropdale «‘had made shift to live 
many years by writing novels at the rate 
of five pounds a volume ; but that branch 
of business is now engrossed by female 
authors,’’ so Smollett goes on to tell us, 
‘«who publish merely for the propagation 
of virtue, with so much ease and spirit and 
delicacy and knowledge of the human 
heart, and all in the serene tranquillity of 
high life, that the reader is not only en- 
chanted by their genius but reformed by 
their morality.’” Humphrey Clinker was 
first published in 1771, the year of its 
author’s death; and the names of the 
women of England who were writing 
novels sixscore years ago are now for- 
gotten. How many of the insatiate de- 
vourers of fiction who feed voraciously on 
the paper-covered volumes of the news 
stand have ever heard of the Memoirs 
of Miss Sidney Biddulph, for example? 
Yet Charles James Fox called this the best 
novel of his age; and Doctor Johnson 
found great interest in following the mis- 
adventures of Miss Biddulph, and declared 
to the authoress that he knew not if she 
had a right, on moral principles, to make 
her readers suffer so much. Theauthoress 
of the Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph 
was Frances Sheridan, now remembered 
only because she was the mother of the 
author of the School for Scandal. 

Mrs. Sheridan was an estimable woman, 
and it was not to her that Smollett turned 
the edge of his irony. There were in his 
day not a few fashionable ladies who, in 
‘‘the serene tranquillity of high life,’’ 
told stories that neither enchanted by 
their genius nor reformed by their moral- 
ity. In most of the novels written by 
women in the second halfof the eighteenth 
century, the morality is but little more 
obvious than the genius. Like the fashion- 
able English novels of the first half ofthis 
century, now as carefully forgotten as the 
tales of Smollett’s fair contemporaries, the 
female fiction with which little Tim Crop- 


dale found himself unable to compete was 
a curious compound of bad morals, bad 
manners and bad grammar. Although 
stories by female authors who ‘ publish 
merely for the propagation of virtue’’ and 
for the gratification of their own vanity 
are still to be found in London by anyone 
who will seek on Mr. Mudie’s shelves, the 
standard of female fiction has been greatly 
elevated in England since Miss Austen 
put forth her first modest story. 

Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot fol- 
lowed in due season ; and it would not now 
be possible to draw up a list of the ten 
greatest English novelists without placing 
on it the names of two or three women, 
at the least. There are diligent readers 
of fiction who would insist that the name 
of Mrs. Oliphant should be inscribed 
among the chosen few, by reason of cer- 
tain of her earlier tales of Scottish life ; 
and there are others equally insistent that 
the strange romances of the English lady 
who calls herself a French expletive en- 
title the name of «‘ Quida’’ to be placed 
on the roll of thechosen few. Indeed, the 
admiration of those who do admire this 
lady’s stories is so ardent and fervid that 
I sometimes wonder whether the twentieth 
century will not see a Ouida So¢iety for 
the expounding of the inner spiritual 
meaning of Under Two Flags and Held in 
Bondage and Puck. 

In America, since the day when Susanna 
Rowson wrote Charlotte Temple, and more 
especially since the day when Mrs. Stowe 
wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, no list of Amer- 
ican novelists could fairly be drawn up on 
which nearly half the names would not be 
those of women—even when one of these 
names might seem to be that of a man— 
like Charles Egbert Craddock’s, for ex- 
ample. Colonel Higginson recently de- 
plored the oblivion into which we have 
allowed the wholesomely realistic fiction 
of Miss Sedgwick to fall; and it has been 
remarked that the vigorous New England 
tales of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke have never 
met with the full measure of success they 
deserved. But the authoress of Ramona, 
the authoress of That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, the 
authoress of Anne, the authoress of Faith 
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Gartney’s Girlhood, the authoress of Sig- 
nor Monaldini’s Niece, the authoress of 
John Ward, Preacher, the authoress of the 
Story of Margaret Kent, the authoress of 
Friend Olivia, and the authoresses of a 
dozen or of a score of other novels which 
have had their day of vogue, these ladies 
are with us still to prove that the field of 
fiction is being cultivated diligently by 
the women of America—to say nothing of 
those who. devote themselves more espe- 
cially to the making of short stories and 
whose labors in this line I hope to be able 
to consider in detail one of these fine days. 
* * * 

One of the cleverest novels recently 
published by any American woman is The 
Anglomaniacs, which came forth anony- 
mously but which Mrs. Burton Harrison 
has now acknowledged. It is a sketch 
only, a little picture of a corner of life, 
hardly more than an impression, but is 
brilliant in color and accurate in drawing. 
Limited as it is in scope and contracted as 
is its framework, it strikes me as the best 
reflection of certain phases of New York 
life since the author of the Potiphar Papers 
made fun of the Reverend Mr. Cream- 
cheese. It echoes the talk of those who 


‘tread the weary mill 
With jaded step and call it pleasure still.” 


And, better yet, it suggests the feelings 
which prompted the talk. At a recent 
meeting of the Nineteenth Century club, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt called Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s Society as I Found It an 


‘exposure of the 400;’’ and certain- 
ly it is difficult to believe that even 
100 people of fashion could be found 
anywhere in New York as dull as those 
Mr. McAllister sees around him, as nar- 
row-minded and as thick-witted. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison knows what is called 
Society quite as well as Mr. McAllister ; 
and as she is aclever woman, those she 
sees about her are often clever also. The 
company of Anglomaniacs to which she 
invites our attention are not dullards, nor 
are they cads, even though an ill-natured 
philosopher might be moved to call them 
snobs. A good-natured philosopher would 
probably find them amusing; and he 
would make shift to enjoy their compan- 
ionship, dropping easily into acquaintance 
and laughing with them quite as often 
as he laughed at them. 
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It is in this truthful presentation of the 
facts of fashionable life in New York tow- 
ard the end of the nineteenth century 
that the chief value of The Anglomaniacs 
lies. Mrs. Floyd-Curtis, who had gone to 
Europe as Mrs. Eliphalet F. Curtis, her 
daughter Lily, and her plain, kindly, busi- 
ness-loving husband, the Emorys, man 
and wife, these are all types of American 
character distinctly drawn and discreetly 
colored. Mrs. Clay is American, too, in 
a way, for all that she seems to be trans- 
planted from some French novel. And 
the ‘‘poor islanders’ are hit off to a 
nicety—the young scientist, Jenckes, the 
noble lord, Melrose, and his mother, the 
Dowager Countess of Melrose, who finds 
‘« most things are asurprise’’ in America, 
and who writes home that ‘they don’t talk 
a bit like Americans in novels. I am very 
much disappointed on the whole at the 
want of local color. But it is cheaper liv- 
ing than I thought. They invite you all 
the time.’’ One may question whether 
‘‘nota bit’’ and «all the time’’ are char- 
acteristic of the British vocabulary ; but 
there can be no doubt as to the nationality 
of the sentiment thus boldly expressed. 

The closing chapter of The Angloma- 
niacs has been greatly criticised, partly, 
probably, because the authoress had led us 
to believe that the heroine was going to 
marry Professor Jenckes, refusing the Brit- 
ish nobleman (as is the custom of the 
American girls in American fiction), and 
partly, it may be, because the authoress 
had drawn the character of Lily so deftly ~ 
and so delicately that her marriage to Mel- 
rose seemed a needless sacrifice. In real 
life, one may venture to think the affair 
might well have turned out very much as 
it does in this book ; but then, if Lily 
Curtis weds Melrose there looms over her 
future a suggestion of tragedy which is 
perhaps out of harmony with the rest of 
the story, where the note of high comedy 
is skilfully sustained. If the American 
girl Mrs. Harrison has shown us marries 
the English lord Mrs. Harrison has out- 
lined for us, then the real interest of the 
play is just about to begin and what we 
have read is but the prologue. 

* x * 

At the house of one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of New York there was act- 
ed last winter an ingenious dramatization 
of certain scenes from AliceinWonderland, 
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and when the curtains rolled together at 
the end of the little play and the guests be- 
gan to move away,one lady said to another, 
«« Very clever, wasn’t it?’’ and the other 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, but then everybody is so 
clever nowadays.’’ The lady who made 
this reply has since published three stories 
to prove that, when she spoke thus, she 
was judging others by herself. Clever is 
perhaps the adjective which one applies 
involuntarily to the authoress of A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary, who writes easily, flowingly, 
picturesquely, much as a clever woman 
talks. Her style is not academic, but it is 
that of a woman of the world. Her man- 
ner is that of one assured of herself, strong 
in self-reliance. Her attitude toward life 
would lead a shrewd reader to hazard a 
guess that the authoress of A Successful 
Man was herself a successful woman. 

That A Diplomat’s Diary was written 
by a woman no shrewd reader would doubt, 
despite the epicene pseudonyme. The dip- 
lomat who reveals himself in his diary is 
a woman’s man, while the woman whom 
he loves and whom we see only through 
his eyes is a woman’s woman, subtle, per- 
verse, feminine jusqu’au bout des ongles, 
as the diplomatwould say. (Perhaps this 
is as good a chance as any to say that the 
purist in style will object to the frequen- 
cy with which Julien Gordon drops into 
French, an irritating trick at best, and 
quite unworthy of a writer who can handle 
her own language with unusual precision 
when she chooses, making every word go 
straight to the mark and carry its message. 
So also may an American reader object to 
an occasional Briticism of phrase—‘‘ my 
people,’’ ‘his women,’’ ‘‘ my man of busi- 
ness,’”’ ‘‘ boxes’”’ for trunks, and the like. 
Trifles these are, no doubt, but then per- 
fection is no trifle, as Michael Angelo 
said.) 

A Diplomat’s Diary was the work of an 
American who had absorbed Turgenieff 
and who followed in that master’s foot- 
steps. There are scenes in the Diary which 
recall Smoke, and no novice in the art of 
fiction could have a stronger teacher than 
Turgenieff. It might be thought that it 
was the Russian scenery of A Diplomat’s 
Diary which brought to mind the great 
Russian novelist, but the next story of 
Julien Gordon’s, A Successful Man, is 
wholly American in its characters and its 
setting ; and in this, too, we find the inevi- 
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table tragedy, inexorable fate moving 
swiftly and silently as in so many of the 
masterpieces of Turgenieff. We find also 
an understanding of some of the larger 
conditions of life, an apprehension of their 
significance not common in the more con- 
ventional novels of the hour. There was 
an interest of diplomacy or at least a hint 
of itin the Diary ; there is an outlook into 
politics in A Successful Man ; and in a 
third story, Mademoiselle Réséda, there is 
not a little suggestive discussion of pic- 
torial art. The diplomat himself was 
somewhat shadowy, but the American 
politician who is the Successful Man is 
nowhere vague or unsubstantial. He is 
admirably realized, and so is his wife. 
Obviously the authoress takes most inter- 
est in the fashionable woman who is the 
central figure of her narrative ; but this 
does not make her unfair to the other 
women in the story. 

One observation that even a careless 
reader of these tales must make is that the 
same figure has posed for the heroine of 
A Diplomat’s Diary and of A Successful 
Man ; and we find her again in the chief 
character in Mademoiselle Réséda. Mrs. 
Acton and Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. Eustis 
are all drawn from the same model ; they 
are depicted with an extraordinary sharp- 
ness of analysis and with a pleasantly ca- 
ressing insistence. About the handling 
of this character, and of more than one of 
the incidental figures which surround it 
and set it off and display it to advantage, 
there is a large frankness most infrequent 
in modern fiction and most welcome. The 
women novelists are often less conven- 
tional than the men, less tied down by the 
mere pettinesses of propriety, more willing 
to lift the curtain. A man would hesitate 
to let his heroine talk about her small bust 
and her large waist, if he wished the reader 
still to retain an amiable impression ; but 
this is what the lady does whom the diplo- 
mat loves, as they stand before the nude 
statue in the Hermitage. 

Thackeray complained that no British 
novelist had dared to describe a young 
man’s lifesince Fielding wrote Tom Jones ; 
and Mr. Henry James, praising George 
Sand, notes the total absence of passion in 
English novels. If this reproach is ever 
taken away from our fiction, it will be by 
some woman. Women are more willing 
than men to suggest the animal nature 
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that sheathes our immortal souls ; they 
are bolder in the use of the stronger emo- 
tions ; they are more willing to suggest 
the possibility of passion lurking all un- 
suspected beneath the placidity of modern 
fine-lady existence. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the force and the reserve of the scene 
where Nathalie offers herself to the dip- 
lomat, or of that in Mademoiselle Réséda 
where the painter throws his arm about 
the girl as they are swimming together. 
Touches like these it is which suggest the 
remark that there is now no American 
woman writing fiction whose development 
it will be more interesting to watch than 
that of the lady who calls herself Julien 
Gordon. 

In these days, when hosts of honest 
people throughout the United States are 
reading with delighted awe long ac- 
counts of the manners and customs of a 
strange tribe of human creatures, the fe- 
male of which is known as a ‘Society 
Lady ’’ andthe male asa ‘‘Clubman,”’’ it 
is pleasant to find novels of New York 
life written by ladies who move within the 
charmed circle of what is called Society 
and who can write about the doings of 
their fellows simply and without either 
snobbish wonder or caddish envy. The 
authoress of The Anglomaniacs and the 
authoress of Mademoiselle Réséda see 
Society as it is, and they are not so daz- 
zled by the unexpected glare that they 
need to put on seaside spectacles to enable 
them to observe what is going on about 
them. It is an old saying that to describe 
well we must not know too well, for long 
knowledge blunts the edge of appreciation. 
But those who, having knowledge, seek 
rather to reveal than to describe, often 
render a more valuable service than the 
more superficial observers who offer us 
their first impressions. Something of 
this revelation of Society we find in Mrs. 
Harrison’s brilliant sketch and in the 
three stories of ‘‘ Julien Gordon.”’ 

* * * 


To leave the New York of Mademoiselle 
Réséda and of The Anglomaniacs for the 
New England of Ascutney Street is to 
cross the chasm that divides worldliness 
from other-worldliness. There is more 
than a suggestion of the rush and hurry 
of urban life in the New York novels, 
while in the New England tale we have a 
most suburban calmness. And his isa 


sadly sophisticated taste who cannot enjoy 
the quieter narrative with quite as much 
gusto. Colonel Higginson has called 
‘« Julien Gordon’’ a ‘‘keen social obser- 
ver ;’’ and this is what Mrs. Whitney is 
also, although she is taking observations 
in another latitude and another longitude. 
The residents of Ascutney Street are not 
‘‘the sexless automatic puppets’’ whom 
‘‘Julien Gordon ’’ discovers abundantly 
in the fast and fashionable circles of New 
York and Newport ; but they have read 
Alice in Wonderland, some of them, and 
one of them goes Through the Looking 
Glass and finds a White Queer. 

To those of us who take pride in six 
generations of the purest New England 
descent, there is something delightfully 
fresh in the New England Mrs. Whitney 
knows so thoroughly and sketches so 
brightly. And those of us who were boys 
and girls when A Summer in Leslie Gold- 
thwaite’s Life made its first appearance 
month by month in the impatiently 
awaited pages of Our Young Folks, where 
we had just been enjoying Mr. Aldrich’s 
openly autobiographic Story ofa Bad Boy, 
have now some of us boys and girls of our 
own, Tom Baileys and Leslie Goldthwaites, 
in our own households ; and they are read- 
ing these classics of American youth with 
the same hearty zest and honest pleasure 
that we did more than a score of years ago. 

Spiritual Struggles and Strawberry 
Shortcake is the title somebody has sug- 
gested as applicable to almost any of Mrs. 
Whitney’s stories. It fits Ascutney Street 
not so well as most, for this latest tale has 
no strawberry shortcake, as it happens, 
and no very violent spiritual struggle. 
Yet the epigram, half true as it is—and to 
find half of the truth in an epigram is 
surely as much as anyone can expect—is 
not an unfair description even of Ascutney 
Street, for it suggests the homely round 
of life where we find Jane, and it indicates 
the movement of the story, which a novel 
reader brought up on the high-spiced fare 
of Ouida and Miss Rhoda Broughton 
might find uneventful, but which no per- 
son of a more wholesome taste is likely to 
call insipid. 

* * * 

It is by slow degrees that woman forges 
forward and takes her place alongside 
man in the mastery of the fine arts. 
The Muses were all women, once upon a 
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time, but those whom they visited were all rick or Kean surpassed in power Mrs. 
men. The first art in which the woman Siddons or Rachel? Now prose fiction is 
made herself manifestly the equal of the theirs quite as much as it is man’s ; and 
man was the art of vocal music—or was it when the Critic recently elected by vote 
that of dancing? The daughter of He- the twenty foremost American women of 
rodias was mistress of both accomplish- letters, many more than half were writers 
ments. Then in time woman dividedthe of novels. The readers of Humphrey 
stage with man; the histrionic art was Clinker did not foresee Jane Austen and 
possessed by both sexes with equal op- George Eliot and George Sand any more 
portunity ; and who shall say that Gar- than little Tim Cropdale could. 


COMPENSATION. 


By JuLia C. R. Dorr. 


LiFE of my life, do you remember how, 

At our fair pleasance gate, a stately tree 

Kept silent watch and ward? Majestic, free, 
Its head reached heaven, while its lowest bough 
Swept the green turf, and all between was row 
On row of crested waves—a sleeping sea— 

Or heaving billows tossed tumultuously, 

When the fierce winds that smote the mountain’s brow 
Lashed it to sudden passion. It was old. 
Storm-rocked for many centuries, it had grown 
One with the hills, the river and the sod; 

Yet young it was, with largess of red gold 

For every autumn, and from stores unknown 
Bringing each springtime treasure-trove to God. 


Then came a night of terror and dismay, 

Uproar and lightning, with the furious sweep 
Of mighty winds, that raged from steep to steep, 
And ere it passed the great tree prostrate lay ! 
Sleepless I mourned until the morning gray ; 
Then forth I crept, as one who goes to keep 
Watch by his dead, too heartsick even to weep, 
And hardly daring to behold the day. 

Lo! what vast splendor met my startled eyes, 
What unimagined space, what vision wide ! 
Turrets and domes, now blue, now softest green, 
In one unbroken circuit kissed the skies ; 

While, veiled in soft clouds, radiant as a bride, 
Shone one far sapphire peak till then unseen ! 
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«WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 


(CREIGHTON HOMESTEAD) 
A.JRVINGTON PARK. 


PORTLAND, 


c HOLLADAY ADD 


E. M? S* HELENS G.UNION DEPOT. 


~ 


VIEW OF A PORTION OF PORTLAND, OREGON, AND ENVIRONS. 


N the long ago a large vessel, richly 
laden, sailed along the Pacific coast in 
quest ofa harbor. Entering the Columbia, 
the «« Oregon ’’ of song, she found the only 
waterway that pierces the mountain ranges 
for a distance of over 2000 miles up and 
down the coast. Following upthis stream 
ninety miles, our sturdy pioneer entered 
the Willamette and sailed ten miles farther 
inland to the head of navigation. Anchor- 
ing here, the cargo was bartered to the na- 
tives, another taken in return, and the ship 
sailed away. She returned, was followed 
by others, a hamlet grew up at the landing 
—and Portland is that hamlet enlarged to 
a metropolis, where last year nearly 500 
ocean vessels from all countries on the 
globe found safe harbor. 

As a railway centre Portland stands su- 
preme in the West. Every road that cross- 
es the continent either runs into her depot 
or makes close connections with those that 
do. The wealth of the city is proverbial, 
her bank resources amounting to over $25,- 
000,000, her manufacturing interests the 
wonder of the new West, her jobbing trade 
last year $131,500,000, against $38,370,000 


done by Denver. Portland was the only 
city in the United States not affected by the 
panic last fall. She has never hada failure 
of a bank or a large mercantile house, and 
every one of her long list of millionnaires 
made his money in Portland. This solid, 
stable, prosperous city is not on a ‘‘ boom.” 
Her speedy growth is due to natural causes, 
which must bring a still greater and more 
rapid advancement in the future. Her new 
buildings last year cost over $8,000,000. 
Over $5,000,000 will be spent on buildings 
now in course of erection, including a pub- 
lic library building to cost $175,000 ; city 
hall, $500,000 ; Union depot, $1,250,000 5 
Chamber of Commerce, $500,000, and by a 
law recently passed $2,500,000 is to be ex- 
pended at once to bring the waters of the 
famous Mount Hood ‘o the city, and the 
government has appropriated $500,000 to 
erect an additional public building, the city 
having outgrown the spacious edifice now 
occupied. Portland property has never 
suffered a decrease, but has always steadily 
advanced ; yet never was the outlook so 
bright, never did the future promise so 
much as today. 
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THE SENIOR MEMBER. 


Mr. S. B. Riggen, the senior member of 
the firm of Riggen & Holbrook, was born 
in Knoxville, Illinois, thirty-seven years 
ago. When five years of age his parents 
wended their way to California. After 
leaving school, Mr. Riggen first engaged 
in the drug, and afterward in the insur- 
ance business, and when twenty-three 
years of age he came to Portland as the 
manager of the New Zealand Fire Insur- 
ance company. Portland was at that time 
but a small place, but Mr. Riggen came 
to the conclusion that the city had a future 
second to none in the 
West. While he was 
an adept in the insur- 
ance business, enjoy- 
ing in an eminent de- 
gree the confidence of 
his employers, yet he 
clung persistently to 
the idea that those 
who cast their lot with 
Portland must ulti- 
mately win. 

In 1881 he embarked 
in the real estate busi- 
ness, and no man in 
that profession can 
point to a cleaner and 
brighter record than 
he. Bringing to his 
new avocation ideas 
peculiarly his own, he 
has left an honorabie 
imprint upon the busi- 
ness in the Northwest 
that can never be effaced. His watchword 
has always been ‘“‘ Make money for my 
customers.’’ To this end he at once under- 
took the selling of desirable residence prop- 
erty, and to give purchasers the better op- 
portunity to make money, he argued that 
the entire addition should be cleaned up, 
so that no lots would remain at the origi- 
nal price, as a menace to those who wished 
theadvance that improvements and growth 
of population justly entitled them to. In 
this he has been successful. 

Another innovation was selling on the 


8. B. RIGGEN. 


instalment plan. Mr. Riggen contended 
that owners really got their money sooner 
than if sold on the usual terms of one, 
two and three years. In this branch he 
has been so successful that it is now 
the recognized system all over the North- 
west. 

In 1887 the firm of Riggen & Holbrook 
was formed. They are now giving their 
entire attention to the disposal of the grand 
old Creighton homestead, platted as Irv- 
ington park; Portland’s élite residence 
site. This addition they could sell in Port- 
land, but their aim is to make distribution 
of a portion of it, knowing that each pur- 
chaser must make a 
large profit, thereby 
giving Riggen & Hol- 
brook the best of all 
permanent advertise- 
ments. To this end 
they offer it at $125 
for inside lots and 
$175 for corners, but 
a corner can only be 
secured by taking the 
three adjoining lots 
with it. The terms 
are at least five dollars 
per lot cash with the 
order, and five dollars 
each thirty days there- 
after until the pur- 
chase price is paid, 
when a warranty deed 
and abstract, showing 
clear title in the pur- 
chaser, will be fur- 
nished without addi- 
tional charge. Further than this, the pur- 
chasers are not required to pay interest on 
deferred payments, but should they desire 
to pay cash a discount of ten per cent. 
will be allowed, or the same discount can 
be secured on deferred payments should 
the purchaser desire to pay full amount 
due at anytime. There is but little choice 
in the lots, as all are level and sightly and 
150 feet above river level. All that is nec- 
essary is to remit five dollars each for as 
many lots as you think you can carry, and 
leave the selection to us. 


Under the caption of “‘ Real Estate Investments,” the Independent, the great non-sectarian religious 


weekly of New York city, sounds Portland's praises as follows, in its issue of February 5, 1890: 


‘“* The population of the city has grown in the last decade from 20,000 to about 75,000, i 
sufficient reason for the rapid advancement of desirable real estate in and contiguous to the city. 


This is of itself a 
Portland 


has at least thirty different lines of ocean and river vessels plying regularly between her wharves and 


every port in the world. 


It is the terminus of several great railway lines, has a wholesale trade of about 


$120,000,000 a year, and isa manufacturing centre, having invested in this line something over $10,000,000. 
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THE JUNIOR MEMBER. 


Mr. F. B. Holbrook, the junior member 
of the firm of Riggen & Holbrook, is a good 
illustration of what a young man of indus- 
try and integrity can doin the West. He 
was born in Wisconsin twenty-seven years 
Leaving school he served his ap- 
prenticeship in one of the great manufact- 
uring houses of his native state. Tiring 


ago. 


of work at the bench, he determined to go 
West, and obtained a position as travelling 
iuditor with a large implement house on 
In this capacity he travelled 
Wearying 


the coast. 
over Oregon for several years. 
of this nomadic em- 
ployment, he began 

to study the prospects 

of the various cities, 

with the purpose of 
investing and settling 

down. He visited 
Portland in 1887, hav- 

ing decided that this 

city was destined to 
distance all other 

points in the West in 
growth and general 
prosperity. Asking 

his friends’ advice as 

to whom he should go 

to for the purchase of 
property, they recom- 
mended to him S. B. 

Riggen, saying he was 

the most reliable real 

estate dealer in the 

city He called upon 

him, and they went to see an addition Mr. 
Riggen was handling. As they compared 
notes on the way they soon discovered 
that their ideas of Portland’s future and 
of conducting business were identical, and 
before many days Mr. Holbrook had ne- 
gotiated for a half interest in the business. 
And thus came about the firm of Riggen 
& Holbrook. 

The realty business in Portland, where 
property is never on a decline or at a stand- 
still, unlike what it is in other places, 
and has to be conducted on a different 
basis. In other cities dealers can ‘+ book ”’ 


is 


It has flourishing 
It has a banking capital of $13,000.000, 
class of citizens 
a healthy tl 

and about Po 
they have eve 


10ugh rapid growth. 


r been.’ 


F. B. HOLBROOK, 


iron and steel works, smelting wu. 
fifty miles of cable, electric, 
schools, churches and hotels, one of the most magnificent water powers in the world, 

Portland is not being boomed, in the sense usually given to that term ; 


long lists of so-called «« pargains,’’ but in 
Portland these long-time contracts are not 
obtainable, except at an anticipated price, 
and particularly on inside and business 
property. Occasionally, as in the case of 
Riggen & Holbrook with Irvington park, 
a choice addition can be secured for a short 
time by areliable, pushing firm, on advan- 
tageousterms. But even these chances are 
scarce. Hence, this firm has adopted the 
course of buying inside or business prop- 
erty, as called upon. They act as agents, 
and through their sub-agents they can al- 
ways find what is wanted at the very bot- 
tom figure. Therefore, should the reader 
wish to invest a few 
hundred or thousand 
dollars in Portland 
property, write and 
state what is wanted. 
Give your references, 
say about how much 
cash you wish to put 
in, how much you de- 
sire on time, character 
of the property want- 
ed, whether income 
or vacant, business, 
prospective business, 
or inside residence, 
and they will be able 
to offer you bargains, 
from either their own 
holdings, or can at 
once find what you 
want. And always re- 
member that they 
stake their reputation 
on their ability to get you a bargain on 
which you will surely make money. 

Of course, if you wish to make a small 
investment, they unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Irvington park, at $125 for inside 
lots and $175 for corners, at five dollars 
cash with order for each lot, and five dol- 
lars for each lot every thirty days there- 
after until full amount is paid, without 
interest, or ten per cent. discount for all 
cash within thirty days. This is a buy 
that must make money for every purchas- 
er, as it is beyond doubt the cheapest prop- 
erty on the market in the United States. 
ks, woolien mills, paper mills and other industries. 
steam and horse-car lines, excellent 


and an intelligent 
but it is enjoying 


We have it from the very best authority that real estate investments in 
rtland are exceedingly desirable, and that the prospects are fully as bright for the future as 
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A Souip INVESTMENT. 


kigzen & Holbrook have long recog- 
nized that the peninsula was the coming 
élite residence portion of Portland. That 
they were correct is evidenced by the 
growth of that section, during the last 
decade, of over three thousand per cent. 
They have also believed that the grand 
old Creighton homestead would be the 
very centre of this desirable locality, but 
not until during the last few months 
could it possibly be secured. They have 
now obtained it, and have placed it on the 
market as 

IRVINGTON PARK. 

*This superb tract is less than thirty 
blocks from the business centre. It is 
in the direct path of all great improve- 
ments. Beautiful mansions dot its entire 
surroundings. With electric five-cent 
transportation, macadamized streets, beau- 
tiful shade trees, city water and all desir- 
able improvements, these lots will surely 
soon double and quadruple in price. The 
famous Peninsula boulevard, 100 feet wide, 
passes directly through this tract from 
east to west. ° 

They have placed this beautiful addition 
upon the market at a price that cannot be 
duplicated in the United States. In other 
cities of equal importance, similar prop- 
erty would sell for $300 to $500 per lot, 
and in Portland it is by long odds the 
cheapest real estate offered. The prices 
fixed upon it are $125 for inside lots and 
$175 for corners, but four lots must be 
taken to secure a corner. From this we 
cannot possibly deviate. A discount of 
ten per cent. will be allowed for all cash 
within thirty days from time of order. 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of 
this discount can remit five dollars each 
on as many lots as desired, when we will 
forward deed and abstract to any bank 
suggested by the purchaser, and they will 
be allowed fifteen days to examine abstract 
and pay the purchase money. Should per- 
sons desire at any time after one or more 
payments have been made to pay out in 
full, we will allow a discount of ten per 
cent. on deferred payments. All lots are 
twenty-five feet wide by 100 feet deep, with 
a fourteen-foot alley inthe rear. The title 
to this property is perfect. We mail du- 
plicate contracts at once upon receipt of 
first payment, which are to be signed and 
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one retained by the purchaser and cue 
returned to us. 

It is a mistaken idea to think that only 
the rich can make money in real estate, 
when such property as this can be had on 
such terms. 

Remember this is no catchpenny schcme 
conducted by some irresponsible firm to 
dispose of worthless property. It is a 
bona-fide business transaction, conducted 
by one of the most solid, substantial and 
reliable firms in the West, and the property 
is worth really more than we ask for it, 
and is so situated that it must rapidly 
enhance in value. There is in each con- 
tract a restricting clause, which does not 
allow a cottage to be erected in Irvington 
park to cost less than $1000. This clause 
alone is worth $100 to every lot held by 
a non-resident, as it insures a fine class 
of buildings. The clause only applies to 
those who wish to build. 

As to Portland, those who have read 
these pages in various magazines should 
know something about her prosperity. No 
city in the country is enjoying a greater 
season of growth and advancement. Her 
future is certainly the brightest of any 
city on the coast. Her tributary country 
has been somewhat tied up during the 
past winter and fall, being blockaded with 
wheat which lines of transportation were 
unable to handle, so immense was the 
crop of 1890. Consider this as you listen 
to the appeals from the famine-stricken 
districts of the mid-West! Crop failures ! 
Oregon never knew one, Portland never 
felt a panic, never had a bank failure, or the 
serious embarrassment of a jobbing house. 

We have pamphlets, maps, plats, and cir- 
culars, which we send free on application. 


D. P. THompson, Pres. 
R. L. DurHAM, Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL 


FRANK Deku, Vice-Pres, 
H. C. WoRTMAN, Ass. Cash. 


NATIONAL BANK. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $170,000, 
PORTLAND, February 25, 1891. 

Having done a large and constantly increasing 
business for many years with Riggen & Holbrook, 
J am warranted, from evidence of their able busi- 
ness management, in expressing the opinion that 
they are decidedly progressive, and at the same 
time conservative, and area financially strong and 
solid firm. Further than this, from my personaé 
acquaintance with them, I believe them to be highly 
honorable men,with the disposition as well as the 
ability to carry out to the full all agreements they 


may make. R. L. DURHAM, Cashier. 
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AN ENTERING WEDGE. 


The Messrs. VAN HovuTeN have put an enter- 
ing wedge into unhealthy domestic economy, 
by advertising a pure, soluble cocoa, THE 
as a substitute for tea and coffee. As STANDARD 
inventors and original patentees of COCOA 
cocoa, the VAN HuuTeEn’s have in- OF THE 
troduced it so thoroughly ail WORLD. 
over Europe that * Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa” has become 
a household word. The 
end of the wedge 
which has been in- 
serted here is 
fast making 


way forthe M Van Houten’s 
Cocoa, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, “Best & Goes Farthest.” 


Van Houten’s Cocoa, “Best & Goes Farthest.” 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, s Best & Goes. Farthest.”: 


POLES Fe 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 











The subjoined illustrations are suggestive to every feminine mind 
of the social delights of the tea table, of which these are the neces- 
sary accessories, and which are kept in pleasing variety, together 
with a full collection in Solid Silver for table use, for the toilet table, 
and for personal adornment. 

The value of the Tea Caddy, richly hand 
chased, five inches high, is $24; the Tea Scoop, 
$1.75; the Bonbon Dish, with open-work border, 
is $8.50. These are found in large variety 
of form and ornamentation. The most costly, 
suitable as well for a Jelly Dish, is priced at 
$40; the Sugar Tongs are $1.75. We may 
also mention the Hot-water Kettle with Lamp; 
the most elaborate, with hand-wrought bright 
chasing, is $90. These are also supplied, 
heavily plated, from $13 to $20. Then there 
are quaint Sugar Dishes and Baskets, Cream 
and Water Pitchers, Chocolate Jugs, Cracker 
Bowls, Salad Dishes, etc. 

Descriptive catalogues supplied, with further indi- 
cations of Solid Silver Ware, Rich Table Porcelain, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Art Furniture, etc. 


aa The purpose is to replenish this stock with the best productions 
as they appear, while adhering rigorously to moderate prices. 


‘OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


_THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 

From the nerve feeding principles of the Brain of the Ox, and the Emérye 
of the Wheat and Oat, according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his ‘ Prize 
Essay” to the American Medical Association), 

It is the Only preparation of the Hypophosphites identic#! in composition 
with the phosphoid element of the Auman brain and nerves, the principle 
that sustains in activity mental and physical powers, restores lost Vigor, 
prevents disease and premature age. \t is the best known freventr ol 
Consumption. 


Invaluable to both sexes, aged, and young. Endorsed by /eading physicians, 
and the world’s Brain-workers. It isa Vital Nutrient Food, not a “patent 
medicine,” nor acid Phosphate. Pamph- 
lets with testimonials free. For sale by 
Druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00), 56 Oo. 
West 25th Street, New York. 


Satis Weckens Sock Brain Food. See that this signature is on the label. 


All over 
*e House 


Everything is cleaner and everybody happier 
for having used Peardine ; there’san absence 
of tired women—cross servants—frayed 
clothing—spots where the paint is rubbed 
off—sticky china—dull windows and glass- 


“No Wonder * 


9 of Pearline is next to having some one 

“ do your washing and cleaning for you— 

Pearline does the work—you do the direct- 

ing. Besidesit’s absolutely and emphatically 

harmless for soap’s work; has many more 

merits than good soap and no drawbacks. 

Economy is one of its strongest points. Ask the brightest friend you 

have about Pear/ine—she uses it— Beware of imitations, prize schemes 

and peddlers. varline is never peddled, but sells on its merits by 
all grocers. 97 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. "5 


THE P. D. Q@. CAMERA. 


The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or horizontally. Can be used either 
with our cut Films or Plates. : ‘ 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER PFNDING. 
Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and filled with fine Combination Instat 
taneous Achromatic Lens, with one Patent Double Dry Plate Holder and two Film Holdes 


Price, complete, only $20.00. The same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 














Use of dark room on main flocr of our store free 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 
591 Broadway, New York. 


48 years established in this line of business, 





When you write, please mention “*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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5 Hours or 5 Minutes: 


You need five hours, 
|to say nothing of the 
trouble to make a soup 
which, when served, is 
often a failure. 

Five minutes only 
are required to heat a 
can of our soups made 
by French Chefs of world-wide reputa- 
tion, who make it their business. 

Our soups are carefully and cleanly' 

prepared, and cause a dinner to begin like 


a feast. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée 
of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, 
Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


First-class grocers keep them, but look out for imitations. 
None genuine without the above trade mark on the label. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 
Packed in quart, pint and % pt. cans, and in 1% pint glass jars. 


| The Franco- American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, 
New York City. 














When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HOW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender SKINS are literally ON FIRE with ITCHING AND BURNING 
EczEMAS and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 


none but mothers realize. 
To know that a single application of the 


Cuticura Remedies will, in the great majority 
of cases, afford instant and complete relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a permanent and 
economical (because so speedy) cure, and not to use 
them without a moment’s delay, is to be guilty of 
positive inhumanity. No greater legacy can be 


bestowed upon a child than a skin without blemish@m_ *: 
and a body nourished with pure blood. . ° 


UTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies, 
are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

TREATMENT.—CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an 
exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 


** ALL ABOUT THE BLoupD, SKIN, SCALP, AND HAIR” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials, A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information 
not obtainable elsewhere. 

CuTIcUuRA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c. ; CUTICURA SOAP, 25c. ; CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


Ss rd pimples, blackheads, red rough, and oily skin and hands, and 
Facial Blemishes, simple humors and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are 
prevented and cured by that most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 
Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and 
purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Zhe only preventive of inflammation and clogying 
of the pores, the cause of most facial blemishes. Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin 
soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tea, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth e8, bee Skin die 
. and eve! emish on ut 
and defies detection. It has stead 
ar the test of 40 years, and is so harm- 
: less we taste it to be sure 
™ itis properly made, Ac- 
m@ cept no counterfeit of 
similar name, Dr. L. A 
Sayre said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations.” 
For sale by al Dr ~ 
= —- Pam 7 
ersin the aD 
Ne and Europe. = 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Fucguieiee, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
ay oe 


STAMPS— Vari- 


eties China, Nicaragua, ‘Heol. Old 
t. 
Pare B 


AS WELL AS . 
Bealtifies the skin 
No other cosmetic 

will do it, 





Japan and snia, Peru, Orange, 
ok fin Interior, Treasury, 
} , War, etc., with elegant p Album, 
aly “e5e. | 100 assorted rare Mexico, 
Ceylon, Guiana, Turkey, Costa-Rica, etc., 
¥ only 10c. Large new Price- List, 
ete., FREE! AGENTS WANTED at 33 1-3 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


puweanrrs BOOK of Hidden Name, Silk Frings, bm | 
_ CARDS ir ineara 
for 2< Sembetonins RATIONAL CARD CO. § ‘SC1O, oH, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Unpreju- 
diced advice given on all makes. achines sold on 
monthly payments. a and title guaranteed. 
Any instrument manufactured shi og privilege to 
xxamine. EXC HANGING A SPECTA Instruction 
oook and packing box free. Wholesale prices to dealers. 
Two ( (2 pp anc and 40 RITER ) illustrated catalogues Free. 


t 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADGOUA ETERS, 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 
We are offering our fine and elegant 
BUCK-BOARDS 
and SURREYS. 
{hung on our patent Half Eliptic 
Spring]. 

Park Phaetons, Buggies. Phaectons, Read Wag- 
ous, Fine Pertiand Cutters, Two-Seated 
Russian Sleighs. 

At very low prices. Write for Catalogue. 


WATERLOO Wacon Co., L’1’p, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 











&@ Mention this ad. 


Gis HT _cAN Be RESTORED. 





No Knife, Pain or Risk. CATARACTS and 
FILMS absorbed. Glasses often discarded. Hundreds 
successfully treated at our offices ané by mail. 

N.Y. Baeliilicide Co., 155 W. 84th St., N.Y. 


Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-Food.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to tho 
ething period. It is ebsolutesy harmless. 
For sale by leading druggists. Send two- cent 
stamp for pamphiet “ Teething Made Easy." 
THE REYNOLDS MFG, CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


Cire ulare free. 
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H.C. F. Koch & Co. 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR MAGNIFICENT 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


OCCUPYING OVER 214 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE, IN 


125th Street, West, 


Between Lenox and 7th Avenues. 

Having been for thirty years before the public, it 
ts scarcely necessary to state that, ever since, froma 
modest beginning at the corner of Bleecker and Carmine 
Streets, to our well-known store on Sixth Avenue and 
2oth Street, have striven to, and succeeded, in 
winning the public favor by fair dealing and selling 
only superior goods at the lowest prices. 

The rapid growth of New York up to and beyond 
the Harlem River, the long-felt want of the residents 
of that section to have a first-class Diy Goods Estab- 
lishment nearer to their homes, has decided us to build 
our present magnificent fire-proof building in 125th 
Street, West. Whatever money, ingenuity, and long 
experience could do to make this the beau ideal of a 
Dry Goods Store, has not been omitted. A large and 
varied stock, carefully selected by experienced buyers 
in this and European markets, a stock such as only 
first-class houses can offer, consisting of 
Silks, 

Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods, 
Cloths, 

Flannels, 

Linens, 

Blankets, 
Hosiery, 

Men's Furnishings, 
Gloves, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Notions, 


we 


Furniture, 

Picturesand Frames, 

Dressmaking, 

Cloaks, 

Children’s Dresses. 
shoes, 

Stationery, 

Perfumery, 

Corsets, 


Millinery, 
Ribbons, 
Parasols, 

Wash Goods, 
Infants’ Outfits, 
Underwear, 
Jewelry, 

Fancy Goods, 
Umbrellas, 
China, Furs, 

Glass, Boys’ Clothing, 
House furnishings, Trunks, 

Rugs, Curtains, Shawls, 

Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries, &c., 


will be offered at "ne as usual, lower than any 
other house: Our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue 
mailed free upon application. 


H.C.F. KOCH & CO., 





132 to 140 West 125th St..! Maw York 


141 to 149 West [24th St., 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


FLORIDA ea... 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS 





HEATER. 


Each section an INDEPEND. 
ENT BOILER. 
All parts made to GAUGE 
and INTERCHANGEABLE. 
Has the least NUMBER of JOINTS. 
Any part may be replaced without DISTURB 
ING the piping. 
Burns HARD or SOFT COAL, WOOD, COKE, 


GAS or OIL. 
These Heaters are NOT OVERRATED. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
‘G3AHSMEVLS3 NOILVLNd3Y 


19 Sizes for Steam. 14 Sizes Pe Hot 
Water. 15 Sizes for Soft 

POSITIVELY NON-EXPLOSIVE— ee, _ Send for Catalogue and Discounts to 

WILL NOT RUST OUT—WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME— 


aawanas no eoeanoe mune | MTIOAL HOT ATER EATER 


AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 195 ano 197 Fort Hitt Sauare, BOSTON. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 108 Laxe Street, CHICAGO. 


5 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MANUFAC’G CO. | 011, Coulins & Con 408 N. Fourth St, ST. LOUIS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, . 


ESTABLISHED 1849. INCORPORATED 1884. 


“Boynton” Hot Water Heater 


(12) Twelve Sizes. No Brick-work required. 


These Heaters are operated in a most successful manner in many Resi- 
dences, Schools, Apartment Houses and Greenhouses, and are 
pronounced by scientific experts the most effective, 
economical, and of the best mechanical con- 
struction, of any on the market. 


Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, Ett, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CoO., 
47 and 49 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 207 and 209 Water St., NEW YORK 
4 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. “@8 














ARE ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
ELEGANT HARDWOOD ANTIQUE FINISH. 


TZ eerve PROVISIONS AND ICE ‘aaray onc. 


A few points: Five Walls, Charcoal Filled, Pogmeuy Sp Tees Lecks, Fiues 
w AWM. for Cleanliness, Solid Iron Shelves, Dry C 


WE PROVE ALL OUR CLAIMS. 


Do not bu. tentaptions made to sell, with a walls and inferior construction, they are the most 
isend end. Don’t failtosend for Circular. We Pay Freight where we have no agent. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 4 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 
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HUBB’S OF ANGLING 
OMPLETE GOODS FOR 1891 


ATALOGUE NOW READY. 


It contains a list of Chubb’s specialties. New Rods, new 
Reels, new Tackle. Artificial Flies Lithographed; some- 
thing every Angler has long wanted, We show over One 
Hundred varieties of Artificial Flies intwelve colors and exact 
sizes, all done in the highest style of the art, 

e have new articles on Fishing, illustrated, written by Dr. 
J. A. Henshall, Rowland E. Robinson, Samuel M, Baylis, 
Ompompanoosuc, M. Quad, Chas. Hallock, Rev. a} Hough, 
Alex Starbuck, H, P. Ufford, Geo, P. Goff, S, M. Gilmor, 
W.H. H. Murray, and Walt McDougall. 

Send 25 cents for Catalogue. This may be deducted from 
first order for goods amounting to One Dollar or more, by 
enclosing Coupon found in Catalogue, Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, THE maxvrscroren 


Mention Cosmopo.iTan, Post Mills, Vt. 





Yorn BUILD 
HANDSOME AND ARTISTIC 


Drep us a card—will send a beautiful prospec- 
tus or sample pages of our NEW [1891] BOOK, 


“COTTAGE SOUVENIR,” No. 2. 


GEO, F, BARBER & O0., Arch'ts, Knoxville, Tenn 





Haviland & Co’s China 


at 


CHOCOLATE SET. SHADED COLORS. 
One of the latest productions of the Haviland factory. 


Whether it is the artistic outline vA each 
piece, the beautiful combinations of color, or 
the fineness of the ware itself, or all these 
things combined, it is certainly true that 
the purchaser of Haviland China is sure to 
be satisfied. 


Frank Haviland, 
14 Barclay Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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oe 


uP 
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HORT A Celebrated Pernin System; no Shading; no 
© Position. Trial Lesson and circu.are free. 


write PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Devroit, Mich. 





HE YOST WRITING MACHINE. 
The New and Higher Standard. Price, $100. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYOCO., 343 B’way, N.Y. City. 





s. Songs, Conundrama, Auto. Selections, Lov ol. 
S00 ec race tee ‘Frings, Bivens. Bik oe Plank yg key, 4 
Flora! Motte Cards. Serap Pictures#sill. Catalogue ranklia P* ig. Co, " NewHaren, Oe 





(| » A vy }R 60 assorted, beautiful Silk and Satin pes., 
Bal enough to cover 500sq. in., 25¢; best pcs. 
and larger pack, $1. Lemarle's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. F. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED |-2 LB, TINS ONLY. 


BEATTY'S, PIANOS §: 





(new) $1453 ORGANS 
35. ee eeneee Free, 
‘TY, Washington, N. J. 





Address DANIEL 
in the next number of Tue Cosmo- 
POLITAN for the advertisement of the 


LOO K MODENE MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Book HOLDERS. 


OOK RESTS. SEND FOR 

DICTIONARY HOLDERS, CATALOGUB. 

DIUSTABLE TABLES. RR, 
TLAS STANDS. 





PLM LE’ 


THE DOLLAR TYPE Poo 





mais 78” ABCDEI ABCDEFGHI 


TYPE USED; 





A perfect and practieal Type Writing machine for on 
DOLLAR. Exactly like cut; regular Remington 
the same quality of work; takes a fools cap sheet. 
with paper holder, automat le feed, iy ty 
rolls uses codinachine. 8 in fact I all 


Saaplete 

wheel & taking 

a high pri 

PER. 

ry. a . ul - e poet WANTED. 
nt by exp or ma’ extra for 

R. i. {NGRESOLL & 63 CORT ANDT ST., N.Y. x. 





: Sieep-less-ness gq 


Is banished by Dr. Warren’s Insomnia 
ees Itisnot a patent medicine. Address 
_ 4 N. MURDOCH, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ALPINES: —. pies te p little oa 2 
ursery, te’ we grow t 
2 stamps. Teper ass 


_ a HORSFORD, Southwick, Mass 


BEAUTIFY [PLANT FINE TREES, 
YOUR 


wee true to name. _ 
alogue with superb wrier vey 
2, EUGENE WHITNEY, 
CROUNDSI» stock, Rochester, N’Y. 
FERINITE Two coats on common wood 
produce a beautiful finish ; 

more attractive than natural woods. Durable. 
economical. Send for circular and sample of wood 


finished with Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 
and our paper, 3 months, only 25 cents. 


10 Each novel is a complete book by 
itself. ADVERTISER AND FARMER, Bay Suorz, N. Y. 


BATH |ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


Affording a/ A Priceless 
refreshing | Boon to those 
ish 


ecccccccces 








and SUB-ALPINES 


& Seetic, 











A Maho Finish. 
Can be app ied »y any one. 








HOME CHAIR LAIR 00., New Maven, Ct. 


CRIPPLES 


YA) and invalids find FAIRY 7ricycles the 
oes practical. Best for ladies and 
Sy girls. Satisfaction CLES Athletic 
goods at re 
and B I CY tail, 


Address FAY MFG. ct eS. ran 


Violin Outfits! 
sent to any part of the 
United States on 1to3 
days’ trial before buy- 
~ & CENTS brings 


m our beautifujly i!- 
lustrated 100-page Catalogue of Musical Instruments. Mail 
orders a specialty, ©.W.STORY, 28 Central St. Boston, Mass. 


DUPLICATE ‘WH IST 


The most interesting Game of 
Cards. Pleasant way to entertain 
friends. Send 6 cemts in stamps for rules and instructions. 
IHLING BROS. & EVERARD Kalamazoo, Mich. 
EATTLE the Metropolis of WASHI TON. 
S Send stamp for “Travels o 


lowest prices, 











roth 
Jonathan” to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN VIEWS & 


DONT LOSE YOUR HAIR JWRITE 


For Premature Grayness and 
Rancour’s Quinine Tomte, ay $1. 
For Dandrufi, Itching, or mild Eczema, use 
Rancour's Dandruff Specific, $1. 
If you have any trouble of hair or sculp, send 10c for 
Valuable Book Treating on Same. 
For Skin and Scalp, For Curling I adies’ Bangs, 
Medicinal Soap. | Rancour’s Bang Curler. 
Rancour Hair Remed Co.Albany.N.¥- 


To-pAy 
PLAYS & 





(Souvenir Albums.) List free. 
A. Witteman,67 Spring St., N.Y. 





Pislog: "Shane Parlor Best out. 
Denon ,Chicago. 


tar 
lowue free. T.8. LLL. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 
No attorney's fee until Patent is obtained. 








for 
PATENTS 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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At Pannages; Ailays Pain aud inflammation, Heals 
the hey ond Restores Tas Cures 


poo: 


: once H 
into ie ort ts ¢ ickly ‘Absorbed. 
or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren &t., N. Y¥. 





pson, the most noted physi- 
Bw my eaten that more than halt 
Flee S$ come from errors in diet. 

Garfigld Te oprceuae results of bad eatin 
owes ick 


|geree Sonera Saari SIC K HEADA CHE) 








Difficult 


, Repairing 


¥ 
TYPEWRITER —————————— 
Send to A.W. GUMP& CO. ACIC LANTERNS 
DAYTON, OHIO, for prices. 
All grades I New Cycles and over STEREOPTICONS. 
Guns, Revolvers, and ‘Bicycles taken KEROSENE OIL OR LIME LIGHT. ‘ 
change. Typewriters Rented. For Entertainment or Instruction at home 

- or in large halls. 
TOKOLOGY, A complete Ladies’ Guide, 

150,000 sold. This most pop- DO You PHOTOGRAPH? 
pag work? can only be bought of — We-can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 
or ¢ omus. Agents wanted in every part © Special facilities on the premises for the production 
the country. Prepaid for $2.75. Sample pages of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
free, ‘Alice B, Stockham & Co. Caraxocurs Frer. Corresronpence Souicitep. @ 


161 La Salle st., Chicago. J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Adjustable Hand-piece, Nickel Clasp, Strongest and Lightest. AT FO LK se 


or “ Anti-Corpulene %° lose 15 a 
month. sick ntain no poison and 
GIFFORD MFG. CO., Watertown, N. Y. JBuih, Purucalare (oonled) ess Wives, Specie Co-eFhlla.sPee 

















ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is pene | A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -NaGaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by d ists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, P 


PAIN Trooi 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will enn ge ad ve 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron wor’ for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


te» a BRUSH. 


Received Highest Gold Medal 

Award of Franklin Institute as a 

legitimate Art Tool. It is invaluable 

uA to crayon and water color vemees 
artists. Saves time, gives finest 

technical effects. Send for de- for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, Speak- 


m, The use of the Air Brush is profitable, and will Gi: ers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, Fortune 











careful investi igation. Dream Books, Debates, Letter Writers. 


- BRUSH MFG. 60, 60 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., N. Y. 


When you write, shame mention **The Cosmopolitan,” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








SCHER 
vt» PIANOS 


TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
BASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application, 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


THE NEW MODEL, 





For 


CAHNoT ABSORB LEAK DECI: 
| No SEAMS To °PEN- 
Ho LABeR To KEEP CLEAN: 
THOUSANDS IN USE: 
OVER 15 YEARS MARKET: 





CR: PECK SLIP 
*NEW-Y°ORK= 














simpli- 








city, dur- 





ability and 
quality of 
work, it is un- 
equalled, while 
for lightness of 
raft it excels by a 


rge percentage any 
Wother Lawn Mower 
‘made, Send for circu- 


LATEST and BEST. 


lar end price-list. 


CHADBORN & 


NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


Beware of Imitations. 
ow 
LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 





COLDWELL 
MANUF'G CO 


Newsvnen, N, ¥. 








MASSANETTA 


“HALMA 


9? The popular game, free for one dollar, 
E. I, Horseman, 80 William St., New York. 


WATER 


FROM ROCKINCHAM COUNTY, VA. 


Has no equal for the positive cure of all forms of Malarial troubles, and as an adjunct in the treatmen 


of Nervous Prostration and Insomnia; being a decided nervine. 


For /nflammation of the Bladder 


Scalding Urine, Leucorrhea and Diabetes its action is soothing, prompt and permanent. It is the mos 


powerful diuretic and depurent we handle. 
EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS, 


“My father, who knew it for two 
generations, believed in it explicitly ; 
and the same opinion ofit, so far as 
{ know, is entertained by every one 
who has haa an meter of know- 
ing its effect upon the human system,” 
= L. Lewis, Chief Justice of Va, 

**T say that the marvelcus proper- 
ties of the Massanetta Water are well 
known to me. I am convinced this 
water is a most remarkable agent in 
the cure of this and perhaps other 
forms of disease.”—F, U. Dup.ey, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 

** During my stay on the west coast 
of Africa, in perhaps the most malari- 
ous belt in the world, I had quantities 
of this water shipped to me. Such is 
my faith in it that 1 would unhesitat- 
ingly recommend it to anyone suffer- 9 
ing with malaria in any of its stages.” % 

C. Currron. Penick, formerly 
Bishop to Cape Palmas, etc. W. Africa, 

‘* My restoration to health has been #4 
so remarkable since the summer of 
1883, as to elicit many inquiries among 
my friends, I owe it ad to the use of 
Massanetta Water.” 

—Bisnor Lay, of Maryland, 


Ld 


. 
“32 Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


** Before I received the first case of 
Massanetta Water I had been suffer- 
ing from nervous depression and 
functual derangement of the liver 
and alimentary canal generally, owing 
to exposure in a badly drained house. 
I obtained relief by the use of it; but 
this fall I have tested it again by using 
it during the period within which, for 
years, I have suffered from Chronic 
Coryza, or fall cold, which you know 
isnot much different from the Hay 
Fever. By taking a quart each day | 
have escaped the annual attack this 
year. I shall not dare to pass another 
autumn without having it at hand. 
This entirely unsolicited testimonial 
is at the service of any of my fellow 
sufferers from a very depressing and 
annoying malady. Yours respect- 
fully, Jos. T. Durvea, D.D.” 


** T cannot but think the reputation 
of the Massanetta Water, so widely 
believed to have the power of elimi- 
nating the poison of malaria from 
the blood and system, is a truth.” 
—J.G. Caretr, M. D., Pres’t Board 
of Health, Richmond. 


* = 5 - od 
Main Office, 103 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
+4 Park Place, New York. 112 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
221 N. Charles Street, Baltimore. Cor. Clark and Madison, Chicago 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 





AD wee DEPARTMENT. 


CLEANSES PRESERVES 








BANK & OFFICE FITTINCS 
Fine Brass Work. 
Special designs on 
application. 


ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 








ADIES wor HESITATE | FACE MASSACE! 


heads, freckles, sallow, oily skin, ocaanme eadache, ctr ED. Ont 
TO FREELY USE book on subject. 10@¢e. (silver). 8. T. Co. * box Me Pt. Hi Huron, Mich 


AMBROSIA CREAM -__—ar 
9) To Remove Freckles, Biotches, in fact all saat DEAUT Vara ma i 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 





BY THE EXCLUSIVE 
-Ated and used for 20 years. Beware of wer 
drugs sold under a AMiR Osta ue reas SE OF THE FAMOU: FAMOUS 


CONVINCES THE PTICAL, 
Price, $1 per jar. Delivered tree fa the sO ned | 
H. M. C, LAVENDER SALTS, POZZON O inane — 


INEXHAUSTIBLE, ?Uitamanonne, Be ctler nes, b0e. 


fhe ible aebienTiON CO BE ie : 
| COMPLEXION 


e most delicate and delightfully natural tint that has yet 
n discovered, It is practically impossible to detect it, and 


s guaranteed absolutely uninjurious. Easily applied and unaf- ; “WOMAN’ FAVORITE” 
fected by perspiration. No lady’s toilet is complete without \ ONLY 


it. Sold by all druggists at $1.00 per bottle, or direct from } 
lhe Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Company, 5 54 West 23d Warranted free from all Injuriants. 


Street, New York, 

es | Everybody tikes it; Every lad 
ONDERFUL MAGIC a, Fauld Saccpend Gvenaiete 
ET SAVINGS BANK Sell It. 


ee ea ARR 
Openstirclt when tein Ginpaueeve WHO 18 NOT PROUD OF A 


been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket ! ' ‘ * 9 
Postpaid to any address on —— 
of 25c. pe | refunded if not ! 
satisfactory. Age nts wanted, 
™ Write for circulars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 


Magic Introduction Co , 227 Bway. N.Y. 


When you write, please ion “The C 


at uaranteed to accomplish all its claims. Is the purest Cory- 
d best pre peretion ever manufactured. Highly medi- RIGHT 
































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





cleaning, scrubbing and in scouring pots and pans; it is 
important to know that 


ea FO LLO- 


saves time, strength and patience. 
What? dozens of uses and you knew only one? Your 
education in house-keeping has been neglected. You can use 
it in countless ways. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


E. MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 





HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 


The Best Remedy for Fever and Ague, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney Diseases, Ac. 














4422 Tea = . 
Offices and Laboratory of The Hostetter Company, Water Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hostertrer’s STOMACH Bitters is the Springtime Antidote for Malaria. The bilious, the feeble, 
the despondent, the traveler, the voyager, the miner, the sedentary, the settler on the frontier, the toiler in crowded city tene- 
ment, the convalescent needing an invigorant, the shivering victim of ague, and the nervous of both sexes everywhere, have all 
learned that it isthe Household Tonic of the American People. A successful career of over thirty-five years in the 
cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness, Liver and Kidney Diseases, &c., fully attests its worth. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 
D, HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors, 
THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice Pres’t. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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‘Ladies’ Vehicles’ 


IS ONE OF OUR GREAT SPECIALTIES. 


Ladies’ Carts, 
Ladies’ Phaetons and 
Ladies’ Road Wagons 





OF ALL KINDS. 
WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


A MURRAY Murray $55. 35 Buggies 


$66.90 TURNOUT 
This includes our Murray $55.95 $5.95 aeiabe. 


Brewster Side Bar Buggy and MURRAY Write for our Catalogue of the ““ MURRAY ” Vehicles and 
$10.95 Single Strap Harness. Harness, we will send it to you FREE. 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. Murray Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


Annihilators of High Prices and Exorbitant Profits. 











" STYLISH FURNOUT REQUIRES A HANDSOME HARNESS, AND | a 
a handsome harness requires the continued use © \ fA Ag 
Z HARNESS : DRESSING. 





” ?he manda of the WORLD antl sold oe ‘all Harness Dealers. 


FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELING BAGS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, Etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peal or 
crack off, smut or crock by handling ; does not lose its lustre by age ; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is Nor a VaRNisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naph- 
tha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all harness makers. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- Valuable shares offered in the CASCADE GOLD 

ods ; cash values, incon- MINING MILLING CO.,, Seattle, Wash,, very cheap, , 

MUTUAL testable policies ; the All shares full paid, non-assessable and non- ‘taxable; Ow 
veins are large true-fissures containing ore richin gold anc 

best extension system ; silver, amine $18 to $1055 per ton. Can be mined and 

LIFE low cost. Address, g21-3- 5 milled for $5. Immense profits will result. Buy now and 


make roo per cent., or more, on your money. Price only $5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. per share. Address: Cuas. F. BLacknu RN, Seattle, Wash. 


Key-Winding Watches made Stem-Winders. 


Over forty thousand American Watches (men’s 
sizes) have been altered to stem winders by means 

== of Abbott’s Patent Stem Winding Attachments. 
Leave watch with your Jeweler or send direct'to %& 


~ HENRY ABBOTT, Mfr., 4 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Remove May ist to No. 14 Maiden Lane. 
When you write, please tion “The C 
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What do you. dol 
with your ends 
of bread ? 


Mrs. Rorer, the famous cook, says she 
never wastes a bit of bread. Andit doesn’t 
all go into bread puddings, either. Num- 
bers of delightful dishes are made from 
these ends that would tickle the palate of an 
epicure. Would you know what they are? 

The other left-overs from the table—what 
becomes of them? Wasted? ‘That’s a pity, 
for there’s no need to. Listen to Mrs. 
Rorer’s plain talks and follow her recipes, in 
her eook book, and you will save many a 
dollar that now goes into the waste barrel. 

This is only one item of this book. 
Others: recipes that never fail—over 500 
pages of them; clearness of directions— 
nothing taken for granted; marketing hints; 
advice to cooks; in fact, a school in print. 

Oil-cloth covers, $1.75. Of any book- 
seller or of the publishers, 

ARNOLD & CO., 420 Library St., Philada. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


NOW READY-—the April Part of the 


Youws LADIES JOURNAL 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with 
GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLEMENT of 51 FIGURES, 
and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, 
besides numerous Stories, New Music, New EMBROIDERY 
Designs, PATTERNS, Etc., Etc. 

Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, @4.00. All Newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL news CoO., NEW YORK 


Four New Nevels for 15 c ents, 


4 NEW © NOVELS, 


All complete in the APRIL NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


ONLY 15 CENTS. Of all Newsdealers, or 


aM 
ie 


THE 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 





Established 
1878. 


Offers a charming and di- 

diversified selection of 

studies in colors to sub- 
scribers for 1891. 

econ. them are an ob- 

slong ma- 

drine; a 

a“ Moon- 

j light on 

theSnow”; 

Japanese 

lilies; “On 

the Coast 

of Maine”; 

full-length by newsdealers. 

study of an Arab; 

Deer’s Head; acharm- 

ing Lake View ; three 

beautiful landscapes 

in oil : “Springtime,” 

“A Day in June,” 


YELLOW 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. and an autumn scene, 
Size, 33 x 14 inches. 
One of 


One of 


subscription. 


of 


studies to Bn 
given in a @%4 su 
tion. To be published 
April 11, 1891. 

For sale by newsdealers. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 


fi.24 April 25, 1891. 


Mention April CosMOPOLITAN. 


Published every 
other week. 


$4.00 a year 


by the well-known artist 
ma D. F. Hasbrouck. Send 
m1 $4 for a year’s sub- 
scription, or 55 cents for 
three sample numbers, 
with the following colored 
studies : 
“Black-eyed Susan,” 
“ Lake View,” and “ Win- 
ter in the Woods,” all 
beautiful paintings. 


A KITTEN FAMILY. 
Size, 17 x 18 inches, 
studies to be given ina 


To be pub- 
For sale 


Catalogue 


studies 


and descrip- 
tive circular 
sent 
stamp. 


for 


DAISIES IN BLUE NEW ENGLAND TEAPOT. 
One of 33 studies given in 2 @4 subscription. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 West 22d Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 








at one time? 
This amount ts offered to the Man, Woman, Boy or 
Girl, who shall devise the Best Originality to advertise 


: INF 
Ridge’s Food ' 'NPANTS | sy INvALIDS. 


The offer is unique, in that it is neither a name nor necessarily an advertisement 
that is wanted. The artisan stands on an equal footing with the skilled adver- 
tisement writer, while the mother who may herself be a living testimony of its 
virtue, and whose children she has successfully reared upon RIDGE’S FOOD may, 
with her knowledge of its intrinsic worth, be able to suggest an idea for its intro- 
duction into the homes of America which shall secure the prize. x 

The proprietors have a slip of “ Suggestions to Competitors”’ which they will 
gladly mail every reader (who shall specify this publication in their letter), together 
with other interesting matter that shall be of value in the household, and also a 
chromo novelty that will please the little ones. 


Address Advertising Dept. WOOLRICH & G°., Palmer, Mass. 


OUR NEW 1891 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


| Parsons & Sons Co. A Magnificent FLOWER*SEEDS 


sighs Collection of 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. ; Varieties FREE! 
Rhododendrons Vga 


Hable Publishing 


of American grown hardy sorts. < . ! Tnx Lavine’ Woxip 
is amammoth 16-page, 64-col- 


7 : umn illustrated paper for ladies 

ar 7a eas ar, &es S and the family circle, It is de- 

* 2 yas voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 

? A 4 fancy work artisticneediework, 

\ home decoration, housekeeping, 
rs . fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 

- — ~~ ing, etiquette. etc. To Intro- 

TH E NEW MODE L oe HALL.” duce this charming ladies’ paper 
a \o\ i into 100,000 homes where it is not 

an! already taken, we now make the fol- 

lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 

of only 12 Conta in silver or stamps, we will send 

The Ladies’ W orld for Three Months, and to 

each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, alarge 
aud magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, two 
hundred varieties, including Panstes, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phlox Drumm ondil, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., ete. Remember, tweive 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue, 





cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent Collection of Choice Fiower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable, No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. We guarantecevery 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present 

of both seeds and paper if you are not 

satisfied, Ours is an old and reliable 

publishing house, endorsed by all lead- & 

ing newspapers. Do not confound this g& 

offer with the catchpenny schemes olf @ 

unscrupulous persons, Write to-day— * 9% 

don't put it off! Six subscriptions and 

six Seed Collections sent for 60 cts. 


; \ Perrect TyrpewriTer. Best MANIFOLDER. TERMS TO SPECIAL OFFER! ro iny &: ae 
cents L the , & Sswering this ad- gaa 
I — Laser “55° PORTABLE, ~ sige mNSIVe. WRITES ALL vertisement and naming the paper in which & AG) 
1, VOUAGES, Read Mr. Howell s Opinion. she saw it, we will send free, in addition to 
I wish to express my very great satisfaction with the Hall type- all the above, one package of the new and 
writer. Impressions and alignment are both more perfect than any popular imported Trepeolum Lobbt * 
other typewriter that I know, and it is simply a pleasure to use it. (assorted), containing *‘ Lucifer,” * Spitfire,” 
It is delightfully simple and manageable.” “Vesuvius,” and other luminariesof high degree, ; 
(Signed) W. D. Howetts brightand highly colored. Anabundant bloomerand " 
. ~ * ° easily cultivated. A beautiful climbing flower for vases hanging 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. baskets, old stumps, etc.. most glorious tn effect. Address: 


Address N, TYPEWRITER CO., 10 Temple Pl., Boston. 8. HM. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
When you write, please mention “*The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Mme. Rowleys Toilet Mask 


(OR FACE GLOVE.) 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and 
the grounds on which it is recommended to ladies for Beautifying, 
Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


Ist, The Mask is soft and pli- 
able in form, and can be Easily 
Applied and Worn without dis- TRADE MAR 
comfort or Inconvenience. Regd. 

2d, it is durable, and does not 
dissolve or come asunder, but 
holds its original shape. 

3d. It has been amalyzed by 
eminent scientists and 
chemical experts and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Pure and 
Harmless, 

4th, With ordinary carethe Mask 
will last for Years, and its vALu- 
ABLE PROPERTIES Never Become 
Impaired. 

5th, The Mask is protected by 
letters-patent, has been intro- 
duced ten years, and is the only 
genaine article of the kind. 

6th, It is recommended by Emi- 
nent Physicians and Scientific 
Men as a SUBSTITUTE FOR IN- 
JURIOUS COSMETICS, 

7th, The Mask is unlike the 
Fraudulent appliances used for 
conveying cosmetics, etc., to the 
face, AS DAY IS TO NIGHT, and it 
bears no analogy to them. 

8th, The Mask may be worn with 
perfect privacy, if desired, The 
closest scrutiny cannot de- 
tect that it has been used. 


The Toilet Mask or Face Glove in 
position to the face. 
To be worn 3 times in the week. 


9th. It is a Natural Beautifier for 
Bleaching and Preserving the 
Skin and RemovingComplexional 
Imperfections, 

10th. The Mask is sold at a 
moderate price, and one purchase 
ends the expense. 

ft ith, Hundreds of dollars use- 
lessly expended for cosmeti 
lotions, and like preparation 
may be saved by those who pos- 
sess It. 

12th. Ladies in every section of 
the country are using the Mask 
with gratifying results. 

13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly 
and effective for beautifying pur- 
poses, and never injures the most 
delicate skin. 

14th. While it is intended that 
the Mask should be Worn During 
Sleep, it may be applied, wirx 
EQUALLY GOOD RESULTS, At Any 
Time, to suit the convenience of 
the wearer. 

15th. The Mask has received the 
testimony of well-known society 
and professional ladies, who pro- 
claim it to be the greatest dis- 
covery for beautifying purposes 
ever offered to womankind. 


A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS : 


“T am so rejoiced at having found at last an article that 
will indeed improve the complexion.” 


** Every lady who desires a faultless complexion should be 
provided with the Mask.” 


** My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s.” 
**T am perfectly delighted with it.” 


‘‘As a meditin for removing discolorations, softening and 
beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.” 


**It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable treasure.” 





“I find it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and gives the 
complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 
>. 


“I have worn the Mask but two weeks, and am amazed : 
the change it has made in my appearance,” 


‘“*The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild and 
beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, and seeming 
to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with each application.” 


**For softening and beautifying the skin there is nothing to 
compare with it.” 


“* Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything that is 
used for beautifying purposes.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the 


TOILET MASK. 
leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 
prevents and REMOVES 


By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, 
It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It 


WRINKLES, 


Anda is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY,” 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Appiy now, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 





ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT. 





Vermicelli Chicken, 


Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 


Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 

ery 

Malaonta and Bouill, 
tawny. 


Green Turtle, 


Julienne, 
Mul 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Reauire only to be heated, and 
are then ready to serve. 


TEST FREE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, 














with great 
only the best materials. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two same- 
ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 


care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 


tion for more than 32 years. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


MonTHLY BY THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING 
Company. MADISON SQUARE BANK BUILDING, 
Fifth Ave., Broadway, and 25th St., NEW VORK. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS: The Index to Vol, X. of 
THE COSMOPOLITAN will be forwarded to 
readers and subscribers upon application by 
postal card, 

SUBSCRIPTION price, $2.40 a year. Simgle copies, 
25 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THE CosMOPOLITAN 
by the first of each month will confer a favor by sending a 
postal card to the New York office. The omission will be 
supplied, and investigation made through the Post-office 
Department. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Subscribers wishing Tue 
CosMOPOLITAN stopped at the expiration of their subscription 
must notify us to that effect, otherwise we shall consider it is 
their wish to have it continued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of ad- 

is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, 

ytice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 
HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by 


PuBLisHED 


and 


Che 
f Cash and Postal 
Contracts must 


CosMOPOLITAN Pus.isHinG Co. 
Should be sent in Registered Letter. 
gned by the President of the Company. 
ADVERTISING RATES: $125 per page: $62.50 per half 
page; $31.25 per quarter page; goc per line (nonpareil); 
cent. discount on yearly contracts. Preferred positions extra; 
t positions and rates furnished on application. The Post- 
sceipts and circulation books of THE CosMOPOLITAN 
pen at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Abso- 
no deviation from prices except the special discount to 
shers and colleges. Copy for advertisements should 
tin by the 20th of the 2d month prior to publication. 
C OPY RIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are 
by general copyright, and special permission is neces- 
reprinting 


Tue 


Not 
be 


va 


t the beginning ‘‘ From The Cosmopolitan Magazine,” 
ECEIPTS. —We do not send receipts for subscriptions 
the request is accompanied with stamp. The date on 
indicate withia two weeks that the remittance 
ived . 


Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order | 


25per | 


long extracts, but editors are welcome to | 
more than one-half of any article, provided credit is } 


fee eS 


FREE! 
—-A BOOK ON BEAUTY.— 


By Mme. A. RUPPERT. 

The handsome book, the price of which is $1.00, just pub- 
lished by Madame A. Ruppert, the eminent authority on 
complexions and care of the face, gives much valuable infor- 
mation, and is of interest to every lady who takes pride in 
her appearance; will be sent post-paid to the readers of Tuk 
COSMOPOLITAN on receipt of 4 cents for postage. 

Madame Ruppert is known throughout the civilized world 
as the discoverer of FACE BLEACH, which is the original 
and only effective cure for freckles, moth, sallowness, extreme 
| redness, oiliness, fleshworms, pimples, eczema, acne, and in 
| fact all blemishes of-the complexion. FACE BLEACH is not 
a cosmetic, as it does not show on the face, but is a permanent 
cure. Madame Ruppert has lectured on the subject of rez 4 
in all the principal cities of the United States, 
BLEACH sells for $2.00 per bottle, or three bottles for $5.00. 
One bottle shows marked improvement and is often a cure, 
though in the average case three bottles are required. Address 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, Complexion Specialist, 
6 EAST x4rH STREET, NEW YORK. 





When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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SIESRECHT & WADLEY’S 
4 PLANTS. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 


ROSE HILL NURSERIES, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








TEN {ij 


THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER. 
Assures Instant Brilliancy, Beauty and Strength to the Eye. 
Positive cure for Bloodshot and Red and Diseased Eyelids. 
Eminent Oculists’ examination and samples free at Main Office. 
5 East 20th Street, New York. Sold by Leadin 
patie, and Toilet — ) “aa for pamphlet. Guarantee 
positively harmless. ice, $1.00. 









The next —— ot THE goo OLITAN for 
the advertisement of I. B. Seeley & Co., 
25 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 
= Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 








ink rea ar and tweezers ; put up in neat box with full — 
for use. EAGLE SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 


| 
| 





ANKLE -CORSET-SHOES 


for bow-legged children. Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
PatentAnkleSupportingAdjustableCorsetShoes 
for weak-ankled children learning to walk, also for adults. 
Send for pamphlet of valuable information to B. NATHAN, 
Manufacturer, 217 Sixth Avenue, New York. 














No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi's 
Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Noy. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. a4, 

















ED. PINAUD 22 Stktsscune PARIS. 
£D.PINAUD'S 225°0Gce “VICLETTE BE PARME 


ED.PINAUDS "oniFeoures FAU ce QUININE. 
ED. PINAU DS ELIXIR DENTIFRICE °3r the Peere 














ESTERBROOK’S FES 








PENS 


pues sT_ N.Y. THE BEST MADE. , 















T A age practical, and economical manifolding device for every- 
day u 
lI It godt 3000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, Music, 
etc. 1500 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. Recommended 
E by over 40,000 users, Send for circular and sample of work. 





INYNET T MORTCACE LOANS 
bsolutely secure. nterest pay: 
oe semi-annually by draft on New York, 
OPereonal attention given to all loans. 
BZighest references, Address 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 










AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Novelties. 
3end 25 cents, stamps, forsamples. AMERICAN LD. 
PENCIL CO NY 





PORTRAITS CRAYON, PASTEL AND OIL, 


EXECUTED BY FIRST-CLASS ARTISTS. 
FROM REASONABLE PRICES. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PHOTOGRAPHS NorBERT C.K 


BOGRAPRPEH. 


ME} by Tos. A. Epison. 


A® B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 32 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
117 So. Sth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 





Are AMERICAN ~4s) the BEST, 
MILLERBROS. GutiteryCo, M.F.R.S. 4 Stet PENS 
MERIDEN CONN Ink Erasers® t Gutlery 








ART STUDIO, 
HUNER, a Y. 


SAmrTe CARDS. THE pinesr, cunarest AND BES ST. 
yo SO pe ae 
oF portage, U. 8. Cal v. 8. CARD Co.. Gabi, OWi0, 110, 





™ ’ 1 the Nasal 
Passi fos Alleys Pain aud Inilammation, Heals 
Taste and Smell, an 


the Ba zon, 


INON Ae 


ives at once 
Apply into the Nostrils. ——It is Quickly ‘A beorbed. 
50c. or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. ¥. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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COST $500 
AS SUMMER COTTACE. 


Is a pleasure if you start right. To 
do so see Houses and Cottages,a 
book 8x1o inches, 102 pages, con- 
taining 49 designs. 
$1,000 and graduating up to $8,000 
aud over. All practical, artistic and 
economical to. build. 
postpaid. One or two-cent stamps 
taken for uneven change. 


'D. S. HOPKINS, 


Nine under 


Price, $1.25, 


Old Aldrich Block, 


Crand Rapids, Mich. 














As 4 Own 














FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic pees beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrats Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C CoO., 


129 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Inlaid Flooring of every description, 3g and 7% inch 


thick. 
ing. New designs. 
of illustrations.” 


Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpet- 
Finest work. Send for'‘‘ book 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


Is the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
’ erfect success; patent recently 
issued; sold only by 


AGENTS, 


to whom the exclusive right is given; on receipt of 


without pins; a 


s0 cents we will st 
circulars, price list and terms t 
tory at once. 


sen 


Addre: 


a sample line 


y mail; also, 
secure 


0 agents; 
SS THE PINLESS 


our t erri 
(TOTHES LINE COMPANY, 17 Hermon St., 
Worcester, Mass. 





WORK SHOPS 


Of Wood and Metal Workers without Steam Power, 


Equipped with Outfits of 
BARNES’ PATENT 


Foot Power Machin’y 
allow lower bids on and greater 
its than by any r means for do- 
work. Soild sub; to trial in your 
shop. Send for 


W. F. & JNO. BARNES CO., 


56 


2Kuby St., 











WILBOR’S 


Colds, Bronchitis, Debility and Wasting Diseases. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL AND PHOS- 
PHATES cures Consumption, Coughs, 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freck'es, om ma wrinkles, red nose, 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial develop » ete, C Itati 
Free, at office or by Jetter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for llc, 

JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 


125 W. 42d St., N.Y. City, 








- Woodbury’s Facial Soap | 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologi 
rience. Tighly i remy 
ion ; unequaled as a rem 
; d, oily skin, pimples, 
complexion, etc. Indispensable as a toilet articl 
and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin, 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


st with 20 years” ex- 
by the medical pro- 


for eczema, 


flesh worms, ugly 
e, 





Send for stamp selections on approval. 
lease. 33 1-3 per c. commission, 


STAMP ) aah rehire 


li ‘ree. Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
is, Mo. 


CO., 1501 Washington Ave., St. 








You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
ity, on easier terms, 
at less cost than else- 
where. Address, ; 

g21-3-§ Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





MUTUAL 
LIF 





Si: =) 
Cy 


GENTS’ and LADIE: 


END FOR 


BOYS’ 25 In. SAPRTY, with Brake 
BOYS’and GIRLS’24in., Ball Bearings, Diamond Frame22, 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 


adjustable 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cesmopolitan,” 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 


CATALOGUE. 





Had Guards, $18, 





Cone Bear e 
DIES all Bearings ALL over,4 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 1 ALL over, & 


0..$7, LOUIS MO. 
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LUCAS COUNTY, &S. 

FRANK J. CHENEY MAKES OATH THAT HE IS THE SENIOR 
PARTNER OF THE FIRM OF F. J. CHENEY & OO., DOING 
BUSINESS IN THE CITY OF TOLEDO, COUNTY AND STATH 
AFORESAID, AND THAT SAID FIRM WILL PAY THE SUM OF 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FoR BACH AND EVERY OASH 
OF CATARRH THAT CANNOT BH OURED BY THH USH OF 


HALL’S CATARRH CURE. - ‘le i 


SWORN TO BEFORE MH, AND SUBSORIBED IN MY PRHS- 
BZNOH, THIS 6TH DAY OF DECEMBER, A. D. 1889. 





Notary PubUo. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure ts taken internally, 
and acts directly upon the Blood and 





mucous surfaces, 
DR. L. L. GORSUCH, Toledo, 0O. *I have CONDUCTOR E. D. 100mm, Detroit, Mich. 
practiced medicine for ‘forty years, have never seen a | “The effect of Hall’s h Cure is i ——t - S 


| yt ger po that I could prescribe with so much confi- | Write him about it. 
ence of success as I can Hall’s Catarrh Cure.” 


E. B. WALTHALL & 00., Druggists, Horse Cave, REV. H. P. CARSON, Scotland, Dak., says: “\ Two 


: * Hall’s Ca h Cure cures every one that bottles of Hall's Catarrh Cure completely cured my 

tekee it little girl.” 
J. A. JOHNSON, Medina, N. Y., says: “Hall's J. C. SIMPSON, Marquess, W. 8a) ** Hall's 
h Cure cured me.” Catarrh Cure cured me tase catarrh.’ 


HALL’S CATARRH CURE is sold by all Dealers in Patent Medicines. 
Price 75 Cents a Bottle. $8.00 a Dozen. 


The only Gédhuine HALL’S CATARRH CURE is Manufactured by 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., - TOLEDO, O. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Testimonials sent free on application. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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UNEQUALLED=~~ 
IN DESIGN CONSTRUCTION & FINISH 
IILVSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE 3 








BAANCH HOUSES 
/2 WARREN ST. NEW YOFRRA. 29/ WABASH AVE. CH/GAGO, 
FACTORY HARTFORD. COlrrry. 
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IT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 



















vad your Garden, and How to Plant Them. 

. PLANTS for your Lawn and Window. 
HERE to get the best ‘seeds and fresh ones? WHERE to get the new Plants and 
ood ones? Which of the new and famous are worthy, and which of the old are 
tter, you should know. We print an Illustrated Catalogue with Photo-Engravings, 
Colored Plates, and REASONABLE descriptions. IT TELLS THE WHOLE 
STORY, for the GARDEN, LAWN and Farm. Our famous Dollar Plant Collection 
Un, for 1891 contains New Rose Soupert, New Carnation Margaret (Plani), New Striped 
PAID Geranium Columbia, California Gladiolus, Hardy Moonflower, Lilium Harrisii, New 
Chrysanthemum, Tuberous Begonia, and New Curious Dahlia. All for $1.00, postpaid. 








W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE, 88 State St. (Box 688), CHICACO. 





MMENSE CLUSTERS of mag- 
nificent large blossoms; as 
richly colored as orchids ; 

beautiful flowers the first year 
from seed; blossom all the 
summer :—this is 


CROZY’S CANNA, 


a plant that should be in 
every garden. 


GOLDEN GATE 
POPPIES, 


fascinate with dazzling va- 
riety and brilliancy. Gor- 
geous flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade. 


FRINGED STAR PHLOX 


are odd novelties of surpassing 
beauty. Forty varieties of star- 
like fringed flowers. 





ECKFORD’S NEW ‘ST SWEET PEAS 
are decided novelties. Superb varieties never before 
ANSY : ualed. For 13 Two Cent Stamps we will send 
a dew of above and PANSIES. Any two and 
PANSIES for 8 Two Cent Stamps. These special 
With each order for offers are for the purpose of making new friends for 


: Burpee’s Seeds, the kind 
above we will send that grow;henceBurpee’s 
Free one package of mail business is largest. 


IMPERIAL 
PRIZE PANSY SEEDS, special selection, that FR r REE! Fl 
will grow flowers of perfect form and large size. “ 
It you have a garden, write for BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL For 1891. 168 pages, 


colored plates ; tells al' about the best garden and flower seeds, Rare Novelties that cannot be 
had elsewhere, and how to get valuable premiums, Sent Free, Write at once and name this paper. 











When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Ny wer pay 
gage pw SED : 
Bets tig SOLD FasHiOnED GARDE 


Are told about in the book A Few Flowers Worthy of General Oulture, 
and illustrated with charming pictures. Why they are the most 
delightful of all gardens, and the making of and caring for them, is 
fully set forth. Some notable American gardens are described and illus- 
trated—Col. Powell’s, Mr. Louis Lorillard’s, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s, 
and other gardens at Newport and Mr. Chas. A. Dana’s famous place on 
Long Island. The owner or projector of a fine suburban place can find no 
greater inspiration and help than this book, and any one interested in 
gardens or garden literature, will be charmed with it. The profuse illus- 
trations, actual garden scenes, are drawn by W. Hamilton Gibson, Alfred 
Parson and others. Typographically, the book is all the printer’s art can 
make it, and is as dainty and elegant as a gift book. The price, 25 cents, like the book, is unique—there is no pub- 
lisher’s profit in it. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 



























ON SALE AT 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, B. A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 52 Sixth Street, 
New York. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














_ —- 4.1. 2. = = ' = = , a 

WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They “never look ahead nor think. People 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then — over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 





Bulbs, or anything in this line. MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Vick’s Frorat Guin, 
deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 
peas to those sending club orders. 1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. Grand offer, chance for all, 

Jade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 8'4x10% inches, JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


> $85 ovell Diamond Sap, $85 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all Running 



















A} I/ 
4\; ] 
s\ | Ys Parts, including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. Finest material money can buy. 
ss" f Zz Finished in enamel and nickel. 
Strictly high grade in every particular, No better machine made at any price. 





Gis 
Giivy eo Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of \ 

| Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Coods of all kinds, etc. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS ARE: Littérateurs, Capitalists, Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, Indians; in other words, p 
who are familiar whereof they write, and tell their storics in their own guaint way. You canrot 


afford to miss this. 
20 CEMSTONES FROM THE ROCKIES 


FREE WITH THE GREAT DIVIDE 


20 finely cut and polished Gemstones given free as a premium to each new yearly subscri\er 
ordering within 30 days, as follows: 

Mosaic, for Sleeve Buttons, 
ameo, Pink Crocidolite. moptaze Mess Agate. 
soldstone, ‘arnelian, Striped Agate, for Brooch, 
‘iger-Eye, ewel Onyx, Green oss Agate, 

mn Agate, Tree Agate, Agates, for Sleeve Buttons, 
Green Crocidolite, Petrified Weod. 

Each Gemstone is honestly worth soc. and some cannot be bought for $1.co each of any 

jeweler, and the total value is over $1o. You naturally say, “Can this be true?” We 

positively guarantee to refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. Our reason 
for offering this costly premium is: We must advertise to get others to advertise x "ith 
us, and by this met we will have a national circulation quicker than by any other 
method that we know of, and our conclusions are based on facts L trial experiments. 


The Great Divide for April will contain a weird love story (illustrated), entitled 


A Ceode of Criddle Culch, 


By Jupce L. B. FRANCE. 


Wonderful Stories of Lost Mines of fabulous wealth, Sketches of Ranch Life, Minerals, 
Pe cnt Divip Gems, how Gold and Silver are mined, and general descriptive articles on the Great We st, 
, E Ni llustrated and printed on fine paper in a most elegant manner, Sample copy only rocts, 
Gives Large Value Send ONE DOLLAR to-day for a year’s subscription, and the 20 gemstones, securely 
for Small Cost. packed, will be sent, postpaid, same day your order is received, 
Testimonials.—“ Gems received, gems indeed.” —Prof. J. W. H. Canoll, N. Y. College of Archzeology, etc. 


“I have received your little cabinet of cut stones, which are gems in their way. The wonder is how you can 
afford them at such rates.”"—Dr. J. H. Chapin, St. Lawrence University, Meriden, Conn. 


Always address THE GREAT DIVIDE, Box 5, 1624 Larimer Street; DENVER, COLORADO. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY | gu 


to Investors in Portland (Ore- 
" rante etl 0 its gon) Real Estate! Safer than 
ACQUIRE a RETAIN 77. Banks! peu Profitable than Mines! As good as U. 

ow to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, Bonds! Contracts are given to pay profits equal to at le ast 

Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 10% per annum upon investments made in Portland Real Estate. 
Develop the Form; to Increase or Weare handling choice business and residence property in the 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore City and suburbs, much of which will double in value in two 

the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to years. Residence property sold on Easy Terms or Monthly 

Beautify the Complexion, A book of Installments. Correspondence Solicited. References: Sena 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) tors Dolp and Mitchell, First National, Commercial National 
fra sat tone pstmt contain ay 4 and Portland Savings Banks, or any prominent financial institu- 
als an easily prepared at home in this ci >gon. 

2.ad shows how to obtain free coniphes of Cosmetics, ion ene, BORTHWICK, BATTY & c0,, pees Oregon 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





VALUABLE EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL FROM PATTI AND DAVENPORT. 


Music and the drama cannot be better represented than by Madame Adelina Patti and 
Fanny Davenport. With the experience in their relative roles no one is more capable of 
speaking with authority on questions connected with their profession. Patti says: “So 
mych has been said in the newspapers about the color of my hair that I deem it but just 
to say it is due to your Imperial Hair Regenerator. The result has been beyond my 
highest expectation. The color obtained is most beautiful, uniform, and, best of all, I 
find it harmless. I believe there is nothing in the world for the hair like it.” 

Fanny Davenport writes: “ My satisfaction with the Regenerator is enhanced because 
I know it is perfectly harmless ; therefore I have no hesitation in cordially endorsing it 
In the dramatic profession ‘tis invaluable.” 


The Imperial Regenerator restores gray or bleached hair to its natural color, or pro- 
duces any desired shade. Send sample of hair to the Imperial Chemical Company, 54 
West 23d street, and it will be regenerated to the Patti, Cleopatra, or any other shade 
free of charge. Sold by all respectable druggists and hairdressers at $1.50 and $3.00 per 
bottle. No. 1, black ; No. 2, dark brown; No. 3, medium brown ; No. 4, chestnut ; No. 
5, light chestnut : No. 6, light blonde ; No. 7, ash blonde. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Months (°%) 25 cents 


If you mention THE COSMOPOLITAN, 





Fiction, Fashion, Flowers, Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, Art Needlework, Stamping, 
Painting, Designing, Cooking, Housekeeping. 
In short everything pertaining to WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S PLEASURE, 
treated by such writers as Rosk TERRY COOKE, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, KATE Upson CLARK, Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, MARY Lowe DICKINSON, MARION 
HARLAND, JENNIE JUNE, MARIA PARLOA, EBEN E, REXFORD, GEORGE R. KNappP, and JULIET 
CORSON, 
Every department in charge of a special editor. 
Every article contributed expressly for the HOUSEWIFE by the best talent obtainable. 
50 CENTS A YEAR. 5 CENTS A COPY. 


Special Offer :—To introduce it into thousands of new homes, we offer it 8 months for 
only 25 cents if you mention THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York City. g 
poek folic ic alc alc jelcpicpeicpieiceicplicelyelsebyesr S252 Geass asa fc 
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TRADE MARK. 


‘It is certain that the stockings 
are responsible for many foot dis- 
comforts and deformities.” 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, 


Waukenhose save discom- 

j fort and darning. The toes have 

room enough ; consequently do not 
push through. 

The best hose for everybody, and 
the only hose for those afflicted 
with corns, ingrowing nails, or 
bunions, 

Made in all qualities ; fast black 
and colors. (Men’s onlyat present.) 


If your dealer hasn’t them 
we will mail 2 pairs soft Black W. Fall Size, 5 
lisle or 3 pairs fine cotton on rere Eile ns IRST-CLASS 
receipt of one dollar. a 

. . SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 

Mention size shoe worn, FREE to any address FREE. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Cornish & Co. 


Established 25 Years. 
78 Chauncy St., - Boston, Mass. |! Box A, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“Current Literature” and ‘Short Stories” $5.00 a Year 





This Magazine contains each issue a hundred things 
to preserve. In its thirty departments it gathers the best 
work in the world on all topics, and from all sources. | 








Price25cts- + 3:00aYear 
The New Eclectic Monthly 


lj Currentz 


iterature 


AMagazine of Record and Review 











**Current Literature” shows in a higher degree than 
ever the extraordinary editorial art that has made this 
magazine famous. No such editing as here manifests 
itself has ever been seen in this country before, and no 
magazine of such interest has ever before been publish- 
edin any country. It covers the whole literary field.” 


Joel Chandler Harris, in Atlanta Constitution : | 





“Current Literature” and “Short Stories” $5.00 a Year 
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Extension Top 


Phaetons 


3 Weare making a specialty of 
[2 fine four passenger Phaetons 
(© and Surreys. Our styles are 
'o) the latest, workmanship the 
\<>| best, and prices correct. 


Our Webicles include a large line of 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete 
price list mailed free to any address. 


{.¢>,] 


Wy 


ae 


BRADLEY & 60, .32A2384.tsta,. 


96 &98 Sudbury St., Boston. 








| Paid in (cash), = 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, IS90, 
$2,000,000 00 
1,000.C00.00 
396,716.85 
11,168,685.04 


Capital subscribed, - ° 


Surplus and undivided profits, - 
Assets, - - - ° ad 

The wollte pan of accountants, Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the 
Company as published June 30th, 1890, appended 
thereto the following certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equit- 
able Mortgage Company, we hereby certify 
that the foregoing accounts and statement 
are in conformity therewith, and we believe 
that the accounts fully and fairly represent 
the position of the Company as on the 30th 
June, 1890. 

Guthrie & Co, 


Barrow, Wade, 


New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Pe p Come, Bends and Debentures. 

on 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, running three months 
te twe years. 

All first-class investment securities bought and seld. 


OFFICES : 
New York, 208 Broadway. London, England. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. | Berlin, Germany 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kausas City, ¥ jesourl. 








“SILVER. PLATED = 


BA Resres 


See. O TAMPED 


N 


ARE GENUINE aLelel a ieee 


These 6 00S have Stoo 0 the lest for ile 
AND ARE N THE STOCK OF ALL 
Fi 5S EALER 


RST-CLASS DO 


SILVER PLATED WARE 


IS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 
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A Perfect Costume 
Carefully Made. 


The woman who avails herself of 
the inventions of the day will tell you 
that a HALL’s Bazar Fors is to thc 
trimming and draping of a new cos- 
tume what a reliable pattern is to the 
cutting and fitting of it. Both render 
her independent of the services of 
friends and Dressmakers, and effect a 
remarkable saving in the cost of her 
wardrobe. 


Hall’s Bazar Form is recommended by Butterick, McCall, 

Os; Taylor, and all the leading fashion publishers in this country 

and abroad. It is adjustable and portable, and is made to fit 

EVERY REASONABLE SIZE. One’s own model when covered 

Before commencing your Easter with good fitting waist. When not in use it can be folded 

Gown, send money order for either and put away like an umbrella. Send for our illustrated 
Complete Form, $6.50; Skirt Form(Iron brochure, ‘‘ MorE Dresses For Less MONEY.” 

Standard), to which bust can be added, 


3.503 or Skirt Form (Wood Standard), Hall’s Bazar Form Co., 
833 Broadway, New York. 175 Regent Street, London. 





Yes, my little dear, and so do thousands 
of other mammas. : 


RECAMIER CREAM 


for the complexion has no equal as a beau- 
tifier. It contains nothing that would 
hurt the skin of an infant. Adelina Patti, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Fanny Davenport, Lillie 
Langtry, Agnes Booth, Modjeska, and 
hundreds of other leading artistes of the 
world after a thorough trial have enthusi- 
astically indorsed Récamier Cream. 

Ladies will find Récamier Cream a 
perfect emollient for the skin. Apply it 
at night and wash it off in the morning. 
It is not a cosmetic. 

$1.50 per jar at all druggists and fancy 
goods dealers, or sent by mail, by 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 

305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send for Pamphlet of Récamier Toilet preparations. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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FREETOLADIES) O-7A1/ Wit 
ne acne | 


“ABOOK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 


: SENSIBLE DRESSING 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM 


By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., of Philadel- 
phia, President of National Woman’s Health 
: Association of America; Oscar B. Moss,N 
M. D., of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- \\ 
: Miller, of New York; and other eminent NS 
writers upon this important subject, \ INFANTS. a 
\ \ Age 9 months to 3 years. Age 3 to 10 years. 








~ AHANDSOME PAMPHLET BOOK < 
\ Deni bein FINE ENGRAVINGS OF 


WEEK 
NY SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID,S 
A ‘ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARO REQUEST. 
UXGQYiWwWiiwwWwv CDG 
-FROST & co 3i BEDFORD ST BOSTON. 
bastante WWW 








THE 


JUDIC CORSET A oe 


For GROWING GIRLS. Age 10 to 16 years, 











(REGISTERED. 

The most Perfect Fitting Corset in the world, 
and the only Corsct made that will reduce the 
size and lengthen the waist without injurious 
tight lacing. Retains its perfect symmetry of 
shape until worn out. Five different models, 
suitable for all figures. In Coutille, Zanella, 
Sateen and Satin. Every pair guaranteed. 


Sole Owners and sold exclusively by 


Simpson, Crawiord & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Bain ordering by mail, state whether long LADIES. 
or short waisted, high or low bust. Style 52 (White and Drab), Imperial Jean, 
Style 62 (White and Drab), Satteen. 
will Pla Style 72 (Fast Black), Italian Serge. 
A A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
TUNES WHY Because it Supports Stockings and Undcr- 





clothes from the Shoulders, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom. 
For sale by leading dealers. 


a@Send for Illustrated Price List.-@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. , New Haven, Conn, 


big introdace 
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ANYBODY GAN MAKE MONEY 


AT FAIRHAVEN ON THE SOUND 


BY INVESTING JUDICIOUSLY in real 


estate. Hundreds are demonstrating the fact ff " 
to their great satisfaction. Butnot everybody Ji@e F SS a 
ONT 
. : Naa —e 
SSN ‘ —_—— 





Rg 


who wants to invest a few hundreds, or even a 
thousands, CAN AFFORD TO COME << 
HERE TO DO IT. Many would jump at 4 
the chance to thus lay the foundation for a 
fortune if they could do it safely by proxy. 
All sorts of bonds, stocks and other securities 
(some of far more doubtful value than well 
located real estate) are bought and sold by 
prudent people in this way. WHY NOT 
TOWN LOTS OR ADJACENT ACRES? 
We organized especially to fill this want, with 
no predilection for any particular place, This 
left us free to carefully weigh favorable and 
lisparaging conditions, which can be found 
nsome degree everywhere. We wanted to 
be very sure TO MAKE MONEY FOR 
CLIENTS who relied wholly on our judg- 
ment, and thus be quite certain to make money 
for ourselves. We settled upon Fairhaven as 
THE BEST OF ALL THE NEW CITIES 
for the safe execution of this idea. 

Here are a few of the steps it has taken in 


—— 


—Z 


one year toward becoming the Metropolis of ff 
the Pacific Northwest. The assessed valua- 


0-6 — EA: 


tion is a fraction less than $8,000,000, while 
the real value of taxable property created in 
one year is a round $20,000,000, During this 
first year three lines of railroads, aggregating 
nearly 100 miles, have been built by local 
capital, at a cost of $2,000,000, without floating 
a dollar’s worth of bonds or incurring any 
debt. Twelve miles of streets are graded and i % 


4 
——— 


ooo hotel, hundreds of other substantial build- 


paved, at a cost of $400,000, There isa $150,- og 
ings costing $5,000 to $50,000 each, mammoth ? 


docks, great manufacturing interests, and 400 

distinct firms and corporations doing business, 

Electric lights, gas, water-works, sewerage, 

paid fire department, model churches, schools }f Y River 
and other public improvements are made, and L, ¢ Columbia = 
Fairhaven has no debt, and has $50,000 in the = PACIFIC 
treasury. Fairhaven’s population is 8,000, 
and with its suburbs (all soon to be united) 
15,000. 

Fairhaven’s rapidly developing COAL, 
IRON, LUMBER and AGRICULTURAL 
resources are already employing thousands 
of men and millions of dollars, These MARVELOUS RESOURCES and MAMMOTH INDUSTRIES, together with its 
invincible location and wonderfully solid and rapid growth, insure for Fairhaven and its suburbs a POPULATION, 
1891, 25,000; 1895, 75,000; 1900, 150,000. While all this is taking place 


LET US MAKE SOME MONEY FOR YOU. 


History will repeat itselfat Fairhaven, Residence property now going at a few hundreds per lot will soon climb into the 
thousands. Business property selling now at $100 per front foot will inevitably reach $1,000, Good acreage within three miles 








of the business center, and now selling at $200 to $300 per acre, will next year be subdivided and sold at that much per lot. WE 
HAVE THE VERY BEST FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING BARGAINS IN ANY OF THESE CLASSES. 
We refer especially to the First National Bank of Fairhaven and to the Fairhaven National Bank. Eastern references 


furnished on application. Address 
WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., Fairhaven, Wash. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


HOUGH & FORD, 


MAKERS OF 


LADIES 
Gin@” FINE SHOES, 
W. L. DOUCLAS 


$3 SHOE cenfitinen. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$5: .00 Genuine Hand-sewe elegant and 
stylish dress SHON which ~ EF itself. 
84.00 Hand-sewe elt, A = calf Shoe un- 
egualled for st A. and durabili 
89.50 Good ear Welt is the standard dress Shoe, at 
89.5 Pol i ae i jally adapted f 
eman’s oe is es; a) or 
' rallroad men, farmers, etc. 7 ° Medal awarded at PARIS, 1889. Manufactured 
ll made in Congress, Button and Lace. 
* 00 for Ladies, is the the only hand-sewed shoe expressly for the FINE RETAIL TRADE. Shades 
3° sold at this popular p price. : 
84.50 Dongola Shoe for Ladies, ioe new w depart- to match costumes for day and evening wear. 
2 ure and promises to —. 81.75 for I : é 
84.00 Shoe for Ladies, a x Misses aa Dealers having our Shoes will take your orders 
2 still retain their ---t Sk for style 
All goods warranted and stamped with sy for special shades or to make to measure, when 
If odttertise d local agent — supply ye. 6 wee =] Gesieot 
to cagtory Ww pons advertised price or a esired. 
blanks L. DOUGLAS, B tom, iM 


This is not designed to show a torn 
shoe, but how the toes and foot 
rest in a perfect fitting shoe. 


We are constantly receiving commendations from those who 
have paid high prices for custom work, such as this :— 

‘*For the first time in my life 1 have in the ‘BURT & 

PACKARD KORRECT SHAPE’ @ shoe that does not run 

over at the heel; and though it is really a smailer 

and more stylish shoe than I have 

been wearing, it required absolutely 

no breaking in; and except for the 

pressure around the ankle I should 

not know that I had a shoe on.” ‘The lasts for the “ Korrect Shape” are made in our own fac- 
tory, and are the result of 30 yeats’ experience in supplying the best trade of the country. 

The trade mark above is on the sole, and the small stamp below is on the heel of every pair, 

These goods are made in all styles and in Four Grades. Write us if you are not perfectly sat- 

isfied with the kind of shoes you are now wearing. Accept no substitute, as all URT & 


delivery charges are prepaid on our orders. Send for illustrated catalogue. % 
Our new line of TENNIS Goons, for Ladies as well as Gents, are original in fp ! ' ay 














design and without doubt superior to any Tennis Goods ever before made. 





* 


PACKARD & FIELD, (stt's"¥urtas), BROCKTON, MASS. fac 
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You get the only line of through cars 
without change, 


Chicago to Los Angeles, 


——AND— 


You save 27 Hours Time. 


Office, 212 Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent. 
JNO, J. BYRNE, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent. 











PICTURESQUE ROUTE OF AMERICA 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara Falls. 


AN ENCHANTING PANORAMA 


MOUNTAINS, FORESTS and STREAMS. 
SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. 


NO CHANCE OF CARS. 
VESTIBULED LIMITED, 
Without Extra Charge for Quick Time or Superior 
Accommodations. 


D. |. ROBERTS, 
Ass 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
t. Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
CHICAGO. 


Gen’! Mg, Agt., 
NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “‘ 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 


THE BEST LINE 


From CHICACO, PEORIA and ST. LOUIS, the 
| line running Solid Through Trains over its own 





tracks for the entire distance, 


‘DIRECT TO DENVER, 


Solid Vestibule Trains, Dining Cars, Pulman 
Sleeping Cars and Reclining Chair Cars without 
change to Denver, as we!!l as to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Qmaha, Lincoin, 
Cheyenne, Kansas City and St. Joseph. The 
Through Line to all Points 


NORTHWEST, WEST and SOUTHWEST. 


Tickets, rates, foiders and general informa- 
tion concerning the Burlington Route can be 
obtained of any Ticket Agent of connecting 
lines. 

P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANK anp OFrFfice Fur- 
NITURE AND FIXTURES 

are made and supplied by 
the Rost. MITCHELL Fur- 
NITURE Co., Cincinnati, O., 


ionable designs in stock or 

al special designs to suit indi- 
vidual tastes, Please write 
for “ Bank Catalogue.” 


THe 
Rost. Mrrcnect Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 





























The Difference. 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across the 
room, and gives the correct temperature. 


IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 
Three sizes, 4, 6 and 8-inch dial. 


Price, $2.50. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., 


PEABODY, MASS. 


> | 


@ 
Ato 


1, 


ee RE 


NEW YORE OFFICE: Room 413, 
18 Cortlandt Street. 


Is a most remarkable 
invention, 


ltwill add any number of columns of figures, two at a time, with 
absolute accuracy. 
It gives instantaneous results, and makes no mistates, 
it saves an immense amount of time, 
It prevents brain exhaustion. 
The following is one of many high endorsements : 
UnttTEp STATEs SiGNAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
“Several ‘Web Adders’ have been in constant use in this office, and 
have recommended themselves by their accuracy and rapidity.” 
Gen. A. W. Greecy, Cuter Sicnat OFFice, 
Any man or woman who has much to do with figures cannot afford to be without one, 
he Adder” saves both time and money. 


Price, $7.00. Sent by mail (at customer’s risk) on receipt of price and 15 cents postage; or by express (at customer’s charge). 
Send for a circular, with full-size cut, description, and testimonials from users in all parts of the country. 


WEBB'S ADDER O00., 58 Cedar St, New York. 


MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul £, Wirt Fountain Pen, 








Bloomsburg, Pa. 


350,000 in use. 
Positively The Leading Pen 


“ An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all 
other pens are frank failures.” Mark Twain. 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention THE COSMOPOLITAN 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Wour CHILLING is 


SCRACHED and BROBREN 


F CIRCULARS DE 


A NORTHROP & CO. 


YOUR eT YOUR SHOW CASES, YOUR FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
AR 


YOUR HEADS 


IN DANGER. 


MORAL. Use Northrop's Patent Paneled Iron Ceiling, and Embossed Steel Ceiling Plates, For further information address 


Mention COSMOPOLITAN in your letter when you write. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pitisburg, Pa. 





Stee. 
A $560 COTTACE. 


oy! the marvellous things of this progres- 
wt of? tia s — low ost of small cott at are 
f) med. Ihave just published a book 


skilf 
Gok Faery 19) of 72 large pages, containing 25 such 
most of them egtrely new. The designs 
are fully illustrated and described, and range in 
cost from $350 to $750; called * $600 Cot pages,” be- 
cause that indicates the cost of most of them. 

The complete list of my new publications for 
189i is as follows. In addition to the 25 “classi- 
fied” d Ss, each book (except No. 32) contains 
4 congas of various costs, making 39 designs in 
eac 

Book No. 19 contains 25 Designs of* * “3 


21 “ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


iis 


“ 
“ 


3 


ouses”” 


+“ 

ee 

Book No, 82 contains 2 Racin of Doub Cottages and 
20 Desigus of Stables. 

Book No, 38 contains 25 Designs of Ten Thousand Dol- 


lar Houses, 

Prrogs.—One As am any 4 any 7 
books, $5; full set pi Balled, all 
pos pre on recei 
EW, bos Soa ot one 

3 Broadway, New York. 

Mention this magazine. 


Bar Bails wew BICYCLES 


A FAsy en con 1 ey Ours 


Mercur Diamond .Sasety. alt stee ood 
Springfield eaders i ible “ a | 
Amer. Champion, hisbest stip * 81 
Others ascheap,all makes new or2d tha, lowest rices. Send for 
&save money. Rouse, Co., 28 t. Peoria, IL 


ouses”” 
ouses”’ 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive Oil by 
a Mission Society in Palestine. Being absolutely pure 
and possessing the emollient properties efOlive Oil, itis unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior to all ‘other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair, 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY and 
Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep it, send 
15 cents for sample cake to the importer. 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York. 





PRETTY PATTERNS 


8 Yard Rolls 
Clean and New 


From 3c. to 6c. a Roll 


Embossed Gilt Paper, 8 to 15 cts. a roll 
Gilt Borders, 4 to 18 in. wide, 2 & 3c. peryd. 
Borders without Gilt, 2 to 9 In., 1c. per yd. 

Send 4c. in stamps for samples of the best 
and greatest bargains in the country. 


F. H. GADY, Picvivexce. ni: 





Union Cycles. 


ANTI-VIBRATORY. 
HIGH GRADE. 
Catalogue Free. 


UNION CYCLE MFG, CO. 


Highlandville, Mass. 


When you eee please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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